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The  want  of  a work  on  Fever,  accessible  to 
the  Student  and  Junior  Practitioner,  convenient  in 
form  and  in  price,  has  determined  the  Author  to 
offer  to  the  Profession  a Second  Edition  of  this 
Treatise  at  a cost  which  places  it  within  the  reach 
of  all.  The  importance  of  tlie  study  of  Fever 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  especially  in  Ireland. 
Recent  returns  of  the  Irish  Poor  Law  Commis- 
sioners show  that  Fever  cases  run  steadily  from 
10,822  in  the  year  ending  September  30,  1860, 
to  23,732  in  that  ending  September  30,  1863, 
and  it  is  well  known  that  in  the  current  year  a 
very  bad  form  of  Typhus  has  been  both  rife  and 
fatal. 


8 Merrion  Square  West,  Dublin  : 
October  1864. 
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PREFACE. 


I AM  induced  to  publish  this  work  on  Fever,  witli 
ta  view  to  bring  within  the  reach  of  tlie  Student  and 
Junior  Practitioner,  in  a convenient  form,  the  more 
recent  results  of  inquiries  into  tlie  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics  of  this  formidable  class  of  diseases. 

The  works  of  the  great  writers  on  Fever  are  so 
numerous,  and  in  the  present  day  are  scattered 
through  so  many  languages,  that  they  are  difficult  of 
access,  not  only  to  students,  but  also  to  practitioners. 
I shall  deem  myself  fortunate  if  I can  in  any  mea- 
sure supply  the  want  which  is  felt  in  this  respect. 

As  it  would  not  be  possible  to  embrace  in  a single 
volume  all  the  varieties  of  Fever,  I have  thought 
it  best  to  deal  only  with  those  forms  of  the  disease 
which  are  of  most  practical  importance. 

R.  T).  L. 


S,  Morrion  Square  West,  Dublin  : 
December  27th,  1800. 
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OUTLINES  OF  FEVER 


CHAPTER  I. 

OENEKAL  OBSEKVATLONS. 

We  commence  to-day  tlie  study  of  the  most  remark- 
able and  the  most  important  class  of  diseases  to  whicli 
the  human  kind  is  hable. 

In  its  varied  history,  Medicine  presents  nothing 
whicli  more  forcibly  arrests  our  attention,  than  the 
great  fever  epidemics,  notices  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  records  of  all  ages,  and  in  the  annals  of 
eveiy  race  and  people.  And  when,  as  in  more  recent 
times  especially,  we  are  enabled  to  reahse,  by  nume- 
rical estimate,  a •full  and  accurate  conception  of  the 
vast  extent  to  which  fevers  prevail  in  great  epidemic 
visitations,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  study  of  this 
chre  scourge  of  humanity,  with  a view  to  the  possible 
mitigation  of  its  ravages,  constitutes  a social  as  well 
as  a medical  problem  of  the  highest  importance. 

In  all  times  we  find  the  great  masters  of  our  art 
labouring  assiduously  and  devotedly  in  this  grand 
work,  the  import  of  which  they  well  knew — few 
in  the  present  day  better  than  Sydenham  in  the 
eighteenth  centuiy. 

If  you  desire  to  follow  in  their  footsteps,  yon  must 
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emulate  their  learning  and  zeal,  and  their  devotion 
to  their  art.  And  truly  a great  task  hes  before  you, 
great  in  its  purposes,  noble  in  its  ends.  It  ranks 
second  to  but  one  : that  wliich  ministers  to  the  glory 
of  our  Maker. 

By  far  the  most  important  of  the  duties  to  which 
you  wiU  be  called,  when  you  pass  into  tlie  world  as 
practising  physicians,  no  matter  in  what  clime  your 
lot  may  be  cast,  \vill  be  those  w'hich  will  devolve  on 
you  in  connection  with  the  treatment  of  fevers. 

“ Et  profecto  hand  oscitanter  impugnandum  est 
hoc  morborum  tarn  pestifenim  agmen,  quod  nullo 
non  die  cum  gen  ere  humano  bellumgerit  mtemecinum 
atque  ao-TrovSov  et  cujus  tehs  duo  ad  minimum  homi- 
num  trientes  (si  eos  demas  qui  violenta  morte  peri- 
muntur),  confossi  quotannis  occimibimt.” 

in  the  words  which  I have  here  quoted  from 
Sydenham,  that  great  observer  states,  that  excluding 
deaths  from  violence,  fevers  constitute  neaidy  two 
thirds  of  aU  the  diseases  by  which  mankind  perishes 
annually.  And  I beheve  that  tliis  statement  is 
hardly  in  any  way  to  be  regarded  as  an  exaggera- 
tion for  his  day.  It  is  not  perhaps  in  the  generations 
of  men  that  pass  silently  away  by  disease,  as  it 
invades  the  homes  of  the  poor  year  after  year,  that 
its  effects  are  most  terribly  felt,  and  most  strikingly 
manifested.  It  is  m the  midst  of  war’s  mingled 
triumphs  and  alarms,  when  the  false  pride,  or  the 
insulted  honoim  of  nations,  or  the  love  of  conquest, 
pits  against  each  other  the  flower  of  their  youth  on 
the  battle-field,  tliat  disease,  and  pre-eminently  febrile 
disease,  makes  its  most  deadly  iiavoc.  To  take  no 
other  example,  I think  I sliould  be  justified  in  saying 
that  considerably  more  than  half  of  the  whole  deaths 
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of  that  splendid  army  of  over  300,000  men  which 
France  supplied  in  the  late  Eussian  war,  was  caused 
by  fevers,  or  the  diseases  secondary  to  fevers.  The 
whole  of  the  French  losses  by  injury  and  diseases  in 
the  Crimean  campaign,  may  be  taken  at  very  close  to 

70.000  ; the  report  of  the  Frencli  Minister  at  War 
gives  the  numbers  at  66,000.  On  the  side  of  England 

10.000  men  of  the  flower  of  the  British  army  were 
carried  off  by  disease  in  seven  months,  in  the  first 
Avinter’s  campaign  in  the  Crimea.  From  the  1st  Sep- 
tember, 1854,  to  April  1855s,  4,228  men  perished 
from  disease  in  the  hosjiitals  of  Scutari  alone,  of  whom 
but  359  died  of  wounds.  Accurate  figures  are  out 
of  the  question,  and  were  unattainable  even  on  the 
spot ; but  from  my  own  personal  observation,  I am 
induced  to  believe  that  an  immense  jiroportion  of 
these  deaths  was  the  result  of  fever  and  the  diseases 
secondary  to  fever.  Wlien  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  typhus,  I shall  perhaps  be  induced  to  give  you 
some  brief  historic  notices  of  the  great  ravages  com- 
mitted within  tlie  present  century,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  past,  by  the  terrible  fever  epidemic  known  as 
the  Kriegs~2jest,  or  war  plague,  and  which,  originating 
in  the  great  armies  that  then  turned  the  plains  of 
Europe  into  a series  of  vast  slaughter-houses,  con- 
tinued to  ravage  camp  and  battle-field,  cities  and 
country  districts,  for  many  years  subsequently. 

But  if  we  Avant  the  most  striking  e\ddence  from 
figures,  of  the  terrible  Avaste  and  destruction  of  life 
involved  in  great  fe\"er  epidemics,  Ave  need  not  go 
beyond  the  records  of  oiu?  own  country,  in  Avhich,  for 
ages,  the  typhus  has  had  its  home. 

At  no  time,  as  it  would  seem,  Avithin  the  historic 
period  hi  Ireland,  has  a centirry  passed  unmarked  by 
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one,  or,  it  may  have  been,  more  visitations  of  this 
fatal  pestilence,  so  long  ineradicably  domesticated 
amongst  us. 

Since  the  national  devastation  which  resulted  from 
the  protracted  and  exliausting  wars  of  the  sixteentli 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  the  epidemic  recurrence  of 
fevers  would  seem  to  have  assumed  a more  fixed  and 
determined  periodicity.  Thus,  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years,  almost  every  quarter  of  a century  has 
been  signalised  by  a more  or  less  fatal  invasion  of 
these  diseases.  Indeed,  so  nearly  fixed  and  definable 
seem  the  laws  which  govern  the  movements  of  the 
great  epidemics  of  this  country,  that  we  can  almost 
with  certainty  predict  their  return,  like  that  of  some 
ill-omened  meteor  of  the  olden  time.  And  experience 
of  the  past  shows  us,  that  it  is  far  from  an  improbable 
prediction,  that  ere  a score  or  two  of  years  shall  have 
passed  over  our  heads,  we  may  be  again  called  upon 
to  combat  a pestilence  as  wide-spread  and  as  fatal,  as 
that  which  will  ever  make  the  last  decades  of  our 
social  history  remarkable.  Our  own  century  has 
already  witnessed  not  less  than  tliree  epidemic  visita- 
tions of  first-class  magnitude  and  fatality. 

Let  us  take  a glance  at  the  numerical  results  which 
the  reports  and  investigations  of  the  Census  Commis- 
sioners of  Ireland  have  brought  to  the  illustration  of 
this  subject.  You  will  see  that  it  is  not  only  in  the  last 
decade  that  fever  has  had  a large  share  in  raising  the 
per-centage  of  our  mortality  to  an  alarming  height. 

According  to  the  census  of  1841,  the  total  deaths 
from  fever  in  the  ten  years  then  elapsed,  or  the 
decade  1831-1841,  reached  the  enormous  number  of 
112,072. 

Large,  however,  as  these  figures  are,  we  find  that 
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they  are  all  but  doubled  by  those  which  represent  the 
mortality,  from  fever  alone,  in  the  subsequent  decade, 
that  of  1841-1851.  This  period  was,  as  you  are  all 
doubtless  well  aware,  made  remarkable  by  the  terrible 
epidemics  of  1847,  48,  and  49.  The  number  of 
deaths  from  fever  solely,  for  the  whole  ten-year 
interval,  1841-1851,  amounts  to  no  less  than  222,029 ! 
And  this  return,  you  must  bear  in  mind,  takes  no 
cognisance  of  the  many  thousands  who  perished  by 
the  wayside,  or  in  the  lone  deserted  cabin,  untended 
and  uncared-for  in  the  general  moral  prostration  that 
paralysed  the  sympathies  as  well  as  the  energies  of 
all.  Thousands  there  were,  as  we  all  well  know, 
who  thus  passed  away  uncounted  and  unrecorded, 
and  whose  deaths  would  swell  the  great  mortuary 
roll  of  that  decade,  hir  beyond  even  its  present 
terrifying  proportions.  Another  great  element  is 
omitted,  and  necessarily  so,  from  the  calculations  of 
the  Census  Commissioners  ; I refer  to  the  number  of 
those  who,  in  the  general  panic  of  emigration  which 
then  seized  on  so  many  thousands  of  our  people,  bore 
with  them  from  their  Iiish  homes  the  seeds  of  the 
pestilence,  which  ripened  into  fatal  maturity,  be- 
tween the  crowded  and  stilling  decks  of  the  emi- 
grant ship,  or  upon  the  hospitable  shores  of  the  coun- 
try of  their  adoption,  carrying  death  and  desolation 
to  all  with  whom  they  held  intercourse  on  theii' 
landing. 

But  even  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  mortality  from  fever,  as  furnished  by  the 
census  returns,  what  an  a'wful  subject  for  contempla- 
tion is  there  presented ! Again,  what  a fearful  con- 
tingency is  it  not  to  anticipate,  not  only  as  possible, 
but  as  not  improbable,  that  hundreds  of  thousands  ol 
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the  very  flower  of  our  race  may  be  destined  to  fall 
victims  to  fresh  visitation  of  this  dire  pestilence,  ere 
the  present  quarter  of  a century  shall  have  elapsed  ! 
None  can  say  that  such  will  not  be  the  case.  Indeed, 
many  are  convinced,  and  I am  not  indisposed  to  share 
in  the  conviction  ; and  I would  even  venture  to  say, 
regardless  of  the  [xavn  xaxCov ! which  meets  aU  such 
prophecies  of  ill  omen,  that  as  far  as  human  experi- 
ence goes,  it  is  aU  but  certain,  that  this  century  wiU 
not  close  without  one,  or  it  may  be  more,  ty|)hus 
epidemics,  simUar,  if  not  superior  in  extent  and  malig- 
nity, to  that  from  the  dire  effects  of  which  we  have 
but  just  recently  emerged. 

Let  us  inquire  what  proportion  this  enormous 
number  of  deaths  from  fever  bore  to  those  from  aU 
other  diseases.  We  find  that  during  the  past  decade, 
1841-51,  the  deaths  from  dysentery,  though  next  in 
order,  amounted  to  only  93,232.  Thus  the  deaths 
from  fever  were  more  than  double  those  from  dysen- 
tery ; while  to  the  total  specified  causes,  the  deaths 
from  fever  were  in  the  proportion  of  1 to  5'5. 

Now,  if  the  deaths  from  fever  be  assumed  to  be 
only  as  one  to  three  of  those  affected  with  the  disease, 
we  should  have  the  number  of  those  attacked  within 
the  decade,  greatly  over  half  a miUion.  More  than 
one-sixteenth  of  tlie  popiflation  woifld  thus  have  gone 
through  the  epidemic.  No  such  calciflation  can,  of 
course,  be  accimate ; but  it  wiU  give  you  no  unjust 
view  of  the  enormous  responsibihties,  the  duties,  and 
the  cares  which  devolve  on  those  who  constitute  tlie 
medical  body  in  this  countiy.  In  no  way  can  you 
get  a more  fuU  conception  of  the  importance  of  the 
mission  which  they  are  called  upon  to  fulfil. 

If  you  are  destined  to  be  practitioners  in  Ireland, 
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certain  I am  that  much  of  your  practice  will  be  in 
fever  cases ; and  that  as  fever  patients,  the  liighly 
prized  lives  of  the  lords  of  the  soil,  and  in  sight  of 
God  the  not  less  prized  hves  of  his  poorer  creatures, 
your  own  peasant  fellow-countrymen,  will  again  and 
again  be  in  your  hands  : with  what  zeal  and  energy 
should  you  not  prepare  for  these  trusts  ! 

But  you  must  likewise  remember  that  it  is  not 
alone  in  times  of  great  epidemic  visitations  that  you 
will  have  to  combat  this  “ morbomni  tarn  pestiferum 
agmen  ” in  this  country.  For  I believe  it  admits  of 
no  doubt,  that  in  its  worst  forms,  the  maculated 
typhus,  or  Irish  tyi^hus, — for  by  this  name  it  is  now 
almost  universally  known  amongst  European  nosolo- 
gists — is  never,  on  any  given  day,  in  any  given  year, 
entirely  absent  from  a greater  or  less  extent  of  the 
city  or  country  districts  of  Leland.  It  is,  in  fact,  and 
has  long  been  endemic  amongst  us,  in  the  fullc'st  sense 
of  the  word.  In  the  natural  history  of  the  disease, 
and  as  an  appendage  to  any  definitions  of  the  typhus, 
systematic  nosographers  must  henceforth  add  the 
words,  '‘’■chief  habitat^  Ireland."  As  Irish  practitioners, 
it  will  manifestly  be  yom’  first  and  most  essential  duty 
to  make  yourselves  masters  of  aU  that  science  furnishes 
to  us  respecting  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of 
fever. 

But  even  should  your  avocations  be  exercised  in 
other  lands,  whether  as  pubhc  servants  in  any  of  the 
distant  colonies  or  broad  possessions  of  the  British 
Ernpire,  or  as  adventurers  seeking  new  homes  and 
fortunes  in  the  Far  West,  your  knowledge  and  your 
skill  wiU  be  ever  taxed  in  every  clime  and  amongst 
every  race,  to  stay  the  destroying  hand  of  this  uni- 
versal enemy  of  our  kind.  For  in  some  one  or  other 
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of  its  forms,  this  cosmopolitan  disease  meets  you  in 
both  hemispheres,  and  on  either  .side  of  the  hne. 
And  if  you  wish  to  be  worthy  of  your  high  mission, 
and  equal  to  the  responsibihties  of  your  caUing,  you 
must  be  prepared,  with  all  the  resources  of  your  art, 
to  meet  this  deadly  antagonist  face  to  face,  and  to 
dispute  with  him  each  inch  of  ground,  remembering 
that  the  contest  is  for  that  in  wliich  no  earthly  power 
nor  the  fullest  riches  of  the  earth  can  avail  aught,  if 
it  be  not  given  to  yoim  art  under  God  to  achieve  the 
victory  over  death. 

Perhaps  in  no  position  in  hfe  are  the  duties  of  a 
pubhc  servant  of  so  high  a character,  of  such  im- 
mediate importance,  and  of  such  direct  utihty,  as 
those  of  the  medical  officer,  m either  branch  of  the 
pubhc  service,  naval  or  mihtaiy,  when  he  is  en- 
trusted with  the  care  of  the  chosen  troops  of  liis 
country  in  time  of  war. 

It  is  only  for  the  vulgar  and  the  uninformed  that 
war  exliibits  its  greatest  terrors  on  the  battle-field. 
The  medical  history  of  every  great  campaign  that 
the  world  has  seen,  tells  us  that  the  most  murderous 
inventions  wliich  mihtary  science  has  produced,  fi'om 
the  remotest  times  to  the  present,  reap  but  a small 
harvest  of  death  when  compared  with  the  long  black 
list  of  mortahty  which  the  rolls  of  disease  furnish  in 
such  fatal  abundance.  And  in  this  mortahty,  fever, 
as  we  have  before  said,  has,  in  almost  all  camjiaigns, 
played  the  largest  part.  M.  Scrive  teUs  us  that  in 
the  late  Eussian  war  309,268  was  the  grand  total  of 
men  of  all  arms  sent  from  the  shores  of  France  to 
the  East,  of  whom  not  less  than  200,000  entered  the 
ambulances  or  army  hospitals  ; of  these  only  50,000 
were  entered  for  u'ounds,  while  150,000  were  ad- 
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mitted  for  diseases  of  one  kind  or  another,  mostly 
fevers  and  dysentery. 

A complete  and  thorough  education  in  the  patho- 
logy and  therapeutics  of  fever  constitutes,  in  my 
mind,  the  first  and  most  essential  requu-ement  of  the 
medical  officer  in  the  public  service. 

How  is  this  necessary  requirement  to  be  obtained  ? 
It  is  only  by  careful  and  diligent  study  in  the  clinical 
wards  of  an  hospital,  and  the  close  following  of  the 
various  phases  of  the  disease  at  the  bedside  of  fever 
cases,  combined  with  the  systematic  teaching  and 
guidance  afforded  by  a Chair  of  Practice  of  Medicine, 
such  as  that  I have  the  honour  to  fill,  and  from 
which  this  important  subject  will  be  developed  to 
you  in  all  its  bearings.  Prom  a conviction  of  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  study  of  fever,  it  is  my 
intention  to  devote  a special,  and  by  no  means 
curtailed,  part  of  my  course  to  its  full  consideration. 

And,  gentlemen,  let  me  impress  it  upon  you,  that 
if  you  lose  the  present  opportunities  which  you  enjoy 
as  students  of  medicine  in  this  country,  where  fever 
is  always  at  hand  to  be  studied  at  will,  and  in  the 
fullest  manner,  it  may  never  again  be  your  fortune 
to  have  the  opportunity  of  mastering  its  phenomena 
and  the  principles  of  its  treatment,  till  you  are 
suddenly  called  to  assume  the  awfid  responsibihty  of 
dealing  with  it,  when  in  some  distant  foreign  station 
it  springs  into  existence,  wfith  a force,  a suddenness, 
and  a mahgnity,  that  would  strike  terror  in  the 
boldest  hearts  and  the  most  experienced  heads.  If 
you  are  not  entirely  heart-hardened  and  dishonest 
men,  the  conviction  of  your  ignorance  will  then 
bring  upon  you  a sense  of  culpabifity,  if  not  of  actual 
criminality,  that  vfill  go  far  to  paralyse  your  energies. 
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if  you  be  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  prepared  with 
the  previous  knowledge  and  experience  requisite  to 
oppose  successfully  the  hostile  advances  of  this  fell 
disease. 

In  one  respect  you  will  be  peculiarly  and  un- 
fortunately circumstanced,  if  you  are  called  upon  to 
deal  mth  an  outbreak  of  fever  mifortified  by  a 
previously  acquired  and  well-grounded  experience  of 
it.  Your  general  professional  knowledge  wiU  be  of 
much  less  direct  avail  in  this  than  in  almost  all  other 
classes  of  diseases ; for  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
fever  has  a special  pathology,  and  demands  a special 
system  of  therapeutics,  and  for  each  of  us  these  are 
to  be  learned  solely  by  a practical  and  personal 
experience  of  the  disease,  and  by  that  alone.  It  is 
far  from  my  intention  to  under-rate  the  importance 
of  the  surgical  part  of  your  duties.  But  I believe 
that  Avliile  with  a competent  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  the  ordinary  principles  of  sm'gery,  the  results  of 
even  one  campaign  will  make  an  efficient  operator  of 
the  diligent  and  observant  staff  and  regimental 
assistant -surgeon,  and  prepare  him  for  almost  any 
emergency  of  the  battle-field,  nothing  can  supplement 
tlie  want  of  an  early  and  systematic  training  in  the 
pathology  and  therapeutics  of  fever.  I have  myself 
guided  the  eager  and  nervous,  though  resolute  hand, 
of  a junior  assistant-siu-geon  in  his  first  operation  in 
the  field,  and  I have  seen  that  same  person,  but  a 
few  months  later,  wield  the  knife  with  all  the  skill, 
the  dexterity,  and  the  firmness  of  a practised  ojjerator. 
On  the  other  hand,  I have  known  men  to  be  bad 
practitioners  in  fever  who  were  not  deficient  in  ability 
or  power  of  observation,  who  had  passed  through 
many  campaigns,  and  who  had  had  repeated  oppor- 
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tiinities  of  witnessing  fever  epidemics  on  a large  scale, 
but  who,  from  deficiency  in  original  training  and  in 
tlie  principles  of  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
fever,  continued,  and  1 firmly  believe  were  ever 
destined  to  continue,  unsafe  practitioners  in  this  great 
class  of  diseases.  Indeed,  I believe  that  if  the  ground- 
work of  this  most  essential  study  be  not  properly  laid, 
before  you  pass  into  the  turmoil  and  agitation  of 
active  professional  life,  no  matter  what  your  abilities, 
no  matter  what  your  subsequent  acquirements,  you 
will  never  deserve  that  amount  of  confidence  which 
could  be  safely  reposed  in  the  eUligent  student  of 
three  years’  standing,  who  had  zealously  pursued  the 
study  of  fever  as  taught  in  this  city. 

I am  confident  that  were  the  importance  of  the^e 
maxims  fully  known  to,  or  duly  appreciated  by  those 
who  hold  the  dii’ection  of  the  public  medical  service 
in  these  kingdoms,  steps  would  be  taken  to  ensure, 
as  a necessary  qualification  for  entrance  into  this 
branch  of  the  service,  the  certified  attendance  of 
eveiy  candidate  on  a full  and  complete  course  of 
instruction  in  the  pathology  and  therapeutics  of 
fever.  I feel  eveiy  confidence  that  some  such 
com’se  will  be  adopted  sooner  or  later,  and  that  the 
lives  of  so  many  gallant  fellows  shall  not  be  trusted 
to  the  chance  knowledge  and  haphazard  acquirements 
of  those  who  are  charged  with  watcliing  over  their 
health. 

Here  let  me  observe,  that  I in  no  manner  wish  to 
cast  aught  of  shght  or  imputation  upon  the  able 
medical  officers  of  the  British  army.  Amongst  them 
will  be  found  numerous  able  observers,  and  skilful 
practitioners  and  profound  pathologists.  Amongst 
them  I number  a host  of  fellow-students  and  personal 
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friends  of  riper  years,  for  whose  knowledge  and 
acquirements  I have  the  higliest  esteem.  But  what 
I do  hold  up  to  pubhc  animadversion  is,  that  while 
fever  constitutes,  admittedly,  the  most  fonnidable  of 
the  scom’ges,  or  the  retributive  visitations,  if  you  will, 
to  which  armies  as  well  as  other  masses  of  men  are 
liable,  it  should  be  possible  for  any  person,  no  matter 
what  his  other  acquirements,  to  be  placed  m charge 
over  bodies  of  troops,  who  shall  not  have  given 
satisfactory  evidence  before  his  nomination  to  such  a 
trust,  that  he  has  had  special  opportunities  for 
studying  fever,  and  that  he  possesses  the  requisite 
skill  and  knowledge  to  combat  tliis  disease  when  it 
breaks  out  amongst  those  entrusted  to  his  care. 
Under  the  present  system  it  is  possible,  it  may  be, 
and  I beheve  it  often  is  the  case,  that  a person  will 
be  called  on  to  treat  fever  on  a large  scale,  who  has 
never  once  set  foot  vdthin  the  wards  of  an  hospital 
in  which  fever  patients  are  received.  And  tliis  may, 
and  for  aught  any  one  could  show  to  the  contrary, 
does  occur,  not  only  m garrison  at  home,  but  stiU 
worse,  on  distant  foreign  stations,  where  the  advant- 
ages of  professional  assistance  and  consultation  are 
not  attainable.  In  this  respect,  and  it  ainiiot  be  too 
mdely  known,  a great  defect  still  exists  in  the 
medical  educational  arrangements  of  the  public 
service. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  inquire  what  fever  is. 
The  disease  has  been  variously  defined,  but  with  no 
better  success  than  is  found  to  attend  other  attempts 
at  systematic  definition  in  medicine,  as  well  as  in  many 
other  branches  of  science.  I can  find  no  better 
definition  than  that  furnished  b)'^  Cullen,  and  slightly 
modified  by  Dr.  Christison.  It  is,  as  you  will  see, 
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ratlier  a brief  enumeration  of  the  chief  phenomena 
which  attend  the  outset  of  a fever  case,  than  a defi- 
nition in  any  strict  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  to  the 
following  effect : — “ After  a preliminaiy  stage  of 
languor,  weakness,  and  defective  appetite,  — accele- 
ration of  the  pulse,  increased  heat,  great  debility  of 
the  limbs,  and  disturbance  of  most  of  the  functions, 
without  primary  local  disease.” 

You  have  here  a very  good  outline  of  the  more 
ordinary  characteristics  of  fever  on  its  first  invasion 
of  the  system,  but  you  have  withal  learned  but  little 
that  is  of  an  absolutely  positive  nature  ; for,  as  we 
shall  subsequently  more  fully  see,  there  is  but  one 
of  the  phenomena  here  indicated  which  can  be 
regarded  as  essential  and  constant. 

If  you  ask  me  to  name  for  you  a character  of 
Fever  which  will  stand  the  test  of  being  invariable, 
constant,  and  so  far  essential  to  the  pyrexial  state,  the 
most  advanced  researches  of  the  most  modern  school 
of  pathological  inquirers  can  add  nothing  to  the 
doctrine  propounded  by  Galen,  so  long  since  as  the 
second  centmy  of  our  era.  This  great  obseiwer 
asserted  that  the  essence  of  fever  consisted  in  a 
calor  preeter  natiirani,  or  an  increase  of  the  animal 
temperatirre  of  the  system  to  a degree  greater  than 
that  of  the  physiological  standard.  The  metaphorical 
significance  of  the  terms  apphed  to  the  disease  from 
a very  early  period  in  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  other 
languages  (febris,  fi’om  fervere,  to  glow ; pyrexia, 
from  7rvp£(T(rco,  I am  hot),  imphes  the  almost  universal 
recognition  of  the  condition  of  increased  temperature 
in  fever.  Now  the  researches  of  modern  chemistry 
seem  to  show  that  these  names  are  in  reality  less 
metaphorical  than  they  would  at  first  sight  appear  to 
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be.  While,  furthermore,  it  is  proved  that  the 
animal  temperature,  whether  in  the  physiological 
state  of  health,  or  in  the  pathological  state  of  disease, 
is  maintained  by  a true  process  of  combustion,  in  no 
essential  respect  differing  from  that  which  takes 
place  in  any  ordinary  fire,  or  other  agency  consuming 
oxygen  and  generating  artificial  heat. 

It  would  form  the  subject  of  a digression  full  of 
interest,  and  not  devoid  of  practical  import,  if  I were 
to  place  before  you  a historical  view  of  the  various 
doctrines  which  have  in  succession  held  sway  for  a 
time  in  the  world  of  medicine  with  regard  to  fever. 
I might  glance  at  the  specious  doctrines  of  the  Humo- 
rahsts,  the  singular  modifications  which  the  humoral 
pathology  underwent  at  the  hands  of  the  alchemists, 
and  the  half-mystic,  half-philosophic  dogmas  of  Stahl. 
These  latter  hold,  as  it  were,  a middle  place  between 
the  vague  speculative  Medicine  of  the  olden  times, 
and  the  more  exact  observations  of  the  inquu'ers  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  which  so 
largely  contributed  to  lay  a solid  basis  for  the  more 
truly  scientific  and  elaborate  researches  of  recent  times. 
I could  hkewise  dwell,  ■with  no  small  advantage  to 
you,  from  the  example  which  they  afford,  on  the 
admirable  method,  tlie  profound  research,  and  the 
scientific  acumen  evinced  in  the  laboui's  of  Bonetus, 
Baglivi,  and  Boerhaave,  or  in  those  of  Sydenham, 
Morgagni,  or  Valsalva.  I would  also  gladly  avail 
myself,  did  time  and  space  permit,  of  this  opportunity 
for  dwelling  upon  those  labours  of  the  illustrious 
Cullen,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent 
fame  of  the  Edinburgli  School  of  Medicine. 

But,  as  I am  not  witliout  hope,  tliat  ere  long  the 
important  subject  of  the  history  of  our  art,  so  entirely 
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neglected  amongst  us  in  this  country  hitherto,  will  be 
illustrated  in  special  courses  of  Lectures,  I leave  for 
that  more  fitting  occasion,  and  for  an  abler  hand,  I 
trust,  this  vast  range  of  subjects,  to  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  justice  in  this  place,  and  which  would 
only  embarrass  us  if  we  attempted  here  any  examina- 
tion of  them,  however  imperfect  and  superficial.  Some 
very  remarkable  doctrines  there  are  wliich  belong  to 
a school  and  a period  but  little  anterior  to  our  own, 
and  which,  till  but  recently,  exercised  a very  extended 
influence  on  the  views  entertained  throughout  Europe 
with  respect  to  the  pathology  of  fever.  I refer  to 
the  theory  which  -emanated  from  the  great  French 
Anatomico-rathological  School,  and  which  was  sup- 
ported by  a body  of  investigators,  who,  for  the  ability, 
the  profound  research,  and  the  enduring  character 
of  their  inquiries,  have  seldom,  if  ever,  been  equalled 
in  the  history  of  our  science.  According  to  this 
tlieorjq  fever  was  regarded  as  the  constitutional 
result,  and  its  symptoms  as  the  general  expression 
throughout  the  system  of  the  effects  of  a localised 
process  of  disease,  having  for  its  constant  seat  a part 
of  the  intestinal  canal. 

This  view  was  based  by  its  supporters  upon  a series 
of  investigations,  almost  unparalleled  for  their  extent, 
and  for  the  completeness  with  which  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  the  various  lesions  of  fever  were  investi- 
gated. And  thus,  while  the  theory  itself  is  fast 
passing  into  the  domains  of  medical  histoiy,  such 
was  the  profound  abihty  and  the  masterly  spirit  of 
research  which  characterised  this  school  of  inquirers, 
that  the  facts  which  they  accumidated  will  ever 
remain,  not  alone  as  a monument  of  their  labours, 
but  as  a permanent  and  valuable  acquisition  to  science. 
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On  a future  occasion  we  sliall  liavc  to  inquire  more 
particularly  into,  and  indeed  borrow  largely  from,  the 
labours  of  the  illustrious  Louis,  and  some  of  hLs 
colleagues,  for  the  illustration  of  the  pathology  of  one 
special  form  of  fever,  the  typhoid. 

The  eminent  investigators  of  this  period,  amongst 
whom  Louis  stands  pre-emhient,  constituted  a school 
of  observation  and  theory  combined.  It  was  suc- 
ceeded by  one,  which  centering  chiefly  in  the  labours 
of  one  man,  Eokitansky,  of  Vienna,  was  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  accurate  observation  and 
record  of  facts  in  pathological  anatomy.  It  is  only 
in  an  advanced  period  of  your  studies,  that  you  wdl 
be  in  a position  to  recognise  the  value  of  the  vast 
additions  wliich  have  been  thus  made  to  medicme  by 
this  great  observer,  almost  single-handed.  It  may 
be  said  that  he  has  given  to  our  knowledge  of  disease 
an  approach  to  certainty,  that  till  his  time  could 
scarcely  have  been  hoped  for  by  even  the  most 
sanguine  inquirers. 

Before  I pass  from  this  veiy  cm’soiy  notice  of  so 
important  a period,  I may  express  a hope  that  at 
some  time  not  very  remote,  the  labours  of  Schoenlein 
will  be  made  known  to  you  as  they  deseiwe.  Many 
others  there  are  hkewise,  whose  names  have  not 
received  their  due  meed  of  acknowleds?ment  and 
praise  in  this  country  ; and  whose  fives  and  labours, 
influential  as  they  have  been  in  the  advancement  of 
our  art,  and  its  collateral  branches  of  science,  fully 
deserved  a warmer  recognition  at  our  hands. 

In  any  notice  of  the  general  pathology  of  fever 
such  as  this,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  pass  over  the 
investigations  of  a contemporary  scliool,  that  of  Vir- 
chow, of  Beilin,  and  Ins  colleagues,  who  represent 
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the  most  advanced  inquirers  of  modern  medicine. 
Indeed,  while  we  have  up  to  the  present  moment 
but  passingly  glanced  at  some  of  the  various  theories 
which  have  been  promulgated  in  respect  to  fever,  I 
think  it  will  be  worth  our  while  to  enter  Avith  some- 
what of  closer  detail  into  the  views  of  Professor  Vir- 
chow. For,  though  I am  far  from  sa5ung  that  they 
are  to  be  considered  as  giving  us  a whole  and  com- 
plete solution  of  the  pathological  problem — what  is 
fever.?  they  may,  I think,  be  safely  accepted  as 
embodying  a large  amount  of  what  is  most  essential  for 
the  ultimate  determination  of  this  question.  For  my 
OAvn  part,  I am  fully  persuaded  that  in  following  them 
up,  Ave  shall  be  on  the  right  track.  But  be  this  as  it 
may,  they  noAV  occupy  so  prominent  a place  in 
scientific  medicine,  that  I should  not  be  doing 
justice  to  you  or  to  my  subject,  if  I did  not  place 
before  you  a brief  but  clear  expose  of  them. 

Fever  and  inflammation,  in  some  respects  the 
analogues  of  each  other,  constitute  the  most  remark- 
able of  all  the  pathological  processes  Avhich  Ave  are 
acquainted  Avith.  Though  the}^  undoubtedly  present 
many  opposite  characters,  there  is,  and  indeed  pro- 
bably ever  Avill  be,  a kind  of  debateable  ground,  in 
Avhich  it  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
assign  strict  limits  to  each.  It  Avould  even  seem  that 
these  processes  may  be  alternate  or  intercurrent ; or, 
on  the  other  hand,  their  characters  and  phenomena 
may  be  so  blended,  that  Ave  can  only  adopt  the 
expedient  of  a mixed  term  to  define  the  resultant 
condition.  This  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of 
draAving  a marked  line  of  demarcation  between  these 
great  morbid  processes,  is  practically  exemplified  in 
the  retention  in  medical  language  of  the  still  common 
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and  habitual  expression — inflammatory  fevers;  in 
the  use  of  which  we  recognise  and  acknowledge  the 
difficulty  of  assigning  to  each  of  these  great  morbid 
states  its  distinct  part.  But,  while  the  two  sta’tes 
often  unquestionably  present  so  much  of  analogy,  and 
while  we  admit  that  they  may  often  co-exLst  simul- 
taneously and  concurrently ; you  must  impress  it  upon 
your  minds  as  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  your  com- 
pass, and  one  of  the  prime  canous  of  your  art  as 
practical  physicians,  that  fevee  is  not  iNFLA^nL\TiON. 
At  a fiuther  stage  of  oiu  inquiry,  we  shall  endeavour 
to  draw  such  hues  of  demarcation  for  your  guidance  in 
this  respect,  as  may  be  practicable  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge. 

We  now  proceed  to  address  ourselves  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  question,  what  fever  is.  Of  the 
various  phenomena  presented  by  fevers,  that  of  an 
elevation  of  the  temperatiue  of  the  body,  in  whole  or 
m part,  is  the  most  constant  and  remarkable,  and  has 
likewise  attracted  most  inquiiy.  With  Galen,  as  we 
have  before  stated,  the  calor  'proeter  nahirain  con- 
stituted the  essential  phenomenon  ; many  subsequent 
observers  have,  however,  refused  to  recognise  it  as 
either  constant  or  essential.  And  this  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  a very  striking  and  obGous  diminu- 
tion of  temperature,  in  several  parts  of  the  body,  not 
only  attends  the  outset  of  fevers,  when  the  patient’s 
own  sensations,  and  the  hnpression  upon  our  senses 
fully  concur,  as  to  the  actual  coldness  of  various  parts, 
but  is  often  present  at  a late  period  of  the  disease. 
We  now  refer  to  the  phenomena  of  intercurrent 
rigors,  which  are  often  knoAvn  to  occur  pending  the 
course  of  febrile  diseases,  and  sometimes  even  at 
their  very  height ; algid  states  exemplify  the  same. 
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While  the  determination  of  this  question  rested  on 
the  faUible  evidence  of  sensation,  and  such  imperfect 
tests  as  tliat  of  the  application  of  the  hand,  it  was 
obviously  impossible  that  it  could  receive  any  definite 
solution.  There  was  clearly  but  one  method  by 
which  positive  results  could  be  obtained,  such  as 
should  be  beyond  the  reach  of  cavil  or  question. 
Such  means  were  furnished  by  the  thermometer 
alone ; and  it  is  only  to  be  wondered  at,  that  this 
test  was  not  earlier  applied.  An  observer  of  the 
German  school  was  the  first  to  put  in  practice  this 
definite  mode  of  investigation.  De  Ilaen  was,  I 
believe,  the  first  to  employ  the  thermometer  to  ascer- 
tain the  temperature  of  fever.  His  observations  went 
to  show  the  entire  correctness  of  Galen’s  lemma,  with 
regard  to  the  calor  preeter  naturam.  For  De  Haen 
found  that,  eiieii  in  the  rigors  of  fever,  there  was  in 
internal  parts  a manifest  increase  of  temperature,  in 
some  cases  to  the  extent  of  2°,  3°,  and  even  4° ; he 
further  showed  that  the  slightest  febrile  conditions 
are  attended  with  an  increase  of  heat,  which  is  like- 
wise in  some  instances  the  only  observable  phenome- 
non whatever.  These  experiments  have  been  since 
repeated  and  abundantly  confirmed  by  many  inquirers. 
The  fever  temperature  has  been  determined  in  the 
mouth  and  the  anus,  the  axilla,  the  folds  of  the  groin, 
and  other  parts.  We  have  now  the  accumulated 
authority  of  such  men  as  Gierse,  Eoger,  Traube,  Zim- 
merman, and  Barensprung,  to  name  no  others,  for 
stating  that  elevation  of  temperature  of  the  whole,  or 
some  parts  of  the  body,  of  internal  if  not  of  external 
parts,  is  a constant  and  unfailing  attendant  on  the 
febrile  condition.  So  that  Virchow  seems  to  be  fully 
justified  in  the  statement,  that  it  is  no  longer  doubt- 
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fill,  that  in  the  calor  proeter  naturam,  as  stated  by 
Galen,  is  the  substance  of  fevers.  What  then,  you  will 
ask,  is  to  be  said  respecting  the  chilliness,  and  even 
positive  cold  complauied  of  by  the  patient  on  the  in- 
vasion of  febrile  disease,  and  appreciable  not  only  by 
the  sensations  of  the  patient,  but  also  by  the  sense  of 
touch  of  the  physician?  It  is  found  that  these  sensa- 
tions of  cold,  which  accompany  the  rigors  of  the  inci- 
pient febrile  condition,  are  in  reality  but  peripheral 
phenomena ; for  to  use  again  the  words  of  Virchow, 
Wcihrend  die  ausseren  Theile  frieren.,  hrennen  die  in- 
neren,  “ Wliile  the  outer  parts  freeze,  the  inner  burn.” 
These  are  aU-important,  but  simple  obsen'ations, 
which  you  can  readily  verify  for  yourselves.  Increase 
of  temperature,  then,  to  the  extent  it  may  be  of  4° 
above  the  j)hysiological  standard,  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a constant,  and,  so  far  at  least,  an  essential  condition 
of  fever.  And  thus,  while  the  natimal  blood  heat  in 
health  may  be  assumed  to  be  about  98°,  when  the 
condition  of  fever  is  established,  the  thermometer 
placed  in  the  mouth,  the  anus,  the  axilla,  or  other 
suitable  part,  wiU  be  found  to  indicate  an  increase  of 
the  systemic  temperature  to  100°,  102°,  104°,  or  it 
may  be  even  a little  more. 

Now  can  we  point  to  any  one  other  condition  of 
wliich  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  constant  m fever  ? I 
believe  that  we  must  answer  this  question  in  the  neg- 
ative ; for  what  we  know  of  the  phenomena  of  neiwous 
disturbance,  however  their  importance  may  be  ulti- 
mately established,  is  yet  too  indefinite  to  be  I’elied 
upon,  and  therefore  increase  of  temperature  remains 
as  the  one  sole  constant  element  of  the  febrile  state, 
of  the  existence  of  Avhich  we  have  well-established 
and  reliable  scientific  evidence.  Various  other  phe- 
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nomena  indeed  are,  doubtless,  commonly  attendant 
upon  the  fever  condition  ; but  it  is  undeniable  that, 
with  the  exception  of  that  here  specified,  any  or  all  of 
them  may  be  absent  in  particular  cases. 

If  we  inquire  what  is  the  seat  of  this  increased 
temperature,  we  shall  find  that  wherever  it  may  ori- 
ginate, and  however  it  may  be  induced,  the  whole 
blood-mass  must  sooner  or  later  participate  in  it. 
What  its  precise  point  of  departure  may  be,  we  have 
no  means  of  determining.  It  would  certainly  seem  to 
be  general  rather  than  local.  But  however  this  be,  it 
is  obvious  that  the  blood  in  some  parts  at  first,  and  in 
all  finally,  must  share  in  the  general  increase  of  tem- 
perature. It  is  the  only  all-pervading  element : and 
for  this  reason,  i.e.  that  it  is,  so  to  speak,  an  ubiquitous 
fluid  of  the  animal  system,  the  blood,  even  though  the 
change  of  temperature  be  not  first  and  originally  in- 
duced in  its  own  mass,  comes  necessarily  sooner  or 
later  to  participate  in  it.  In  the  fully  developed  con- 
dition of  the  febrile  state,  we  may  fairly  assume  that 
all  parts  and  tissues  of  the  system  partake,  more  or 
less,  of  the  increase  of  temperature,  indirectly,  and  by 
communication  of  heat,  if  not  directly  and  by  actually 
contributing  to  its  production.  We  shall  presently  see 
how  far  it  is  probable  that  local  and  general  tissue 
changes,  or  histo-chemical  metamorphoses  of  the  con- 
stituent elements  of  the  body  conduce  to  this  end. 
We  shall  not  stop  here  to  examine  the  various  theo- 
ries which  from  age  to  age  have  been  put  forward  to 
explain  the  phenomena  of  increased  temperature  in 
fever.  Certain  physical  conditions,  such  as  mcreased 
velocity  and  friction  of  the  blood-particles,  cannot, 
perhaps,  be  altogether  excluded  from  consideration. 
But  in  the  present  state  of  science,  it  must  be  admitted 
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that  the  chief  source  of  increased  temperature  in  the 
febrile  state  is  to  be  sought  in  an  increa.sed  activity  of 
the  causes  which  operate  in  the  production  of  the 
pliysiological  or  healthy  temperature.  It  is  now 
placed  beyond  question,  that  the  source  of  the  normal 
animal  temperature  is  to  be  found  in  the  chemical 
development  of  heat  attendant  on  nutrient  changes 
perpetually  going  on  in  the  tissues.  There  is  no 
reason  for  seeking  other  sources  for  the  fever  heat 
than  those  which  are  kno^vn  to  furnish  the  natural 
heat ; they  are,  in  the  very  fii'st  place,  enough  and 
sufficient,  and  beyond  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  go. 
Vuxhow  assumes  them  to  be  augmented  in  fever,  or 
in  other  words,  he  assumes  that  the  nutrient  meta- 
morphosis of  the  tissues  is  increased,  and,  as  a natm-al 
and  necessary  consequence,  this  gives  rise  to  increase 
of  temperatiu’e.  There  is  an  increased  consumption 
of  organic  material  throughout  the  system  ; but  this 
is  not  the  only  departure  from  the  normal  action  in 
fever,  for  it  is  not  alone  the  materials  supphed  by 
nutrition  that  are  subjected  to  increased  metamor- 
phosis, i.e.  increased  combustion,  which  iuiphes 
increased  temperature ; but  the  actual  constituent 
elements  of  the  body  themselves  undergo  metamor- 
phic  changes,  and  are  removed,  and  tliis  in  some 
instances  to  a very  remarkable  extent.  Xot  only  the 
animal  fluids,  such  as  blood,  parenchymatous  fluids, 
tlie  animal  oils  and  flits,  but  even  the  sohds,  as 
muscle,  gland-tissue,  and  bone  itself,  undergo  manifest 
diminution  in  volume  and  density  in  the  com'sc  of 
febrile  diseases,  often  to  an  excessive  degree. 

Increased  respiratoiy  action  has  likewise  been 
assigned  as  a cause  of  increased  consumption  of 
organic  material,  and  of  the  increase  of  temperature. 
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the  exhided  carbonic  acid  thrown  oif  from  the  lungs 
being  taken  as  the  standard  of  measurement  in  estimat- 
ing tlie  increased  activity  of  the  respiratory  combus- 
tion powers  ; and  some  exact  observations  which 
liave  been  made  do  appear  to  show  that,  as  far  as  this 
function  is  concerned,  tliere  is  an  actual  increase  in 
the  process  of  oxidation  in  fever.  This,  however,  is 
undoubtedly  but  an  imperfect  mode  of  estimating  the 
amount  of  oxidation,  for,  as  recent  researches  show, 
many  organic  substances  become  oxidised  without 
tlie  production  of  carbonic  acid  ; on  the  other  hand, 
Moleschott  has  remarked  that  the  origin  of  heat  in 
the  body  is  not  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  combi- 
nations of  oxygen  with  organic  materials,  but  that  in 
the  separation  of  bodies  which  become  only  in  part 
oxidised  is  to  be  found  a rich  source  for  the  produc- 
tion of  animal  heat.  This  statement  is  meant  to  apply 
to  the  pliysiological  condition,  but  it  is  obvious  that 
it  is  equally  apphcable  to  the  pathological. 

However  induced,  increased  rate  and  force  of  tlie 
circidation  are  commonly  observable  at  an  early 
period  of  fever  ; increased  circulation  almost  neces- 
sarily implies  increased  nutritive  changes  in  the  tissues 
generally,  the  consequences  of  which  have  been  seen  to 
be  increase  of  temperature.  We  know  likewise  from 
the  experiments  of  Becquerel  and  Breschet,  and  those 
of  Helmholtz,  that  even  artificially  induced  muscular 
movement  is  attended  by  increase  of  temperature, 
while  it  is  proved  from  other  sources  of  observation 
that  muscular  movement  is  attended  by  consumption 
of  muscular  tissue.  Other  observations  are  not 
wanted  to  show  how  increase  of  the  natimal  processes 
of  nutrient  metamorphosis  is  attended  with  increase 
of  temperature.  We  may,  therefore,  I think,  safely 
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assume  that  increase  of  temperature  in  fever  is  the 
result  of  mcreased  tissue  change,  which  is  itself  im- 
mediately connected  with,  if  not  entirely  dependent 
on,  increased  circulation,  whether  local  or  general. 
But  in  a subsequent  Chapter  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  prove  that  this  assumption  is  not  gratuitous,  for  it 
rests  on  the  basis  of  observed  facts. 

If,  then,  with  Virchow,  we  regard  increased  heat 
as  the  pathognomonic  symptom  and  the  essential  con- 
dition of  fever,  and  consider  it  to  be  dependent  on 
increased  metamorphosis  and  increased  consumption 
of  the  constituents  of  the  body,  we  have  yet  to  seek 
the  cause  of  this  increased  action  in  the  system.  This 
cause,  the  causa  proxima,  of  fever,  Virchow  regards  as 
internal,  and  connected  with  the  body  itself,  in  contra- 
distinction to  the  external  cause  actiug  on  the  body 
from  without.  Various  changes  in  the  constitution 
of  the  blood,  productive  of  a materies  acris,  fever-stuif, 
the  2^y'^’'^'togen  of  Eisenmann,  have  been  assumed  as 
the  causes  of  fever  ; but  -while  we  may  hold  that  in 
many  cases  some  such  change  is  actually  produced, 
we  are  not  yet  in  a position  either  to  deternune  its 
precise  nature,  or  to  understand  how  it  is  itself  brought 
about. 

Some  facts  determined  by  recent  mvestigation  and 
experiment  would  appear  to  show  that  the  first 
steps  in  the  establislunent  of  febrile  conditions  are 
not  to  be  souglit  in  the  blood  itself,  or  any  part  of 
the  cmculating  apparatus ; and  to  indicate  certain 
deranged  conditions  of  the  nervous  system,  as  more 
hkely  to  fLU’nisli  us  with  an  explanation  at  once 
rational  and  probable  on  tliis  point. 
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ciiAr.  II. 

C3ENERAL  PATHOLOGY  OF  FEVER. 

You  must  permit  me  to  recall  to  your  minds,  in  a 
brief  recapitulation,  tlie  most  essential  of  tlie  facts 
which  we  considered  in  our  first  Chapter  in  con- 
nection Avith  fever. 

After  a very  cursory  glance  at  some  fcAv  of  tlie 
more  important  of  the  various  doctrines  whicli  have 
been  held  from  time  to  time  regarding  fever,  Ave 
Avere  engaged  in  tlie  more  immediate  and  detailed 
consideration  of  those  remarkable  vicAvs  recently 
propounded  by  the  school  of  VircliOAv. 

We  saw  that  in  the  opinion  of  these  eminent 
authorities,  fever  Avas  essentially  characterised  by  the 
condition  of  increased  temperature,  Avhich  Avas  to  be 
regarded  as  the  result  of  an  increased  consumption  of 
organic  material  throughout  the  system.  We  saAv 
that,  even  in  the  stages  of  rigors,  the  increase  of 
temperature  Avas  found  in  some  mstances  to  reach 
2°,  3°,  or  more  degrees,  above  the  physiological 
standard ; and  that  thus,  while  the  normal  blood 
heat  Avas  about  98°,  the  temperatiu-e  of  fever  might 
be  regarded  as  from  100°  to  102°,  or  104°,  or  even 
still  more  in  some  cases. 

Having  shoAvn  how  fever  heat,  increased  rate  and 
force  of  the  circulation,  and  increased  consumption  of 
organic  material,  thus  stood  in  close  connection,  Ave 
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were  next  about  to  inquire  how  far  the  state  of 
science  at  present  warranted  us  in  assuming  that 
any  special  point  of  departure  could  be  assigned  for 
the  various  phenomena  comprised  under  the  head  of 
fever. 

It  was  maintained  by  Cullen,  in  the  last  centurj”, 
that  the  first  fink  m the  chain  of  fever  actions,  was  a 
depressed  state  of  the  bram  and  nervous  system. 
He  considered  that  the  spasm  of  the  capillaries,  the 
favourite  theoiy  of  Hofimaim,  resulted  from  this 
depression  of  the  brain  and  nervous  centres,  and  that 
the  reaction  of  the  circulation  was  an  efibrt  to  over- 
come this  state  of  spasm  of  the  extreme  vessels. 

I beheve  there  can  be  now  but  httle  doubt  that 
the  former  part  of  tliis  proposition  of  Cullen  has 
anticipated  to  some  extent  what  we  must  now  admit 
to  be  an  efiective  cause  in  the  production  of  the 
earlier  febrile  conditions.  We  cannot  appeal  to  the 
blood  itself,  or  to  any  one  part  of  the  cu’culatmg 
apparatus,  more  than  to  another,  for  an  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  which  are  exhibited  in  fever. 
Increase  of  heat  is  doubtless  caused  by  increase  of 
metamorphosis  of  the  tissues,  and  this  m its  tmii  we 
know  to  be  dependent  on  increased  circidatiou ; but 
we  have  stiU  to  inquire  what  it  is  that  causes  this 
increase  of  circulation,  either  as  to  rate,  force,  tension, 
or  other  of  its  physical  conditions. 

Knowing,  as  we  do,  from  the  results  of  various 
independent  observations  and  experiments,  that  the 
circulation  is  dii’ectly  under  tlie  control  of  the 
nervous  system,  we  shall  add  one  more  fink  to  the 
chain  of  evidences  we  possess  respecting  fever,  if 
we  are  enabled  to  show  that  increased  temperatm’e, 
as  resultmg  from  increased  circulation  in  fever,  is  in 
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any  directly  assignable  way  under  the  influence  of 
nervous  power. 

Without  very  ample  digi’ession,  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  go  at  length  into  the  accumulated  evi- 
dence which  can  be  brouglit  to  bear,  from  experi- 
ment and  observation,  upon  the  relations  existing 
between  certain  states  of  the  nervous  system,  as  t(j 
either  excitation  or  depression  of  its  functions,  and 
certain  phenomena  of  tlie  circulation  and  of  animal 
temperature,  which  stand  in  direct  relation  to  each 
otlier.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  briefly 
citing  what  seems  best  established  in  this  department 
of  physiological  physics,  and  most  pertinent  to  the 
matter  in  hand. 

It  seems  pretty  well  determined  that  certain  parts 
of  the  nervous  system  preside  over  the  general  and 
local  circidations,  and  througli  the  circidating  appa- 
i-atus  over  the  general  and  local  processes  of  nutri- 
tion, and  of  nutrient  metamorphosis  of  the  tissues. 
It  is  this  latter  change  we  know  which  immediately 
influences  the  development  of  animal  temperature  ; 
and  thus  animal  heat,  through  the  medium  of  the 
tissue  metamorphosis,  by  which  it  is  directly  gene- 
rated, comes  to  be,  in  one  remove  only,  under  the 
control  of  the  nervous  system.  The  nerves,  in  fact, 
it  may  be  stated,  from  their  influence  over  the  cir- 
cidating apparatus,  constitute  the  natural  regidators 
of  the  development  of  animal  temperature. 

As  stated  on  a former  occasion,  when  we  were 
engaged  in  a more  detailed  consideration  of  this 
subject  [British  and  Foreign  Review,  1855),  there  is 
no  reason  for  seeking  other  sources  for  the  fever  heat 
than  those  which  furnish  the  natural  heat : oidy  it 
may  be  considered  that  in  fever  the  usual  processes 
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are  in  excess,  and  this  excess  may  be  tracc*d  to  eitlier 
of  two  soiu'ces.  We  may  suppose  tliat  certain  ner\'es 
preside  over  the  development  of  heat,  or  that  its  pro- 
duction is  moderated  by  certain  nerves  ; in  the  former 
case,  the  febrile  heat  is  to  be  attributed  to  an  in- 
creased, in  the  latter  to  a diminished,  inner\'ation. 
The  experiments  of  Becquerel  and  Breschet,  and 
those  of  Helmholtz  show,  as  already  stated,  that 
nervous  excitation,  when  it  induces  muscular  con- 
traction, is  attended  by  increase  of  temperatui’e.  Li 
opposition  to  this,  Bernard  has  proved  that  section 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck  is  followed  by 
rapid  increase  of  temperature  in  the  corresponding 
half  of  the  head.  Brown-Sequard’s  experiments  are 
to  the  same  effect.  E.  H.  Weber  has  shown  that 
irritation  of  the  vagi  nerves  causes  an  arrest  of  the 
heart’s  action  ; wfide  it  is  long  known  that  after  sec- 
tion of  these  nerves,  a remarkable  acceleration  of  the 
pulse  takes  place.  Ludwig  and  Hoffa  have  ascer- 
tained that,  by  moderate  irritation  of  the  vagi,  the 
lateral  pressure  of  the  blood  in  the  arteries  is  lessened ; 
Wilde  Vodcman  and  Fowedn  have  estabhshed  that  it 
is  increased  after  section  of  these  nerves.  A veiy 
mteresting  therapeutic  experiment  of  Traube  bears 
immediately  upon  this  subject,  and  confiims  the  re- 
sults of  Weber  above  stated.  He  has  found  that 
digitahs  acts  as  an  irritating  stimulant  upon  the  re- 
gidator  nerves  of  the  heart,  and  that  a diminished 
temperatiu'e  is  produced  by  its  employment,  whicli 
he  attributes  to  the  diminished  velocity  of  the  blcod- 
streain.  The  causes  which  regulate  the  velocity, 
tension,  and  other  physical  conditions  of  the  blood- 
stream, and  the  vessels  which  convej^  it,  seem  un- 
questionably to  reside  in  the  nervous  system,  which 
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exercises  a sort  of  regulator  or  moderator  function 
over  the  circulation,  and  through  the  circulation 
over  the  animal  temperature. 

Now,  taking  into  account  the  various  phenomena 
which  attend  the  onset  of  a fever,  characterised  as 
it  is  by  weakness,  prostration,  and  loss  of  energj% 
especially  in  the  muscles  and  sensitive  apparatus  (and 
all,  as  you  must  bear  in  mind,  so  rapidly  induced, 
within  a few  hours  in  many  cases),  we  may  conclude 
with  Virchow,  that  the  elevation  of  temperature, 
which  is  found  to  be  amongst  the  earliest  as  well  as 
most  constant  of  the  symptoms,  is  a paralytic  ])heno- 
menon.  Though  not  identical  with  the  ordinary 
paralytic  state,  it  is  in  all  essenti^d  respects  analogous 
to  it,  and  can  only  be  produced  by  a loss  of  poAver 
in  the  nerves  which  constitute  the  natural  regulators, 
or  it  may  be  moderators,  of  the  development  of 
animal  heat. 

With  regard  to  this  moderator  function,  but  little 
of  a positive  kind  is  yet  determined,  and  it  seems  to 
be  indiflerently  assignable  to  various  parts  of  the 
nervous  system. 

The  question  of  the  tone  of  the  vessels,  and  its  altera- 
tions in  fever,  has  been  often  the  subject  of  consider- 
ation with  physiological  pathologists,  and  a large 
part  has  been  assigned  to  the  so-called  vasi-motor 
nerves  in  the  production  of  such  changes.  In  regard 
to  the  phenomena  under  consideration,  the  cerebro- 
spinal, and  the  sympathetic  nerves,  and  with  these 
latter  I think  we  may  say  the  vagi,  appear  to  pre- 
sent somewhat  different  properties  ; thus,  in  paralysis 
of  the  former,  i.e.  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  there  is 
always  a greater  or  less  diminution  of  temperature 
in  the  parts  which  they  supply  ; while,  as  regards  the 
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the  latter  group,  i.e.  the  sympathetic  and  the  vagi, 
they  retain  their  power  even  in  casas  of  complete 
paralysis  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  and  this  power 
may  be  increased  when  the  branches  connecting 
them  with  the  spinal  marrow  are  paralysed,  and  this 
may  likewise  be  accompanied  with  an  increase  of 
temperature. 

There  seems  to  be  great  reason  for  selecting  the 
vagus  as  one  of  the  most  important  agents  concerned 
in  the  production  of  the  chief  febrile  phenomena. 
Besides  the  elevation  of  temperature,  the  alterations 
in  the  general  circulation,  and  the  movements  of  the 
heart,  the  lesions  of  the  digestive  functions,  anorexia, 
vomiting,  &c.  &c.,  as  well  remarked  by  Yh’chow, 
fall  within  the  domam  of  the  physiological  influence 
of  the  vagus.  The  lesions  of  the  heart,  the  lungs, 
and  the  stomach,  fall  thus  into  one  category ; and, 
as  suggested  by  Traube,  these,  as  well  as  a large 
number  of  the  other  symptoms  of  fever,  may  be  re- 
ferred to  a weakened,  i.e.  a more  or  less  paralytic 
condition  of  the  vagus. 

I may  here  mention,  in  connection  with  the  ex- 
periments just  detailed,  and  upon  which  these  ^•iews 
are  based,  that  observations  made  by  Lichtenfels  and 
Frohch  appear  to  show  that  in  the  normal  condition 
the  frequency  of  the  piflse  and  the  temperature  are 
independent  of  each  other.  What  Lichtenfels  and 
Frohch  have  shown  respectmg  the  want  of  corre- 
spondence between  the  pulse-rate  and  temperature, 
in  the  physiological  state,  my  observations  estabhsh 
for  the  fever  condition.  The  following  combina- 
tions of  pulse-rate  and  temperature  Avere  recorded 
by  me  in  certain  cases  of  j’ellow  fever  in  the  Lis- 
bon epidemic  of  1857  ; they  supply  a desideratum. 
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Fahr. 

1.  In  ease  with  pulse  at  113  per  minute,  the  thermometer  in  axilla 
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From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  highest 

O 

piilse-rate  and  the  highest  temperature  did  not  corre- 
spond. On  the  contraiy,  the  highest  pulse  at  113 
had  only  a moderate  elevation  of  the  thermometer, 
102°,  while  the  pulse  at  100  gave  the  highest  tem- 
perature, 6|°  above  the  physiological  standard,  and  a 
temperature  of  100^°  (with  noticeable  calor  mordax) 
attended  a pulse  at  the  normal  rate.  There  was, 
therefore,  no  uniformity  of  relation  between  the  two 
sets  of  phenomena;  and  this  we  believe  to  be  not  at 
aU  uncommon. 

These  results  ina}?',  at  first  sight,  appear  contra- 
dictory to  the  views  we  have  accepted ; but  on 
closer  inquiry  you  will  find  that  it  is  not  so.  The 
frequency  of  the  pulse  under  many  conditions,  and 
more  especially  in  fever,  is  a most  inadequate  and 
unreliable  test  of  the  most  essential  states  of  the 
circulation.  Even  the  heart’s  contractions  will  be 
often  found  to  be  an  imperfect  criterion  of  the  state 
of  the  circulation ; great  rapidity  of  its  beats  may 
often  be  ascertained  to  be  attended  by  an  incom- 
pleteness and  weakness  of  its  ventricidar  contractions. 
Indeed,  so  imperfect  are  these  contractions  sometimes 
found  to  be,  that  the  mass  of  the  blood,  instead  of 
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moving  with  increased  velocity,  is  retarded,  and  flows 
more  slowly  than  usual.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of 
arterial  contractions  which,  when  most  frequent,  are 
often,  as  we  know,  attended  by  a most  imperfect 
circulation  of  the  blood-mass.  As  temperature  is 
entirely  dependent,  not  so  much  on  the  rapidity  as 
the  efficiency  of  the  circulation,  we  should  be  prepared 
for,  and  indeed  expect,  that  mere  frequency  of  pulse 
is  no  measure  of  temperature,  or  vice  versa.  You 
must  therefore  bear  carefully  in  mind,  that  the  state 
of  the  cu’culation,  whether  physiological  or  patho- 
logical, is  to  be  estimated,  not  so  much  by  the 
apparent  energy  and  the  number  of  the  heart’s  con- 
tractions, or  those  of  the  arteries,  which  taken  singly 
are  very  fallacious  guides,  as  by  the  general  tension 
of  the  whole  vascular  system.  Li  practice  you  must 
carefidly  examine  and  weigh  eveiy  physical  and 
vital  condition  of  both  heart  and  arteries.  The  force  of 
the  heart’s  shock,  as  well  as  its  extent,  and  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  ventricular  systole,  must  be  carefully 
determined  by  the  hand  and  by  the  stethoscope  ; at 
the  same  time  your  observation  is  to  be  coiTected 
by  careful  examination  of  the  arterial  pulse  at  various 
points,  at  least  in  the  carotids,  the  radials,  the  ab- 
dominal aorta,  and  the  femoral  arteries.  These 
examinations  may  seem  tedious,  but  they  can  be  both 
rapidly  and  carefully  made  by  the  quick  skilful  touch 
of  the  practised  physician. 

Fever,  then,  in  the  opinion  of  Vu'chow,  essentially 
consists  in  an  increase  of  temperature,  which  is  caused 
by  an  increased  consumption  of  organic  material  in  the 
system,  and  appears  to  have  its  origin  in  certain 
changes  in  the  nervous  sj’stem.  These  changes  may 
be  considered  to  affect  primarily  the  regulator  or 
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moderator-functions  of  tlie  nerves,  and  to  be  of  a 
paralytic  nature.  It  is  probable  that  the  vagi  nerves, 
and  we  would  add  the  sympathetic,  are  primarily 
if  not  chiefly  engaged  in  the  production  of  the  febrile 
phenomena. 

If  we  seek  for  the  determination  of  any  centre  for 
the  regulator-functions  of  the  nerves,  and  especially 
of  the  vagi,  it  will,  in  the  opinion  of  Virchow,  be 
most  probably  found  to  reside  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  near  the  roots  of  the  vagi. 

Virchow  believes  that  every  given  disease  and 
every  lesion  may  pass  into  a fever,  if  it  invades  the 
regulating  centres  of  the  consum])tion  of  nutrient 
material.  As  these  centres  are  to  be  sought  only  in 
the  nervous  system,  an  abnormal  state  of  tension  or 
irritation  of  them  must  be  admitted,  which  is  cfilled 
into  play  by  the  causes  exciting  the  fever,  and 
which  finds  no  solution  in  the  natural  processes.  As 
the  power  of  the  moderating  centres  is  arrested  by 
the  abnormal  tension  or  irritation,  the  consumption 
of  material  advances  throughout  the  tissues,  and  in 
proportion  the  heat  of  the  body  increases,  and  the 
particular  point  of  the  commencement  of  fever  is 
reached.  At  first  we  see  only  the  weakemng  of  the 
corporeal  and  mental  powers  which  follows  directly 
on  the  condition  of  tension  or  irritation  being  induced, 
and  this  in  some  instances  with  such  a force  and 
suddenness  of  the  pro.stration  of  the  vital  powers  as  to 
suggest  the  idea  of  a true  paralytic  invasion  of  the 
* nervous  system. 

Wliat  has  been  hitherto  but  surmise  upon  this 
subject  is  now,  as  we  have  seen,  reduced  to  the  domain 
of  probable  fact.  And  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
the  fever-poison  first  invades  the  animal  system 
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through  the  channel  of  the  nerve.s.  In  your 
practical  experience  of  the  disease  you  ■will  not 
infrequently  meet  -with  persons,  and  their  e\idence 
on  the  subject  is  very  credible,  who  will  teU  you  that 
they  distinctly  felt  the  first  impression  of  the  fever- 
poison,  or,  as  we  term  it,  the  fever-shock.  I have 
myself  a distinct  remembrance  of  the  circumstance 
in  my  own  case,  when  I “took  the  fever,”  some 
years  smce,  from  a particular  case  of  the  worst  form 
of  maculated  typhus  in  the  Meath  Hospital  Miieii 
scientific  research  and  common  experience  coincide, 
as  in  this  instance,  you  may  feel  pretty  well  assured 
that  scientific  inquiry  is  fairly  upon  the  path  of  truth. 
For  myself,  I beheve  that  m the  fine  of  investigation 
now  being  pursued  we  are  on  the  right  road  to  a 
whole  and  satisfactory  theory  of  fever ; we  are,  how- 
ever, some  way  from  this  desirable  end  as  yet. 

Such  is  a brief  outline  of  the  ’^dews  which  now 
appear  most  tenable  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
fever  ; much  is  yet  left  undefined,  and  there  is  also 
much  which  will  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  every 
practical  physician  as  difficult  to  be  brought  -witliin 
these  limits.  To  those  especially  who  have  piu'sued  close 
and  accm’ate  clinical  studies  of  tjq^hus  fever,  many 
points  in  its  pathology  will  doubtless  appear  to  be,  as 
yet,  at  all  events,  incapable  of  solution  by  the  theories 
of  Virchow  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Berlin  school. 

We  shall  here  pause  for  a brief  space  in  our  more 
immediate  inquiides  with  respect  to  fever,  in  order 
to  bring  forcibly  into  contrast  for  you  some  of  the 
more  recent  results  of  research  with  respect  to 
inflammation. 

Inflammation  constitutes  in  some  respects  the  ana- 
logue, in  others  the  opposite  of  fever  : next  to  fever 
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it  must  be  considered  as  the  most  remarkable  of  all 
pathological  processes.  Virchow  describes  it  as  one 
of  the  general  forms  of  compound  phenomena,  under 
which  most  different  local  diseases  may  manifest 
themselves.  As  in  fever,  the  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomenon of  inflammation  is  an  elevation  of  tempe- 
ratirre.  In  the  former  disease  we  found  this  to  be 
general,  while  in  the  latter  it  is  only  local ; and  this 
character,  viz.  localisation,  may  be  persistent  through- 
out the  whole  course  of  a given  inflammatoiy  process. 
This  cannot  be  the  case  in  fever. 

We  shall  omit  here  all  notice  of  the  various 
doctrines  held  from  time  to  time  as  to  the  essential 
characters  of  inflammation,  from  the  symptomatic 
quatrain  of  Celsus  (the  tumor  et  rubor,  cum  calore  et 
dolore),  to  the  fluxus,  stasis,  constriction  of  the  capilla- 
ries, obstruction  and  stasis  of  the  blood-stream  and 
the  error  locioi  the  globules.  These  subjects  are  dis- 
cussed at  length  for  you  by  able  surgical  writers.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  two  most  opposite  conditions  of  the 
blood-vessels,  spasmodic  action  and  paralysis  of  their 
walls,  have  been  assigned  as  causes  for  some  of  the 
most  essential  phenomena  of  inflammation,  and  each 
has  received  the  support  of  distinguished  investigators. 
It  is  now,  however,  pretty  generally  agreed  upon,  at 
all  sides,  that  the  local  alterations  of  the  circidation, 
in  themselves  neither  simple  nor  uniform,  are  insuf- 
ficient to  define  inflammation  ; it  is  said  that  not  any 
one  of  the  many  phenomena  assumed  by  various 
observers  to  be  essential,  is  constant,  and  that  even 
opposite  states  of  the  blood  and  blood-vessels  may 
present  themselves  in  succession  within  a short  period 
in  the  same  inflamed  spot.  It  is  even  asserted,  as 
by  H.  Weber,  that  the  state  of  the  vascular  walls, 
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whether  it  be  one  of  paralysis  or  of  spasmodic  action, 
is  of  but  secondaiy  importance  in  reference  to  the 
stasis  of  the  blood-stream.  The  theory  which  seems 
to  invite  most  attention  at  present  is  that  known  as 
the  attractive  theory,  which  is  based  on  certain 
physical  relations  found  to  exist  between  the  blood, 
the  vascular  walls,  and  the  parenchyma.  In  estimat- 
ing this  attractive  force,  several  conditions  come  into 
play,  as,  for  instance,  the  viscosity  and  cohesion  of 
particles  in  the  circulating  fluid  itself,  and  the  mole- 
cular attraction  between  them  and  the  walls  of  the 
vessels.  Virchow  accepts  the  attractive  theory  as 
capable  of  explaining  the  stasis,  but  not  necessarily 
therefore  the  inflammation.  The  phenomena  of  stasis 
of  the  blood-stream,  as  observed  in  the  web  of  the 
frog’s  foot  under  the  microscope,  have  been  so  often 
described,  that  we  need  not  here  dwell  on  such  details, 
as  for  instance,  the  diminished  velocity,  partial  inter- 
mission and  oscillation  of  the  blood-column,  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  intercellular  fluid,  the  lessening 
of  the  diameter  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  their 
increase  in  number  till  they  fill  the  entii'e  vessel,  and 
the  whole  mass  stands  still.  As  to  the  part  which 
the  surrounding  tissues  bear  in  the  process,  it  is 
chiefly  as  to  the  exudation  that  we  have  to  speak. 
Virchow  regards  the  exudation  in  no  other  light  than 
as  the  nutritive  fluid, — blastema,  or  liquor  sanguinis, 
of  other  Avriters, — which  has  passed  from  the  blood 
into  the  substance  of  the  tissues,  and  Avhich  cannot  be 
separated  from  them  or  isolated.  It  has  entered  into 
their  cells  and  become  a constituent  element  of  their 
nuclei  and  granifles,  and  can  hardly  be  regai'ded  as 
distinct  from  them.  Exudation  is  not  to  be  considered, 
then  as  a product  proper  to  inflammation,  it  is  only  a 
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concomitant  plienomenon,  though  often  largely  hi 
excess  of  the  physiological  limits  ; the  products  of  in- 
ilammation  are,  as  it  were,  hke  those  of  a process  of 
destructive  distillation,  and  are  represented  by  the 
disintegrated  tissue-elements  which  become,  so  to 
speak,  excrementitious,  and  must  be  thrown  off.  The 
inflammatory  process  is  to  be  regarded  as  a local 
lesion  of  nutrition,  and  as  such  it  depends  for  some 
of  its  most  essential  phenomena  upon  the  interchange 
- of  materials  between  the  blood  and  the  tissues. 

Elevation  of  temperatiu’e  has  been  long  known  as 
a marked  characteristic  of  the  inflammatory  process  : 
it  constituted,  as  we  know,  one  of  the  four  cardinal 
phenomena  msisted  on  by  Celsus.  Experiment  and 
observation  give  somewhat  conflicting  results  as  to 
the  exact  conditions  of  temperatme  in  inflamed 
parts ; the  weight  of  argument  is,  however,  on  the 
side  of  an  absolute  increase.  Increase  of  temjie- 
rature  m inflamed  parts  was  ascertained  by  John 
Hiuiter,  and  more  recently  by  the  thermo-electric 
method  in  the  hands  of  Becquerel  and  Breschet. 
Vii'chow  considers  it  as  highly  probable  that  increased 
heat  is  produced  in  inflamed  parts,  but  that  the  tem- 
perature of  the  foci  of  inflammation  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  expression  of  two  distinct  soiu’ces  of  heat,  one 
of  Avhich  is  to  be  sought  in  the  blood,  and  the  other 
in  the  parts  themselves.  The  local  elevation  of  tem- 
perature produced  by  the  increased  influx  of  blood, 
always  determined  in  excess  towards  inflamed  parts, 
must  contribute  in  some  measure  to  the  increase 
of  the  local  metamorphosis  of  tissue. 

The  intermediate  state,  known  as  irritation, 
deserves  some  notice  here.  It  is  one  in  which  there 
is  a departure  from  health,  but  yet  inflammation  is 
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not  set  np.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  first  step  towards 
inflammation,  but  has,  while  such,  only  a functional 
character,  and  one  which  does  not  involve  any 
lesion  of  nutrition.  If  it  implicates  nutrition  it  has 
then,  ipso  facto,  passed  into  inflammation ; while  it 
remains  functional  the  several  parts,  nerves,  ve.ssels, 
and  tissues  may  at  any  moment  recover  themselves, 
and  regain  their  normal  state,  -without  the  production 
of  physical  or  increased  chemical  changes,  other  in 
kind  or  degree  than  those  which  are  continuaUy 
going  on  in  the  physiological  process. 

There  appears  then,  if  we  adopt  the  views  of 
Virchow,  to  be  no  specific  ontological,  or  essential 
character  which  we  can  assign  to  inflammation  as 
constant  or  pathognomonic.  And  this  is  true  of  the 
various  conditions  of  the  circulation,  the  state  of  the 
blood  and  the  blood-corpuscles,  as  well  as  of  the 
phenomena  of  tumour,  redness,  heat,  and  pain.  The 
inflammatory  process  has  no  specific  difference  fi:om 
other  lesions  of  nutrition,  but  it  is  characterised 
chiefly  by  its  extent,  the  rapidity  of  its  course,  and 
more  especially  by  the  lesions  it  produces  in  the 
structures  it  invades.  Its  destructive  tendency  is  that 
by  which  it  is  most  remai’kably  distinguished  fi'om 
any  simpler  lesions  of  nutrition,  and  in  this  -will  be 
found  the  most  marked  difference  between  the  physio- 
logical and  the  pathological  process. 

Such  is  a brief  outline  of  the  most  essential 
phenomena  of  inflammation.  Let  us  now  see  how  far 
we  can  trace  some  analogies,  and  in  what  di'aw  marked 
contrasts  between  Fever  and  Inflammation.  Fever 
is  of  general  or  systemic  origin ; inflammation  is 
essentially  of  local  origin.  Fever  and  inllammation 
are  both  characterised  by  increase  of  the  animal 
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temperature,  increased  metamorphosis  of  tissue,  and 
increased  circidation. 

In  fever  these  conditions  are  produced  generally 
and  simidtaneously  throughout  the  system  : in 
inflammation  they  are  essentially  local  in  their  origin, 
and  if  the  inflammatory  process  remain  purely  such, 
they  may  never  extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
inflamed  structures. 

In  fever  (purely  such)  the  nutrient  metamorphosis, 
though  commonly  attended  with  interstitial  absorp- 
tion, progresses  in  both  tissues  and  organs  without 
injmy  to  their  structure,  and  it  may  be  without  in- 
terference with  their  functions.  If  inflammatory 
or  other  processes  supervene,  the  case  is  of  course 
different,  and  structures  and  functions  may  be  des- 
troyed. 

In  inflammation,  on  the  other  hand,  load  change  is 
induced,  often  to  the  extent  of  complete  disorgaidsa- 
tion  and  destruction  of  tissue,  with  the  residt  of 
organs  being  spoded. 

To  make  this  more  clear  by  example  : — Suppose  a 
case  of  fever,  purely  such,  without  inflammatoiy  or 
other  comphcation,  to  be  suddenly  arrested  by  death ; 
suppose  a simdar  occurrence  in  a case  of  inflamma- 
tion of  the  lungs  or  of  any  other  organ  : in  the  former 
case,  if  we  examine  the  organs  with  minutest  care, 
and  aU  the  aids  of  microscopic  inqiuiy,  we  can 
detect  no  change,  except  such  as  may  be  as  the  result 
of  increased  metamorphosis  ; interstitial  fat  and  fliuds 
wdl  be  absorbed,  and  the  organ  will  be  hghter  and 
less  dense  ; it  is  needless  to  say  what  changes 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  and  of  gross  physical 
character,  will  be  observable  in  the  instance  of  organs 
or  tissues  which  are  the  subject  of  inflammation. 
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Fever  has  its  origin  in  conditions  over  which  we 
have  no  control  under  almost  any  circumstances 
whatever,  and  wliich  are  at  best  but  httle  explic- 
able. 

Inflammation  very  commonly  takes  its  rise  from  the 
eflects  of  mechanical,  chemical,  or  other  irritants 
upon  the  animal  structures ; and  true  and  complete 
processes  of  hiflammation  can  be  called  into  play,  in 
any  organ  or  tissue,  almost  at  the  ■wdU  of  the  experi- 
mental pathologist,  by  the  apphcation  of  various 
mechanical,  chemical,  or  other  stimulants.  Lastly, — 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  important  point  of 
difference,  especially  to  the  practical  physician,  as 
you  will  subsequently  more  fully  understand, — in- 
flammations are,  to  a very  large  extent,  at  aU  events, 
directly  under  the  control  of  therapeutic  agents ; 
so  far,  at  least,  that  inflammatory  processes  can  be 
often,  if  not  arrested,  checked,  modified,  or  so  influ- 
enced that  their  destructive  tendencies  can  be 
hmited.  As  regards  the  true  fevers,  I am,  for  my- 
self, persuaded  that  any  attempts  at  arresting  them, 
or  altering  their  course  by  any  system  of  thera- 
peutics, by  the  exliibition  of  pingatives,  emetics, 
diaphoretics,  or  other  means  presimied  to  be  capable 
of  causing  the  fever  to  abort,  as  it  were,  or  to  bring 
about  a premature  crisis,  are  so  much  worse  than  use- 
less, that  they  often  produce  positively  mischievous, 
if  not  fatal  results. 

Thus,  wliile  I beheve  it  may  be  said  ■\\flth  truth 
that  we  can  cure  many  inflammations  by  the  inter- 
vention of  oin  ai't,  the  same  cunnot  be  affirmed  of 
fevers.  In  fevers,  the  highest  eflbrts  of  our  art,  the 
most  dehcate  care,  the  most  refined  skill,  the  most 
nice  appreciation  and  adaptation  of  means  to  ends 
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whicli  we  can  command,  must  be  all  directed  to 
watching,  supporting,  maintaining,  and  it  may  be 
stimulating  the  system  tiU  the  fever-storm  shall  have 
passed  over  it.  In  fever  cases  your  duties,  as  prac- 
tical physicians,  will  be  hke  those  of  the  sailor  whose 
ship  is  riding  out  the  gale.  With  firm  hand  and 
ready  eye  he  is  prepared  for  every  emergency  that 
can  arise ; but  he  neither  puts  on  sail  nor  club-haids 
his  ship  till  the  actual  moment  of  danger  arises.  It 
must  be  the  same  with  the  physician  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a fever  case ; he  must  act  on  the  r?rfensive, 
not  on  the  o/fensive.  Press  your  ship  too  much,  and 
she  founders ; meddle  but  never  so  httle  too  much 
with  the  fever,  and  your  patient  dies. 
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CLASSIFICATION  OF  FEVERS. 

I AM  far  from  regarding  our  knowledge  of  the 
aitiology  and  general  pathology  of  fevers  as  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  enable  us  to  classify  the  various 
forms  of  these  diseases  which  are  met  with  in  practice 
on  any  truly  scientific  basis.  But  I consider  the  fol- 
lowing arrangement  to  be  free  from  grave  practical 
objections,  and  it  is  at  once  simple,  comprehensive, 
and  readily  committed  to  memory. 

We  shall  regard  aU  fevers  as  reducible  to  tliree 
great  types,  viz.  — 

I.  Primary  Fevers. 
n.  lRRiTATn’'E  Fevers. 

III.  Eruptive  Fe^^ers. 

The  first  of  these  groups  may  be  again  subdivided 
as  follows  : — 

Primary  fevers  comprise  Continued,  Litermittent, 
and  Remittent  fevers ; and  each  of  these  classes  is  again 
made  to  embrace  subdivisions  wliich  will  be  more 
reachly  comprehended  in  their  mutual  relations  by 
an  inspection  of  the  followmg  scheme,  exliibiting  at 
one  view  a classified  arrangement  of  the  several 
kinds  of  fevers  recognised  by  the  best  vuiters. 
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I.  PlilMARY  FEVERS. 

(a.)  Continued  Fevers  : — 

Spiocha,  or  Inflammatory  Fever. 

Si/nochus,  or  Mixed  or  Nervous  Fever. 

Ti/phus,  or  Adynamic  Fever — Spotted  or  Irish  Fever 
— Putrid  Fever. 

Typhoid,  or  Enteric  Fever. 

{b.')  Intermittent  Fever,  or  Ague  : — 

Quotidian. 

Tertian. 

Quartan. 

(c.)  Remittent  Fever;  — 

Paludal  Fever,  comprising  IMarsh  Remittent,  Bilious 
Remittent,  and  Yellow  Fever. 

II.  IRRITATIVE  FEVERS. 

Gastric  Fever. 

G astro -Intestinal  Remittent. 

Hectic  Fever. 

III.  ERUPTIVE  FEVERS. 

Variola  — Small-pox. 

Rubeola  — Measles. 

Scarlatina  — Scarlatina. 

Miliaria,  Miliary  or  Sweating  Fever. 

GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  THREE  GREAT  GROUPS 
OP  THE  PRIMARY,  THE  IRRITATR’E,  AND  THE  ERUP- 
TIVE FEVERS. 

The  primary  fevers  ai’e  essentially  characterised  by 
the  development  of  a general  pyrexial  state,  indepen- 
dent of  specific  pathological  lesion,  and  having  no 
necessary  connection  with  localised  disease  in  any 
portion  of  the  body,  or  in  any  organ  or  tissue.  All 
organs,  and  perhaps  all  tissues,  participate  in  the 
febrile  action  when  once  it  is  estabhshed ; but  it 
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cannot  be  said  to  originate  in  any  one  part  more 
than  in  another,  saving  so  far  as  the  consideratioas 
already  adduced,  show  that  the  first  link  in  the  cham 
of  morbid  actions  may  be  found  to  implicate  the 
nervous  system.  These  considerations,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, apply  with  equal  force  in  aU  classes  of  fevers. 

An  apparent  exception  to  the  above  rule  offers 
itself  in  the  case  of  the  typhoid  or  enteric  fevers, 
wliich  so  constantly  present  the  associated  condition 
of -disease  of  the  minute  glandular  apparatus  of  the 
intestines.  But  even  here  the  relation  of  the  enteric 
lesion  to  the  fever  is  certainly  not  that  of  cause  and 
effect ; nor,  again,  is  the  connection  proved  to  be  one 
of  an  absolutely  constant  kind.  In  all  the  other  forms 
of  primary  fevers,  of  what  kind  soever,  it  is  beyond 
question  that  death  may  ensue  as  the  result  of  the 
mfluence  of  the  pyrexial  action  on  the  system,  and 
yet  it  shall  be  impossible  for  the  most  minute 
pathological  research  to  define  the  part  or  organ 
which  more  than  another  is  the  seat  of  cognisable 
lesion.  Indeed,  as  is  well  known,  primary  fever  may 
be  fatal  without  a single  organ  in  the  body  present- 
ing recognisable  physical  change  of  any  kind. 

The  Irritative  fevers,  on  the  other  hand,  owe  their 
existence  to  lesion  of  a well-defined  kind  in  particular' 
parts  of  the  system.  They  have  a true  anatomical 
seat  or  origin,  and  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  consti- 
tutional expression  of  localised  disease.  A gastric  or 
a hectic  fever  has,  in  fact,  the  same  relation  to  the  local- 
ised pa  thological  process  which  causes  it,  as  the  pp'exial 
or  febrile  state  attendant  on  ordinai'y  local  inflammation, 
whether  of  the  viscera  or  external  parts,  bears  to 
the  physical  disease  which  fights  it  up  in  the  system. 

While,  therefore,  the  Primary  fevers  are  independent 
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of  all  localised  diseased  processes,  and  are  commonly 
to  be  met  with  unattended  by  pathological  changes 
of  any  kind,  the  Irritative  fevers  recognise  no  ex- 
istence independent  of  local  disease  of  some  kind. 
They  arise  directly  from,  and  are,  as  already  stated, 
the  constitutional  exponent  of  specific  disease  in 
certain  parts  or  organs.  Thus,  gastric  fever  and 
gastro-intestinal  remittent  originate  in  certain  states 
of  irritation  or  subacute  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
surfaces  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Hectic  fever, 
in  a similar  manner,  is  the  exponent  of  tubercular 
disease  in  certain  stages,  or,  under  the  name  of 
pyogenic  fever,  of  that  state  in  which  pus  is  absorbed 
into  the  system.  It  seems  to  me  more  than  doubtful 
whether  the  so-called  irritative  fevers  should  continue 
to  hold  a place  in  the  category  of  true  fevers.  Not 
only  is  their  origin,  as  just  stated,  diflerent  fi-om  that 
of  the  primary  fevers,  and  also  from  that  of  the 
eruptive  fevers,  but  in  many  important  particulars  of 
their  natural  history  broad  fines  of  distinction  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  essential  fevers.  Their  climcal 
history  will  be  found  to  be  not  that  of  fever  states, 
but  of  the  local  diseases  \vith  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated. Unlike  either  the  primaiy  or  the  eruptive 
fevers,  they  are  not  known  to  be  either  endemic  or 
epidemic;  they  do  not  seem  to  afiect  particular 
localities,  and  we  are  -without  precedent  that  they 
have  ever  simultaneously  invaded  masses  of  men. 

The  Eruptive  fevers  are  characterised  by  the 
absence  of  aU  specific  lesion  of  the  more  important 
viscera  ; while  the  cutaneous  siu-face  is  so  frequently 
the  seat  of  pathological  processes  in  these  fevers,  that 
in  the  majority  of  instances  our  diagnosis  between 
the  individual  fevers  of  this  group  depends  on  the 
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special  character  of  tlie  rash  or  eruption  presented 
on  the  skin.  It  is  true  tliat  we  hear  of  a scarlatina, 
a rubeola,  or  a variola,  “ sine  eruptione,”  but  it  Is 
only  an  exemplification  of  the  old  canon,  that  the 
exception  proves  the  rule.  The  pathology  of  these 
fevers  is  further  comphcated  by  the  remarkable 
tendency, — well  evidenced  at  least  in  two  of  them, 
measles  and  scarlatina,  — to  the  secondary  engage- 
ment of  a more  or  less  limited  portion  of  the  mucous 
surface.  Scarlatina,  as  is  well  known,  is  commonly 
attended  with  a peculiar  and  characteristic  form  of 
sore  throat ; while  measles  is  usually  accompanied  by 
a watery  exudation  from  the  eyes  and  nose  (coryza), 
and  a bronchitic  affection  varyuig  in  extent  and 
importance.  Small-pox  offers  an  example  of  liability 
to  lesion  of  the  serous  smTaces  (pleurm  especially),  and 
occasionally  of  the  mucous  coats  of  the  intestines  (pus- 
tules on  intestinal  mucous  surface),  but  wnth  far  less 
considerable  regularity  than  is  observed  in  respect  to 
the  secondary  lesions  attending  measles  and  scarlatina. 

Like  the  primary  fevers,  the  eruptive  fevers  fre- 
quently occur  as  wide-spread  and  fatal  epidemics. 
In  one  essential  particular  they  are  imitated  by  only 
the  typhus  and  the  typhoid  amongst  the  primaiy 
fevers,  viz.  that  an  attack  of  any  of  these  fevers  gives 
a certain  protective  immunit}’-  against  its  recuiTence 
in  the  same  individual. 

One  of  the  eruptive  fevers  offers  the  most 
singular  instance  we  are  acquainted  with  in  the 
whole  domain  of  medicine,  of  one  diseased  process 
being  excluded  by  another.  I allude  of  coume  to 
the  protective  influence  of  the  vaccine  virus  derived 
from  the  cow,  which  produces  such  effects  in  the 
human  subject  as  to  materially  lessen  the  natural 
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licibility  to  the  invasion  of  small-pox,  and  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  to  greatly  modify  the  coirrse 
and  results  of  the  disease  when  it  does  occur  in  an 
individual  protected  by  vaccination. 

Lastly,  all  the  true  fevers  differ  from  the  febrile 
or  pyrexial  states  attendant  on  local  or  general 
inflammations,  in  the  periodicity  and  more  or  less 
stereotyped  character  of  their  principal  phenomena  ; 
in  their  running  a more  or  less  well-defined  course  ; 
in  their  faculty  of  producing  such  lasting  effects  on 
the  human  constitution,  that  at  least  the  more 
important  of  them  seldom  occur  twice  in  the  same 
individual ; and,  lastly,  in  ■ their  power  of  epidemic 
invasion. 


CONTINUED  FEVERS. 

General  Notions. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Primary  fevers  admit  of  sub- 
division into  the  Continued,  the  Intermittent,  and  tlie 
Ecmittent.  Broad  and  well-marked  characteristics 
distinguish  these  forms  of  disease  from  each  other,  and 
no  doubt  can  exist  that  they  constitute  groups  of 
diseased  action  perfectly  true  to  nature.  In  this  part 
of  our  subject  we  find,  so  far,  an  example  of  strictly 
truthful  and  natural  classification  in  disease. 

In  the  continued  fevers  the  pju'exial  state,  though 
subject  to  exacerbations,  which  may  be  either  periodic 
or  irregular,  mU  be  found  to  be  a continuous  action 
throughout,  from  the  first  invasion  of  the  disease  to 
its  termination.  The  tension  (or  depression)  of  the 
nervous  system,  the  rate  and  other  conditions  of 
excitement  of  the  vascular  system,  and  the  activity 
of  the  general  tissue-metamorphosis  throughout  the 
body,  and  consequently  the  animal  temperature,  are 
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all  maintained  at  a standard  above  the  level  of  healtli. 
They  are,  so  to  speak,  kept  above  par  continuously ; 
and  the  human  machine  is,  as  it  were,  working  at  a 
liigh  pressure,  with  an  unremitting  strain  on  its  various 
parts.  The  Avhole  series  of  actioiLS  involved  may  be 
gone  through  in  a day  (perhaps  in  less),  or  may  be 
continued  for  two,  three,  four,  five,  seven,  ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty  days,  and  in  some  cases  even  still  longer. 
But  sooner  or  later  a period  arrives  at  which  the 
febrile  action  is  finally  brought  to  a close,  in  some 
one  or  other  of  several  ways,  to  be  subsequently  con- 
sidered ; and  here  the  pathological  processes  finally 
terminate,  not  to  be  renewed  again,  except  in  the 
instance  of  the  relapsing  fever,  and  certain  exceptional 
cases  of  pyrexial  action,  remduced  as  the  result  of 
secondary  processes  of  disease, 

INTERMITTENT  FEVERS. 

General  Notions. 

In  the  intermittent  fevers  the  series  of  actions 
which  constitute  the  fever  go  through  their  course 
with  singular  regularity  within  an  excessively  short 
space  of  time, — a day,  half  a day,  or  less.  They  are 
brought  to  a final  conclusion  within  this  period,  and 
it  is  as  if  the  whole  train  of  phenomena,  wliich  in  an 
ordinary  fever  occupies  from  seven  to  twenty-one  days, 
was  compressed  into  a few  hours  ; and  then,  without 
the  exhaustive  results  consequent  on  a protracted 
period  of  disease,  the  patient  is  restored  to  his  normal 
state,  or  at  least  to  one  of  comparatively  perfect 
health.  Subsequent,  then,  to  the  pjTexial  action  a 
period  ensues  in  intermittent  fever,  in  whicli  the  state 
of  the  patient  is  perhaps  that  of  perfect  health  and 
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strength,  and  in  which,  as  it  often  happens,  he  is  able 
to  pursue  his  ordinary  avocations,  bodily  as  well  as 
mental.  This  is  followed  on  the  next  day,  the  next 
day  but  one,  or  at  a still  longer  interval,  on  the  fourth 
day  inclusive  from  the  first  attack,  by  a renewal  of 
the  pyrexial  plienomena,  in  the  same  order,  with  very 
much  of  the  identical  characters  winch  they  mani- 
fested at  first,  and  with  a singular  regidarity  as  to  the 
liours  of  the  day,  the  duration,  and  other  elements 
of  time  which  marked  the  primaiy  attack.  An  apy- 
rexial  period  again  ensues  as  before  ; and  now,  with 
a periodicity  of  most  singular  regularity  in  time  and 
circumstance,  tlie  patient  becomes  the  conscious 
victim  on  certain  days  of  febrile  attacks  of  well- 
defined  character  and  duration.  This  train  of 
actions  may  continue  for  a very  protracted  period, 
so,  in  fact,  in  some  instances,  as  to  be  extended  over 
many  months.  A pyrexial  state  with  characters 
such  as  those  just  delineated,  is  designated  an  inter- 
mittent fever. 

This  class  of  diseases  is  remarkably  influenced,  if 
not  in  the  vast  majority  of  instances  du'ectly  and 
exclusively  originated,  by  conditions  of  climate,  soil, 
temperature,  moisture,  and  atmospheric  impurities. 
The  intermittent  fevers  are  often  of  very  persistent 
character,  often  difficult  of  eradication  fi’oni  the 
system,  and  in  some  instances  they  adliere  through 
life  to  individuals  who  have  been  long  exposed  at 
some  period  or  other  to  the  combined  chmatic, 
* meteorological,  or  terrene  conditions  capable  of  pri- 
marily inducing  the  disease.  Amongst  the  secondary 
lesions  induced  by  intermittent  fever  is  that  of  an 
enlarged  condition  of  the  spleen.  A singular  con- 
troffing  influence,  which  to  a considerable  extent  may 
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be  strictly  regarded  as  a curative  power,  is  exercised 
over  tlie  fevers  of  this  type  iDy  the  active  therapeutic 
prmciple  contained  in  the  bark  of  a large  family  of 
tropical  plants,  the  Cinchonaceas.  The  Jesuit  fathers 
have  the  credit  of  first  introducing  into  Europe  the 
knowledge  of  the  therapeutic  effects  of  the  various 
species  of  cinchona  bark.  Their  order  has  thus 
conferred  a lasting  benefit  on  humanity. 


REMITTENT  FEVERS. 

General  Notions. 

The  Eemittent  fevers  are  distinguished  by  a more 
or  less  complete  relaxation  of  the  pyrexial  tension 
of  the  system,  without  at  any  time  such  a total 
suspension  of  the  fever  phenomena  as  occurs  in  the 
intermittent  fevers.  Eemittent  fever  is  usually  a 
disease  of  daily  exacerbations  and  paroxysmal  ac- 
cessions, with  subsequent  diminution  of  the  pulse- 
rate,  temperatm’e,  nervous  tension,  tissue-metamor- 
phosis, and  such  other  pathological  phenomena  as 
make  up  the  fever,  of  whatever  special  kind  it  may 
be.  There  seems,  however,  to  be  no  strictly  defined 
periodicity  in  the  recm'rence  of  the  exacerbation 
and  relaxation  of  these  diseased  processes.  The 
fever  paroxysm  may  remain  at  its  full  height  for 
twelve,  twenty-four,  thirty-six,  or  forty-eight  hours, 
and  Hunter  relates  a case  in  which  no  remission  was 
observable  for  seventy-two  hours.  In  other  instances 
there  is  observable  in  the  fever  not  so  much  a ten- 
dency to  the  occurrence  of  exacerbations  and  re- 
missions, marked  by  the  liour  or  the  day,  as  a 
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natural  division  of  the  fever  into  two  or  more  periods 
or  stages,  of  irregular  duration,  and  between  which 
occurs  an  interval  in  which  the.  patient  appears  to 
be  convalescing,  though  there  is  not  in  reality  any 
approach  to  the  restoration  of  the  physiological  ecpii- 
hbrium. 

Eemittent  fevers,  of  almost  all  kinds,  likewise 
present  a well-defined  tendency  to  implication  of 
certain  viscera.  The  stomach,  duodenum,  and  liver, 
and,  in  a secondary  manner,  the  cerebral  organs,  are 
constantly  engaged  in  almost  all  forms  of  remittent. 
Violent  headache,  with  a distressing  sense  of  tension 
across  the  forehead,  rachialgia,  or  jiain  in  tlie  back, 
gastric  iiTitation,  with  or  without  bilious  vomiting, 
and  not  infrequently  yellow  coloration  of  the  con- 
junctival, and  general  cutaneous  surface,  are  jiheno- 
ineiia  of  very  frequent  occurrence.  Exudations 
of  blood  from  the  mucous  surfaces  occasionally 
give  nse  to  the  ejection  of  blood  from  the  mouth 
and  anus,  constituting  in  the  former  instance  the 
well-known  and  justly  dreaded  symptoms  of  “ black 
vomit.” 

In  still  more  aggravated  forms  of  remittent,  a 
general  haimorrhagic  lesion  is  induced,  partly  de- 
pendent, no  doubt,  on  chemical  changes  of  iU-defiiied 
nature  in  the  circulating  fluid  itself. 

The  nosology  of  remittent  fevers  is  still  in  a con- 
dition the  most  iU-defined  and  unsystematic.  The 
geographical  divisions  of  the  disease  are  as  un- 
scientific as  those  which  are  made  dependent  on 
changes  of  season  and  chmate.  Thus  we  hear  of 
summer  and  autumnal  remittents.  East  and  West 
Indian  remittents,  Walcheren  fever,  Bulam  fever, 
hill  and  jungle  fever,  fevers  of  Sierra  Leone,  Fer- 
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nando  Po,  Biglit  of  Benin,  African,  Bengal,  lake  and 
marsh  fevers,  &c.  &c. 

With  most  writers,  yellow  fever  still  occupies  a 
position  in  the  nosological  scale  of  the  most  equi- 
vocal kind.  As  there  is  no  ground  for  regarding  it 
as  a disease,  sui  generis,  we  shall  j)lace  it  under  the 
head  of  remittent  fever. 


SYMPTOMS  OF  CONTINUED  FEVER. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

SIMPLE  CONTINUED  FEVERS. 

We  apply  this  term  to  a form  of  pjo’exial  action 
of  variable  intensity  and  duration,  unattended  by 
specific  cutaneous  eruptions  of  any  kind,  and  pre- 
senting no  constant  lesion  of  internal  parts.  At  a 
variable  interval,  after  exposure  to  extremes  of  heat 
or  cold,  the  direct  action  of  the  sun’s  rays,  over- 
exertion and  fatigue,  excess  in  food  or  drink,  peculiar 
states  of  the  atmosphere,  change  of  locahty  or 
chmate,  certain  depressing  moral  infiuences,  and 
various  causes  of  an  ill-defined  character,  the  system 
of  persons  previously  in  health  begins  to  manifest 
the  results  of  the  morbid  influences  impressed 
upon  it. 

A sense  of  languor,  debihty,  incapacity  for  bodily 
exercise,  with  or  without  tremors  in  the  hmbs,  dis- 
inchnation  or  actual  incapacity  for  mental  exertion, 
and  sometimes  a confusion  of  ideas,  with  partial, 
momentaiy,  or  continuous  loss  of  memory,  or  other 
mental  faculty,  with  or  without  headache  or  drowsi- 
ness, impairment  of  vision,  or  of  some  other  of  the 
special  senses,  are  the  chief  symptoms  complained  of. 

The  patient  feels  an  “ aU-overishness,”  says  he 
“ does  not  know  what  is  coming  over  him,”  and  the 
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state  known  as  malaise  is  established.  This  con- 
dition may  remain  for  days,  a week,  or  even  more  ; it 
may  be  regarded  as  the  period  of  incubation  of  tlie 
disease  ; loss  of  appetite,  with  more  or  less  of  gastric 
derangement,  are  often  observable,  but  I have  known 
a patient  to  eat  his  meals  as  usual  during  the  whole 
of  the  period  of  malaise.  The  duration  of  this 
period  is  variable  ; it  may  be  but  a few  hours,  it 
may  even  not  be  perceived  by  the  patient,  and  the 
fever  may,  doubtless,  set  in  with  a more  rapid  and 
well-marked  invasion.  When  the  condition  of 
malaise  has  lasted  for  some  time,  a more  distinct  set 
of  symptoms  is  ushered  in.  Headache,  pains  in  the 
back,  loins,  limbs,  a sense  of  being  beaten  or  bruised, 
and  a feeling  of  universal  soreness ' and  excessive 
weariness  hi  all  the  bones  and  joints,  are  now  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  case.  Chilliness, 
rigors  or  shiverings,  or  sense  of  cold  water  poming 
down  the  back,  a general  shrunken  and  shiivelled 
state  of  the  integuments,  especially  in  the  fingers  and 
toes,  absolute  coldness  of  the  surface  m various  parts, 
more  particularly  in  the  extremities,  which  are  often 
hvid  or  blue,  constitute  a part  of  the  true  fever  state, 
which  may  be  conveniently  called  the  algid  stage. 

The  cold  complained  of  by  the  patient  in  the 
algid  stage  is  a positive  phenomenon,  sensible  not 
only  to  the  patient,  but  to  the  hand  of  the  bystander, 
and  demonstrable  by  the  thermometer.  The  tem- 
perature of  external  parts  falls  to  the  extent  of  two  or 
more  degrees  below  the  healthy  standard  (98°  Fahr.) : 
I have  myself  not  noticed  it  below  96°,  but  it  is 
recorded  (Thompson)  to  have  fallen  so  low  as  92°. 

The  feeling  of  cold  is  one  that  causes  great  miseiy 
and  distress  to  the  patient.  Tlie  face  is  pinched. 
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shrunken,  and  anxious,  he  lies  cowering  under  the 
bedclothes ; loudly  audible  chattering  of  the  teeth, 
and  a shaking  of  the  whole  person,  sulficient  to 
cause  the  bed  and  all  about  it  to  vibrate  strongly, 
are  met  with  in  extreme  cases.  The  diminution  in 
volume  of  external  parts  is  sensibly  marked  by  the 
falling  off  of  rings ; the  fingers  become  shrivelled 
up  and  wrinkled  like  the  washerwoman’s  fingers, 
and  the  skin  generally  assumes  the  rough  wrinkled 
state  called  cutis  anserina,  or  goose’s  skin. 

The  duration  of  these  phenomena,  constituting  the 
algid  period,  is  very  varied ; they  may  last  for  a 
da}%  or  even  more,  or  be  terminated  witliin  an  hour ; 
from  six  to  eight  hours  may  be  regarded  as  the 
average.  Headache,  temporal  or  general,  pains  in 
the  eyeballs,  aching  in  the  back,  loins,  or  extremities, 
nausea,  with  or  without  vomiting,  uneasiness,  distress, 
or  pains  in  the  epigastrium  or  other  parts  of  the 
abdomen,  are  sometimes  present  during  the  algid 
period ; diarrhoea  is  an  occasional  but  not  constant 
symptom,  constipation  being  just  as  often  observable. 

Period  of  reaction. — To  the  algid  stage  succeeds 
that  of  reaction ; the  pulse  now  rises  in  frequency, 
its  force  and  volume  are  increased ; it  sometimes 
acquires  great  tension  and  hardness,  but  not  in- 
frequently remains  soft  and  full.  Vascular  excite- 
ment is  observable  throughout  the  system,  the  cardiac 
impulse  is  increased  in  strength  and  fi.ilness,  the 
carotids  and  temporal  arteries  beat  with  much  force, 
and  the  throbbing  of  the  vessels  of  the  head  and 
neck,  and  especially  of  the  temporal  arteries,  is  a 
symptom  often  most  distressing  to  the  patient.  The 
face  becomes  hot  and  flushed,  the  eyes  prominent 
and  lustrous,  and  they  are  occasionally  bloodshot 
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and  red.  The  surface  of  the  body  is  liot,  a .sense 
of  heat  and  suffocation  oppresses  the  patient,  and  an 
actual  elevation  of  temperature  is  recogni.sable  Vjy  the 
hand,  and  its  amount  may  be  measured  by  the  ther- 
mometer. The  temperature  under  the  tongue,  in  the 
axilla,  or  in  the  anus,  ranges  from  four  to  six  degrees 
above  the  standard  of  health  ; it  has  been  noted  at 
102°,  104°,  and  even  so  liigh  as  107°  Fahr.  The 
skin  feels  pungently  hot,  giving  the  sensation  known 
as  color,  mordax,  or  biting  heat.  Some  wandering 
or  dehrium  is  not  infrequently  present  at  this  stage ; 
the  patient  becomes  more  hot  and  uncomfortable 
towards  evening,  and  may  rave  durmg  the  night. 
Violent  delirium  is  occasionally  to  be  met  with  in 
these  cases,  the  patient  being  restless,  struggling  to 
get  out  of  bed,  and  with  difficulty  kept  hi  the  re- 
cumbent position. 

At  this  period  the  bowels  are  generally  confined, 
and  the  urine  is  high-colomed  and  scanty. 

The  assemblage  of  symptoms  now  specified  may 
be  variously  grouped  in  different  cases,  and  more  or 
less  modified  as  to  their  order  of  succession  and 
their  intensity  and  duration.  The  pp’exial  or  febiile 
state,  thus  constituted,  when  once  estabhshed  in  the  • 
system,  is  continuous  and  imhiterrupted  throughout, 
till  brought  to  a termination  m some  of  the  ways 
to  be  now  noticed. 

After  being  protracted  for  a period  which  may 
vaiy  from  one  day,  or  even  half  a day,  to  one,  two, 
or  more  weeks,  the  febrile  state  is  brought  to  an 
issue,  in  some  cases  rapidly,  and  with  a sudden 
arrest  of  its  chief  sjmiptoms ; in  others  slowly,  and 
by  the  gradual  cessation  or  wearing  out,  as  it  were, 
of  the  principal  phenomena.  The  former  mode  of 
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termination  is  that  known  as  crisis ; the  essential 
characteristic  of  which  seems  to  be  a more  or  less 
copious  evacuation  from  the  system,  either  through 
the  ordinary  channels  or  through  some  unusual  one. 
The  most  frequent  mode  of  termination  of  the  py- 
rexial  action  is  by  the  sudden  occurrence  of  a copious 
and  universal  sweat.  The  dry  and  hot  skin  becomes 
soft  and  relaxed,  the  cutaneous  pores  expand,  and 
a general  diaphoresis  is  estabhshed,  which  may  last 
for  hours,  or  even  the  better  part  of  a day  (or  night), 
and  during  which  a large  amount  of  fluid  is  drained 
olf  from  the  system.  Drops  of  perspiration  stand 
out  upon  the  skin,  and  little  streamlets  may  be 
observed  to  course  along  the  surface.  The  patient’s 
night-dress,  the  bedclothes,  and  bed  become  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  and  in  extreme  cases  water 
trickles  through  the  bed  upon  the  floor,  where  it 
collects  in  small  but  visible  pools.  It  is  inn)ossible 
to  calculate  accurately  the  amount  of  fluid  thus 
dramed  off  by  the  skin,  which  in  some  cases  must  be 
veiy  great,  and  it  is  always  considerable  when  marked 
rehef  of  the  pjrrexial  symptoms  is  to  be  anticipated. 

During  or  after  the  sweat  the  patient  drops  quietly 
asleep,  and  perhaps  now,  for  the  first  time  for  many 
days,  gets  some  hours  of  tranquil  and  refreshing  rest. 
He  awakes  a new  man,  free  from  all  fever,  feehng 
cool,  refreshed,  and  invigorated  ; the  nervous  depres- 
sion and  vascidar  excitement  are  gone,  he  sits  up  in 
the  bed,  craves  for  food,  and  but  for  the  debihty  which 
commonly  remains  behind  for  some  days,  shows  little 
traces  of  his  late  iUness. 

Such  is  the  course  of  things  in  a case  terminating 
favourably  with  crisis  by  sweating. 

In  other  instances  the  same  end  is  attained  by  an 
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unusually  free  flow  of  urine,  highly  charged  with  salts, 
urea,  and  organic  matter  in  other  forms. 

A smart  attack  of  diarrhoea  occasionally  seenjs  the 
mode  in  which  crisis  is  brought  about.  In  still  rarer 
cases  the  sudden  occurrence  of  a hsemorrhage  from 
the  nose,  mouth,  urethra,  or  anus,  is  attended  with 
marked  relief  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  and  is, 
consequently,  regarded  as  a mode  in  which  crisis 
may  occur. 

Termination  by  crisis,  in  the  manner  just  indicated, 
is  to  be  regarded  as  a usual,  but  by  no  means  con- 
stant occurrence.  The  older  writers  paid  the  most 
minute  attention  to  the  subject  of  critical  days  ; and 
from  their  works  we  may  gather  that  crisis  was  the 
all  but  universal  mode  of  termination  of  the  fevers 
of  their  day.  In  a very  considerable  number  of 
cases  now  to  be  met  with,  there  appears  to  be  no 
distinct  crisis,  and  the  pju’exial  action  gradually 
subsides. 

Such  is  a general  outline  of  the  ordinary  course  of  a 
case  of  simple  continued  fever.  It  is  usually  a disease 
free  from  positive  danger  to  hfe,  but  may  present 
complications  of  a formidable  kind.  It  is  at  all  times 
an  affection  requirmg  judicious  care  and  management 
on  the  part  of  the  physician.  The  therapeutics  of 
continued  fever  may  be  best  considered  after  we  shall 
have  studied  other  varieties  of  the  disease. 

SYXOCHA. 

Synochal  Angiotenic,  or  Inflammatory  fever,  is  de- 
scribed by  the  older  authors  as  a disease  of  uncertain 
duration  ; thus  we  meet  with  varieties  of  it  designated 
ephemeral,  and  in  which  crisis  seems  to  have  been 
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established  on  the  second,  third,  fourth  or  fifth  day. 
Pinel  says  it  may  terminate  in  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
liours,  or  go  on  to  the  fourth,  seventh,  ninth,  eleventh, 
or  fourteenth  day.  There  is  some  reason  to  beheve 
that  the  pyrexial  reaction  attendant  on  obscure  intei* 
nal  inflammations  was  not  infrequently  taken  for  an 
essential  fever,  at  a time  when  the  diagnosis  of  the 
inflammatory  lesions  of  the  great  cavities  was  less 
advanced  than  it  is  at  present.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  cannot  accept  the  wholesale  reversion  of  the  con- 
current opinion  of  ages  imphed  in  the  rejection  of 
synocha,  or  inflammatory  fever,  from  tlie  category 
of  true  fevers ; nor  can  we  agree  with  the  arrogant 
assumptions  of  the  French  school,  that  a gastro- 
enterite  will  explain  all  the  phenomena  of  epidemics 
denoted  at  various  times  and  by  very  different 
authors  as  synocha. 

The  followers  of  Broussais,  not  content  with  regard- 
ing the  fevers  presented  to  their  own  eyes  as  caused 
by  a gastro-enteritis,  asphed  to  pass  a chastening 
hand  over  the  works  of  the  great  fathers  of  medi- 
cine, from  the  days  of  Hippocrates  to  the  most  recent 
times,  and  to  interpret  with  the  hght  of  a new 
pathology,  not  alone  the  hypotheses,  but  the  facts  and 
obseiwations  of  all  past  schools  and  time.  To  this  age 
of  sceptics  and  doctrinaires,  however,  has  succeeded 
a class  of  observers  who,  -with  not  less  strict  and 
rational  views  of  medicine,  unite  a more  just  considera- 
tion and  respect  for  what  has  been  left  to  us  by  the 
master-minds  of  our  art  from  a past  day. 

Predisposing  causes  of  Synocha. — The  following 
are  the  occasional  and  predisposing  causes  assigned 
by  Pinel  and  others  for  the  production  of  inflammatory 
fever  ; — youth,  the  period  of  puberty,  sanguine  tem- 
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pcrament,  plethora,  period  of  first  raeastruation,  ges- 
tation, childbirth,  considerable  wounds  or  injuries, 
warm  and  drj%  or  cold  and  diy  atmosphere,  winter, 
spring,  exposure  to  the  sun,  sudden  change  from  heat 
to  cold,  abuse  of  stimulants,  excess  in  food,  habitual 
use  of  succulent  aliments,  change  in  mode  of  life, 
unwonted  physical  or  mental  exertion,  suppression  of 
heemorrhages,  retention  of  the  menses,  strong  passion, 
love  carried  to  excess,  reverse  of  fortune,  and  acci- 
dental causes,  such  as  result  from  pecuHarity  of  dwell- 
ing-place, occupations  like  that  of  a baker  or  fireman, 
residence  in  hot  chmates,  and  exposure  to  certain 
winds,  the  north  in  one  locahty,  the  east  in  another. 

Synocha  is  a form  of  contmued  fever  of  which  we 
meet  but  few  well-marked  examples  m the  present  day. 
Some  persons  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  doubt  alto- 
gether the  existence  of  any  distinct  type  of  fever  corre- 
sponding to  that  described  by  the  older  writers  under 
the  term  Synocha.  This  is,  however,  in  my  opinion, 
pushing  scepticism  too  far  ; it  cannot  be  argued,  that 
because  we  do  not  find  disease  m the  present  day 
to  correspond  with  the  accounts  of  it  transmitted  to 
us  by  the  older  authors  of  medicine,  no  such  type 
of  morbid  action  has  existed  at  a former  time,  or 
may  not  exist  under  circumstances  other  than  those 
with  which  our  own  hmited  experience  brings  us  in 
contact.  For  myself,  I can  only  say,  that  I see  no 
reason  to  doubt  of  the  existence  of  synochal  fever ; 
I have  met  with  it  fi:om  time  to  time  in  this  coimtiy, 
and  I have  seen  well-mai’ked  examples  of  it  in  south- 
ern and  eastern  Eirrope. 

Synocha  has  perhaps  never  been  a fever  largely 
prevalent  in  these  countries.  McBride,  than  who 
there  can  be  no  better  authority,  while  lie  does  not 
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deny  the  existence  of  synocha,  says  that  inflammatory 
fever  was  rai’e  in  Ireland  in  his  day. 

Synocha,  or  inflammatory  fever,  may  be  described 
as  a disease  having  well-marked  periods  of  rigors  ; the 
pain  in  the  back,  headache,  and  the  sensations  in  the 
extremities,  Avhich  are  well  and  briefly  described  by 
the  French  under  the  term  hrisernent  des  memhres^ 
are  usually  well  marked ; these  latter  sensations  are 
what  oiu’  patients  endeavour  to  describe,  Avhen  they 
speak  of  feeling  as  if  soundly  beaten  all  over  with  a 
stick.  This  sttige,  of  course,  varies  much  in  duration, 
as  Avell  as  in  the  seventy  of  its  symptoms,  but  it  is 
usually  succeeded  by  a state  of  })yrexial  reaction 
within  twenty-four  hours,  not  counting  of  course  the 
})eriod  of  incubation,  or  that  during  which  the  patient 
is  said  to  be  breeding  the  disease.  This  period,  as 
Ave  knoAV,  may  extend  over  two,  three,  or  more  days 
before  the  actual  commencement  of  rigors,  and  during 
this  time  (that  of  incubation)  the  patient  may  com- 
plain only  of  those  indistinct  and  ill-defined  sensations 
knoAvn  as  malaise^  and  Avhich  imply  general  lassitude, 
impairment  of  mental  and  bodily  poAvers,  and  incapa- 
city for  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life. 

The  pyrexia!  reaction  in  synocha  is  usually  veiy 
intense  and  rapidly  developed ; the  pain,  heat,  and 
throbbing  in  the  temples  are  excessive,  the  surface 
of  the  skin  generally  is  parched,  and  gives  the  sen- 
sation of  burning  and  biting  heat  knoAvn  as  color 
mordax. 

The  phenomena  presented  in  cases  of  this  khid  are 
veiy  numerous  and  various,  and  they  may  imphcate 
almost  all  the  organs  and  functions  in  the  body  ; they 
may  be  more  in  one  case  and  less  in  another,  they  may 
all  co-exist  Avith  uniform  intensity,  or  one  set  of  them 
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may  preponderate  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  tlie 
rest.  Each  individual  case,  it  can  be  readily  conceived, 
■will  take  its  special  character  and  importance  from 
the  aggravation  or  preponderance  of  two  or  more 
of  the  several  sets  of  phenomena  which  we  are  about 
to  consider.  Now,  instead  of  regarding  the  several 
phenomena  presented  in  the  case  of  synochal  fever 
as  a chance-medley,  as  is  too  commonly  done,  let  us 
see  if  we  cannot  reduce  them  to  some  simple  order, 
consistent  with  a rational  pathology  of  fever.  This, 
it  will  be  subsequently  seen,  is  not  merely  a matter 
of  scientific  interest,  but  will  much  aid  us  in  the 
selection  of  appropriate  therapeutical  remedies  when 
we  come  to  speak  of  the  treatment  of  the  disea.se. 
The  principal  symptoms  may  be  classified  as  follows:  — 

I.  Symptoms  referable  to  deranged  states  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  including  the'  phenomena  of 
rigors,  pains  in  the  back  and  hmbs,  headache,  giddi- 
ness, indistinctness  of  vision,  intolerance  of  fight,  pains 
in  the  eyeball,  in  the  forehead  or  occiput,  sleepless- 
ness, restlessness,  and  delirium. 

n.  Symptoms  referable  to  the  circidating  system, 
including  qmck,  full,  hard,  and  sometimes  vibrating 
and  bounding  pulse,  general  vascular  reaction,  giving 
rise  to  increased  temperatm'e  in  both  external  and 
mternal  parts,  the  thermometer  in  the  mouth,  axilla, 
groin,  anus,  or  vagina,  standing  at  103°,  104°,  or  105° 
Eahr.,  and  possibly,  in  extreme  cases,  two  or  tliree 
degrees  higher.  Flushings  of  the  face,  throbbing  of 
the  temples,  ^dolent  irritative  action  of  the  henrt, 
occasionally  of  the  carotids,  fike^vise  belong  to  this 
set  of  symptoms. 

III.  Symptoms  referable  to  derangements  of  the 
•prirnce  via’,  including  more  particularly  those  due 
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to  nioi’bid  states  of  the  buccal,  lingual,  gastric,  and 
intestinal  mucous  surfaces.  Under  this  last  head  are 
comprised  the  several  varieties  of  foul  and  coated 
tongue,  naiTsea,  vomiting,  gastric  anxiety,  pain  and 
tenderness,  and  those  irritative  states  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  large  and  small  intestines,  and 
which,  on  the  one  hand,  give  rise  to  constipation, 
flatulence  and  tormina,  and  on  the  other,  to  some 
form  of  diarrhoea. 

IV.  Symptoms  which  may  be  referred  to  increased 
action  of  tlie  excretoiy  organs  ; these,  in  a general 
way,  embrace  the  ])henomena  of  excretion,  by  tlie 
cutaneous  system,  the  pulmonaiy  surface,  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  surface,  and  lastly,  and,  in  some 
respects,  most  important  of  all,  the  renal  excretoiy 
apparatus.  Under  this  last  head  we  have  to  consider 
the  several  conditions  presented  by  the  urinary  secre- 
tion, as  to  increase  or  diminution  in  quantity,  density, 
and  the  relative  or  positive  amount  of  its  ordinary  in- 
gredients, or  it  may  bo  of  elements  not  usually  elimi- 
nated through  this  channel.  The  whole  of  this  set  of 
phenomena  acquires  an  importance,  and  must  receive 
an  interpretation  at  our  hands  quite  different  from  that 
usually  assigned  to  them.  It  wiU  be  seen  that  from 
the  view  we  have  taken  of  the  general  pathology  of 
febrUe  action,  the  increased  metamorphoses  of  the  tis- 
sues, or,  in  other  words,  more  active  wear  and  tear  of 
the  animal  machinery,  lead  necessarily  to  increased 
consumption  of  the  various  constituents  of  the  tissues 
of  the  body,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  machines  in  the 
ordinary  world,  must  find  a visible  and  tangible  re- 
presentation. 

This  representation  of  the  wear  and  tear  of  the 
animal  system  in  fevers  is  to  be  found,  as  we  have 
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shown,  in  visible,  tangible,  and  even  ponderable  form, 
in  the  increased  excretory  matter  thrown  off  from 
the  various  emimctory  organs,  such  as  the  skin,  pul- 
monary and  intestinal  surfaces,  and  such  orgaas  as 
the  kidneys.* 

We  have  stated  that  the  phenomena  of  synochal 
fever  are  usually  developed  with  great  inteasity  and 
with  remarkable  rapidity.  Without  confining  our- 
selves to  any  narrow  or  stereotyped  view  of  the 
disease,  it  will  be  found  that  the  course  of  a spiocha 
or  inflammatory  fever  presents  a natural  and  ob'sdoas 
division  into  three  distinct  periods  or  stages ; that  of 
rigors,  that  of  pyrexial  reaction,  and  that  of  the  crisis 
or  termination  of  the  disease.  The  first  stage  is  that 
of  rigors,  Avith  cutis  anserina^  shrivelhng  of  the 
fingers,  diminished  temperature  in  external  parts 
to  one  or  two  degrees,  as  indicated  by  the  thermo- 
meter, and  sensations  of  more  severe  cold  on  the 
part  of  the  patient,  great  scantiness  of  the  mnie,  or 
partial  suppression  of  this  secretion,  with  headache, 
pam  in  the  back,  and  many  other  phenomena  due 
to  dimmished  or  paralysed  innervation,  and  which,  as 
we  have  before  explained,  vary  much  in  different  cases. 
The  second  stage  is  that  of  pyrexial  reaction,  in 
which  there  is  evidence  of  great  vascular’  excitement, 

* It  may  seem  that  tlie  reiteration  of  the  views  here  urged 
with  respect  to  the  pathology  of  fevers  is  continued  almost  mque 
ad  nauseam  ; but  the  writer  believes  strongly  in  the  necessity  of 
keeping  these  doctrines  perpetually  in  view,  if  Ave  desire  to  in- 
terpret rationally,  and  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  the 
several  complicated  phenomena  presented  in  the  course  of  an 
ordinary  fever.  It  is  also  desired  that,  if  any  section  of  this 
work  be  studied  sepai-ately  (as  so  often  happens  with  works  of  the 
kind),  the  reader  may  not  fail  to  receive  full  and  just  notions  of 
the  general  pathology  of  fever. 
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and  the  system  is,  for  the  time  being,  so  to  speak, 
acting  above  par,  and  may  be  compared  to  a machine 
working  at  high  pressure  speed,  and  thus  by  the 
increased  friction,  or  wear  and  tear  of  its  component 
parts,  endangering  the  safety  of  the  whole.  It  is 
at  this  period  tliat  we  find  most  severely  complained 
of  such  symptoms  as  heat,  intolerance  of  light,  head- 
ache, throbbing  of  the  temples,  and  excessive  action 
of  the  heart,  carotids,  or  other  parts  of  the  vascidar 
system,  with  dclmuni  at  night,  sleejdessness,  and 
violent  eflbrts  to  get  out  of  bed ; these  efforts  often  call 
for  pei-sonal  restraint,  as  they  tend  to  wear  out  and 
exliaust  the  patient,  and  often  leave  him  in  a state  of 
great  prostration ; all  restraint  in  such  cases,  hoAvever, 
must  be  used  with  judgment  and  discretion,  and 
while  it  is  firm,  must  be  devoid  of  unnecessary 
rudeness  or  violence.  The  duration  of  this  stage  is 
not  veiy  positively  defined ; it  may  last  five,  seven, 
or  ten  days,  during  which  vascular  action  continues 
unabated,  and  the  pulse  may  present  fulness,  hardness, 
and  great  reaction  against  the  finger,  for  nearly  the 
whole  of  this  period.  Attendance  on  cases  of  this 
kind  often  presents  grave  anxiety  for  the  junior 
physician,  and  though  not  on  the  whole  formidable 
cases,  for  the  proportion  of  mortahty  which  they 
present  is  not  very  large,  they  sometimes  prove  fatal 
in  a manner  for  which  the  junior  physician  is  not 
prepared.  Those  cases  in  which  the  head  symptoms 
preponderate,  wfith  throbbing  of  the  temples,  violent 
headache,  delirium,  and  sleeplessness,  are  not  unfre- 
quently  regarded  by  the  public  as  “ brain  fever,  ” 
a name  fraught  with  every  conceivable  association  of 
horror  and  fatality.  Erroneous  impressions  of  this 
kind  are  pardonable  enough  on  the  part  of  anxious 
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and  interested  friends,  but  what  sliall  we  say  of  the 
ignorance  or  slothfulness  of  some  physicians,  who 
still  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced  by  such 
pathological  mystifications,  and  whose  experience  of 
disease  seems  to  be  drawn  fi'om  the  crude  theories 
of  the  public,  rather  than  from  the  exact  results  of 
pathological  investigations.  It  is  true  that  Clutter- 
buck,  a man  of  no  mean  name  and  authority  in  his 
o’^vn  day,  regarded  synocha  or  inflammatory  fever  as 
having  its  anatomical  seat  in  a phrenitis,  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain.  Within  our  omi  day,  Bouillaud 
considered  this  fever  as  the  residt  of  an  angio-carditis, 
or  general  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart  and  great  vessels.  Now,  if  we  appeal  to  patho- 
logical experience,  is  there  any  evidence  that  the  head 
symptoms,  which  present  themselves  in  the  course  of 
the  synochal  or  other  fever,  depend  upon  any  state  of 
inflammation  of  the  cerebrum  or  its  membi’anes  ? 
Doubtless  we  shall  find  in  some  cases  that,  both  durin" 
life  and  after  death,unequivocal  proof  of  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  or  its  appendages  shall  be  present  in 
synochal  as  weU  as  in  other  fevers  ; when  present, 
however,  such  affections  are  only  examples  of  the 
occasional,  inconstant,  secondary  lesions,  wliich  occur 
now  in  tliis  organ,  now  in  that.  That  such  a 
symptom  as  delirium  is  no  e^ddence  of  inflammation 
of  the  brain  in  the  course  of  a fever,  is  weU  shoAvn 
by  the  following  residts  obtained  by  Louis. 

Of  twelve  fatal  cases  of  fever  in  whidi,  during  life, 
no  delirium  or  other  prominent  head  symptom  had 
been  observed,  the  brain  was  found  to  be  perfectly 
healthy  in  six  on  post-mortem  examination;  in  four  the 
cerebral  substance  was  red,  and  in  two  the  brain  was 
slightly  softened;  that  is  to  say,  tliat  in  half  the  cases 
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presenting  no  delirmm  or  other  prominent  head  symp- 
tom during  Hfe,  there  was  found,  post-mortem,  a shght 
departure  from  the  healthy  state  of  the  brain.  In 
twelve  other  cases,  which  presented  dehrium  and 
other  prominent  head  symptoms,  five  exhibited,  on 
post-mortem  examination,  a perfectly  normal  con- 
dition of  the  brain  and  its  membranes ; in  five  there 
was  slight  redness  of  the  brtiin ; in  one,  slight  injection ; 
and  in  one,  slight  softening : that  is  to  say,  in  twelve 
cases,  all  presenting  dehrium,  nearly  half  showed  no 
trace  of  anatomical  lesion  of  an  inllammatory  kind, 
or  otherwise,  to  account  for  the  symptoms  during  life. 
It  is  a legitimate  conclusion  from  these  statistics,  that 
dehrium  and  inflammation  of  the  brain  have  no 
necessaiy  connection  with  each  other  in  fever,  that 
we  cannot  argue  from  the  presence  of  the  one  to  the 
existence  of  the  other,  and  that  we  are  not  warranted 
in  employing  the  treatment  appropriate  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  or  its  membranes  in  cases  of  fever 
with  dehrium. 

With  these  residts  before  us,  we  must  be  sIoav  to 
regard  throbbing  of  the  temples,  heat  and  flushings 
of  the  head  and  face,  pain  in  the  eye-bahs  and  fore- 
head, intolerance  of  light,  sleeplessness,  and  dehrium, 
as  indicative  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  ; and  we 
must  be  equally  slow  to  bleed,  purge,  or  otherwise 
lower  the  system  in  cases  presenting  such  phenomena. 
We  know  from  experience  that  antiphlogistic  treat- 
ment will  not  answer  in  these  cases,  and  that  for  two 
reasons : first,  it  will  not  reheve,  and  may  possibly 
aggravate  such  symptoms  as  we  have  above  detailed  ; 
in  the  second  place, — and  this  holds  especially  with 
regard  to  the  cases  we  meet  in  these  countries,  deple- 
toiy  measures  often  unquestionably  tend  to  lower  the 
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tone  of  diseased  action,  without  putting  an  end  to  it, 
and  to  convert  a well-developed  sthenic  pyrexia, 
having  little  of  real  danger  al)out  it,  into  a condition 
of  low  t}qolioid  a(ition,  with  great  sinking  of  the  vital 
powers,  and  from  which  it  will  be  impossible,  at  a 
subsequent  stage,  to  save  the  patient,  by  even  the 
most  bold  and  unhmited  use  of  sthnulants. 

The  phenomena  which  we  meet  in  cases  of  syno- 
chal  fever,  referable  to  the  circulating  system,  are 
often  well  marked.  They  comprise,  as  already  stated, 
violent  cardiac  action,  sometimes  to  the  extent  of 
strongly  vibratile  or  pounding  pulsation  of  the  ven- 
tricles, the  shock  of  which  is  painfully  felt  by  the 
patient  himself  throughout  the  chest,  and  in  the 
vessels  of  the  head  and  neck.  In  extreme  cases  of 
this  kind  the  force  and  tension  of  the  whole  vascular 
system  are  raised  to  an  extraordinaiy  degree.  The 
patient  is  in  a highly  nritable  state,  and  complains  of 
intense  heat,  and  a biusting  sensation  in  the  head, 
body,  and  extremities.  Calor  mordax  is  present  to 
a marked  degree ; the  eyes  assmne  a ghstening, 
fierce,  and  ardent  expression,  the  cheek  bones  are 
suffused  with  a bright  scarlet  tinge,  the  palms  of  the 
hands  and  the  soles  of  the  feet  are  parched  and 
binning  to  the  patient’s  feehngs,  and  indicate  positive 
increase  of  temperatine  to  the  physician’s  hand  or 
thermometer.  Heat  is  the  donnnant  characteristic 
of  this  state,  and  tins  is  the  condition  which  best 
realises  for  us  the  xaua-is,  or  febris  ai'dois^  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  authors. 

Tliere  is  usually  no  relief  to  these  symptoms,  often 
extremel)'  distressing,  until  a co]nous  sweat  supervenes 
spontaneously,  or  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of 
diaphoretic  medicines.  The  pulse  is  usually  about 
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120  in  the  minute  ; it  is  full,  sometimes  hard,  and 
often  bounding  under  tlie  fingers  ; it  resists  compres- 
sion, and  even  when  pressed  with  much  force  by  the 
fingers,  it  is  with  difficulty  entirely  obhterated,  the 
part  of  the  vessel  immediately  above  the  ]ioint  of  the 
vessel  impinging  forcibly  against  the  finger,  with  that 
kind  of  action  which  we  denote  by  saying,  “ the 
pulse  has  got  a kick  in  it.”  It  is  well  worthy  of 
remark  that  in  the  class  of  cases  now  under  consider- 
ation, the  force  and  tension  of  the  vascidar  system 
are  uniform  throughout  the  whole  of  the  circulating 
apparatus  ; thus,  if  the  heart  be  acting  with  violent 
throbbing  pulsation,  the  carotids,  radials,  and  femorals 
will  be  found  acting  with  corresponding  force  and 
volume.  We  have  not,  then,  in  synochal  fevers,— 
and  this  is  to  the  experienced  physician  an  important 
iiKhcation  for  jirognosis,- — that  remarkable  contrast 
between  the  force  and  volume  of  the  pulse  and  the 
cardiac  impulses,  which  we  know  to  be  of  such 
fi-equent  occuiTeiice  and  such  bad  auguiy  hi  the 
tjq'jhous  ty|:)es  of  fever. 

It  is  undoubtedly  to  this  excited  state  of  the 
vascular  system  in  synochal  fevers  that  we  must 
trace  the  origin  of  depletion  by  bleeding  in  tliis  class 
of  cases.  It  seems  no  unnatural  conclusion  to  think 
that  there  is  too  much  blood  in  the  system,  when  we 
find  the  vessels  in  all  parts  of  the  body  within  our 
reach  of  apparently  increased  volume,  and  acting 
with  more  than  redoubled  energy ; and  when  we  also 
have  so  many  other  presumable  evidences  of  disturb- 
ances in  the  equilibriuin  of  the  blood’s  circulation, 
coupled  with  apparent  increase  in  quantity  as  well  as 
of  change  in  quahty  of  the  circulating  fluid.  It  was 
an  obvious  conclusion,  but  one  based  upon  superficial 
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analogy  and  erroneous  pathology,  to  believe  that  by 
reducing  the  amount  of  the  blood  in  circulation  in 
the  vessels,  by  abstracting  one  or  two  pints  directl}’’ 
from  a vein,  we  could  control  the  diseased  state  and 
correct  the  morbid  process  going  on  in  the  system. 
It  is  experience  alone  that  could  supply  an  iiTcfutable 
answer  to  such  plausible  a priori  reasoning.  Tlie 
best  practitioners  are  now  satisfied,  from  the  results  of 
experience,  that  abstraction  of  blood  by  general  vene- 
section will  not  answer  the  pui'poses  intended.  Xow 
we  do  not  mean  to  contend  that  venesection  is  not 
apphcable  and  useful  in  certain  cases,  but,  as  rational 
pathologists,  we  cannot  admit  that  venesection  ■\\*iU 
cure  a fever  in  the  only  way,  and  in  the  only  sense, 
in  which  we  conceive  that  such  an  operation  can  be 
effected.  Fever,  in  our  views,  imphes  mcreased  action 
in  all  parts  of  the  system,  the  vascidar  apparatus 
included  ; it  imphes  increased  wear  and  tear  of  the 
tissues,  and  the  production  of  a greater  quantity  of 
effete  material,  resulting  from  the  increased  metamor- 
phosis of  the  tissues.  To  cui’e  the  fever,  natm-e  or 
art  can  employ  but  one  means,  viz.  to  cany  off  fr'om 
the  system,  through  one  or  more  of  the  emunctoiy 
chamiels,  the  effete  materials  above  mdicated.  It  whl 
be  said  that  these  effete  materials  find  their  way  into 
the  blood  in  the  first  instance,  and  that  in  this  way 
we  have  a direct  means  of  eliminating  them  fr*om  the 
body  by  the  process  of  venesection.  Tliis,  no  doubt, 
would  be  true,  if  we  could  abstract  by  bleeding  all 
the  impure  and  contaminated  blood,  and  throw  into 
the  patient’s  veins  and  arteries  a new,  pure,  and 
healthy  blood  to  replace  his  own.  But  it  will  be 
seen  at  once,  that  in  withdi-awing  by  venesection  a 
])ound  or  so  of  blood,  we  are  really  only  eliminating 
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about  a thirtieth  part  of  the  impure  and  effete 
material  which  has  found  its  way  into  the  circulation. 
This  argument,  if  followed  to  its  legitimate  logical 
conclusion,  must  satisfy  any  rational  pathologist  that 
venesection,  however  extensive,  can  never  be  anything 
more  than  a very  ]:>artial  and  imperfect  means  of  get- 
ting rid  of  the  chief  results  which  febrile  action  pro- 
duces in  the  system.  As  a depurative  and  eliminative 
agency,  it  cannot  be  for  a moment  compared  to  such 
a general  and  extensive  one  as  that  performed  in  the 
progress  of  sweating,  continued  for  even  a very  few 
hours.  Nor,  again,  is  the  eflicacy  of  venesection  in  this 
respect  at  all  comparable  with  that  of  an  eliminative 
function,  such  as  is  performed  by  tlie  kidneys  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  hours. 

In  the  case  of  a surface  like  that  of  the  pulmonaiy 
membrane,  that  of  the  intestines,  that  of  the  skin, 
or  that  of  the  kidneys,  the  whole  mass  of  the  cir- 
culating blood  passes  and  rejiasses  over  and  over 
again  upon  a sieve-like  apparatus,  which  admits  of 
the  transudation  of  the  effete  and  noxious  materials 
from  the  blood  stream.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  course  of  the  blood,  siu'charged  with  the  effete 
materials  produced  by  the  consumption  of  the  tissues 
in  fevers,  may  be  compared  to  a stream  which,  im- 
pregnated with  earthy  particles,  silt,  and  other 
impurities,  deposits  them  in  various  points  of  its 
course,  and  then  flows  on  pure  and  limpid.  Such 
analogies  as  these  must,  however,  not  be  pushed  too 
far  : the  lungs  ehminating  carbonic  acid  and  hydro- 
gen ; the  skin  throwing  off  water,  salts,  ammonia,  and 
other  compounds ; the  kidneys  carrying  off  urea,  uric 
acid,  chlorides,  sulphur,  phosphates,  and  their  alhed 
bases ; and  the  intestinal  canal  acting  as  the  common 
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sower  of  the  system,  play  the  part  of  so  many  strainers 
or  pimfiers.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  in  a 
liighly  comphcated  machine  hke  the  animal  body, 
each  part  reacts  upon  all  the  others,  and  the  bloo<l 
itself,  wlien  rendered  impure,  will  in  its  turn  influence 
the  nervous  centres,  which  stimulate  the  vascular 
system  and  the  other  parts  engaged  in  the  febrile  pro- 
cess. It  is  imder  this  view  that  venesection  may  be 
defended  when  employed  with  the  object  of  lessening 
the  amount  of  stimulant  fluid,  “ impure  fluid,”  which 
is  reacting  on  the  nervous  centres,  and  thus  adding 
fuel  to  the  fire,  and  keeping  up  the  cycle  of  pyrexial 
actions.  We  do  not  deny,  then,  that  there  are  cases 
in  which  a bold  and  early  venesection  may  have  the 
efiect  of  partially  arresting  the  process  of  febrile  ac- 
tions, or  of  preventing  them  fi’om  spreachng  to  a wider 
circle  of  parts.  Mark,  however,  that  ui  this  aspect 
bleeding  answers  but  one  pinpose  ; it  may  control, 
but  it  camiot  cure  the  fever.  Febrile  action,  if  con- 
tmned  only  for  an  horn-,  produces  efiete  material,  as  the 
burning  of  coal  or  wood  produces  ashes.  The  patholo- 
gical or  febrile  ashes  must  be  elimhiated  from  the  sys- 
tem : bleeding  cannot,  in  any  conceivable  way,  efiect 
this  object;  it  can  only  be  accomphshed  by  eh  mi  nation 
through  the  pulmonary  sinface,  the  skin,  the  intes- 
tines, or  the  kidneys,  acting  singly  or  in  combination. 

The  third  period  of  a synochal  fever  is  that  in 
which  a lysis,  or  solution  or  termuiatioii  of  the  disease, 
is  brought  about,  either  by  the  spontaneous  eflbrts  of 
nature  or  by  the  agency  of  medicine.  It  is  not  at 
aU  unusnal  to  find  that,  in  the  present  day,  febrile 
diseases  come  to  an  issue  by  a gradual  fachng  and 
diminution  of  the  symptoms  one  by  one.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  in  these  cases  a slow  but  regular  ehmiua- 
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tion  of  the  various  effete  materials  produced  by  the 
febrile  action  takes  place  in  an  almost  insensible 
manner,  the  process  being  extended  over  many  days. 
We  can  readily  suppose  that  at  a certain  period  of 
a fever,  when  effete  materials  are  accumidated  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  several  emunctory  organs,  sucli 
as  the  pulmonary  surface,  skin,  intestinal  and  renal 
apparatus,  begin  to  eliminate,  with  a shghtly  increased 
activity,  and,  after  the  lapse  of  a few  days,  silently 
but  effectively  throw  off  from  the  system  the  materia 
feccans.  What  sliall  we  say  of  the  doings  of  tlie 
ignorant  physician,  who,  incapable  of  understandmg 
the  dehcate  play  and  nice  balance  of  the  finely 
adjusted  animal  mechanism,  by  his  meddling  interfe- 
rence and  blundering  nostrums,  disturbs  the  equili- 
brium of  the  various  organs,  arrests  or  paralyses  the 
activity  of  one,  or  suspends  the  functions  of  all.  And 
yet,  in  no  class  of  cases  more  than  in  fevers,  do  we  find 
injurious  effects  from  the  nimia  diligentia  medici. 
In  marked  contrast  to  this  gradual  and  silent  subsi- 
dence, as  it  were,  of  the  febrile  actions,  we  find 
another  mode,  in  which  they  are  brought  to  a termi- 
nation in  a rapid  and  striking  manner,  by  the  process 
known  as  crisis.  We  leave  a case  to-day  m a con- 
dition of  delu’ium  and  full  pjTexial  reaction,  with  high 
nervous  excitement,  the  vascular  system  in  a state  of 
extreme  tension,  the  skin  hot,  and  aU  the  symptoms  of 
ardent  fever  well  marked.  And  yet  a few  hom’s  may 
restore  the  patient  to  a state  of  almost  complete  con- 
valescence, mth  general  tranquiUityof  the  system,  clear 
intellect,  cool  skm,  the  pulse  at  its  natimal  standard, 
and  all  parts  performing  their  functions  hi  a perfectly 
healthy  manner. 

The  pathological  explanation  of  this  process  is. 
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tliat  a sudden,  copious,  and  complete  elimination  of 
effete  material  has  been  brought  about  by  one  or  two 
or  more  channels  : thus  we  shall  find  that  the  patient 
has  been  affected  with  a most  abundant  diaphoresis ; 
or  that  a smart  diarrhoea  has  survened ; or  again,  an 
excessive  deposit  has  taken  place  in  the  urinary 
secretion.  In  other  cases  a lysis  or  crisis  of  the 
disease  seems  to  be  brought  about  by  the  occurrence 
of  a haemorrhage  from  some  particular  part  or 
organ.  Lr  this  way  Ave  find,  occasionally,  that  an 
epistaxis,  or  bleeding  from  the  nose,  or  again,  a 
transudation  of  blood  from  the  intestmal  mucous 
surface,  is  attended  by  relief  of  aU  the  febrile  symp 
toms,  and  seems  to  take  the  part  of  a true  crisis. 
Much  attention  was  paid  by  the  older  physicians  to 
the  subject  of  crisis,  and  with  them  it  played  a far 
more  important  part  than  our  experience  Avarrants  us 
in  assigning  to  it  in  the  present  day.  The  doctrine  of 
critical  days  has  been  a much  vexed  question  in  the 
schools.  Fever  Avas  supposed  to  be  a diseased  action, 
obeying  certain  laws  of  periodicity  vdth  a precision 
truly  marvellous.  The  tendency  to  a natimal  issue 
of  the  disease  by  crisis,  on  certain  days,  Avas  regarded 
as  a kind  of  morbid  laAV  in  the  system.  Certain 
days  from  the  commencement  of  the  disease  Avere 
especially  regarded  as  critical,  and  if  the  crisis  by 
SAveat,  urinary  deposit,  or  diarrhoea  did  not  fall 
exactly  upon  an  orthodox  critical  day,  there  was  much 
temptation  to  ante-date  or  post-date  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  and  thus  to  make  facts  square 
Avith  theory.  The  most  favourite  critical  days  Avere 
the  5th,  7th,  11th,  14th,  and  21st.  We  are  far  from 
denying  that  at  certain  periods  febrile  disease  pre- 
sents an  unmistakable  tendency  to  terminate  on 
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critical  clays  ; but  we  think  that  it  is  consistent  with 
observation  to  state  that  a critical  issue  of  fever, 
and  the  sudden  termination  of  pyrexial  symptoms, 
after  a ]irocess  of  sweating,  diarrhoea,  increased 
urinary  elimination,  or  accidental  mucous  ha3inor- 
rhage,  is  far  less  common  in  our  day  than  it  once 
was. 

In  a clinical  point  of  view,  synocha  is  to  be 
regarded,  when  it  presents  itself  to  our  view  in  the 
present  day,  as  a type  of  pyrexia,  in  which  the 
system  is  acting  above  par,  the  fever  is  high,  the 
nervous  and  vascular  tension  is  sustained  throughout, 
and  there  is  an  absence  of  any  tendency  to  sinking 
and  death  by  asthenia.  In  this  regard  synocha  is 
divided  by  a broad  line  of  demarcation  from  fevers 
of  the  t}^:)hous  tj’pe.  The  febrile  action  is  higher  in 
synocha  than  in  the  common  continued  fever  ; the 
duration  of  synocha  is  likewise  less  than  that  of  the 
latter  disease  ; its  ordinary  period  seem  to  be  from 
ten  to  fourteen  days.  C!ases  in  which  synochal  fever 
is  developed  with  intensity,  present  much  anxiety 
to  the  physician  ; a fatal  issue,  though  not  common, 
must  be  borne  in  mind  as  a very  possible  occurrence  ; 
the  assemblage  of  symptoms  presented  is  often  very 
alarming ; this  is  especially  so  when  we  have  to  deal 
with  patients  in  whom  the  head  S5miptoms  predo- 
minate, with  dehrium,  sleeplessness,  nervous  excita- 
bihty,  violent  or  sledge-hammer  pulsation  of  the 
heart,  and  with  intense  heat  of  skin.  How  are  we 
to  acquit  ourselves  in  cases  of  this  kind,  when,  by  the 
importunities  of  friends,  we  are  urged  to  commit 
ourselves  to  a prognosis  ? 

Till  the  junior  physician  has  the  responsibihty  of 
such  a case  upon  his  own  shoulders,  he  can  little 
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appreciate  the  gravity  of  such  a question  as  this, 
plied  and  rephed  with  all  the  urgent  solicitude  of  an 
anxious  mother  or  wife,  “ Doctor,  what’s  your  opinion 
of  him  to-day,  do  you  think  he’ll  get  over  it  ? ” A 
haphazard  opinion  will  not  do  in  such  a case ; it 
may  compromise  your  character  and  prospects  in  one 
or  other  of  two  (to  the  inexperienced  physician) 
very  unexpected  ways.  The  case  may  be  brought 
to  a rapid  end  within  forty-eight  hours,  by  the  fatal 
effects  of  imehminated  poison  and  effete  materials 
upon  the  system.  The  vital  thread,  so  highly  strung, 
snaps  suddenly  from  excessive  tension.  If  unpre- 
pared for  such  a result,  and  that  an  incautious  opinion 
betrays  your  ignorance,  you  will  be  a fortimate  man 
if  the  generous  pubhc  do  not  lay  at  yom’  door  the 
responsibility  of  such  a case.  Suppose  it  to  happen 
in  the  person  of  an  individual  of  some  pubhc  station 
and  notoriety  in  his  local  circle  ; and  you  can  mider- 
stand  yourselves  what  the  effects  will  be.  On  the 
other  hand,  what  will  be  your  position  if  you  have 
unnecessarily  raised  alarm  amongst  parents  and 
relatives,  in  a case  in  which  an  unexpected  crisis 
by  sweat,  diarrhoea,  or  minary  deposit,  brings 
the  patient  to  a state  of  almost  complete  convales- 
cence witliin  twenty-four  hours,  and  thus  gives  the 
he  to  your  lugubrious  prognostications  of  the  day 
before  ? 

A sound  and  rehable  opinion  is  to  be  formed  in 
fever  cases  only  from  a fidl  consideration  of  all  the 
symptoms  present,  based  on  a rational  conception  of 
their  true  pathological  significance.  Cases  in  which 
the  action  in  the  system  is  uniform  and  well-balanced 
in  aU  the  organs  and  functions,  may  be  regarded  as 
comparatively  safe ; those,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
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which  there  is  an  excessive  preponderance  of  one  set 
of  actions,  must  be  viewed  with  suspicion,  if  not 
alarm.  While  all  parts  of  the  machine  are  working 
with  uniform  pressure,  though  at  a high  velocity,  its 
safety  is  not  immediately  endangered. 

Cases  with  preponderating  and  excessive  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  delirium  by  day  and  night,  sleep- 
lessness, and  violent  efforts  to  get  out  of  bed,  are  full 
of  danger,  and  till  some  hours  of  quiet  sleep  have  been 
obtained,  cannot  be  for  a moment  regarded  as  safe. 
Cases  with  violent  action  of  the  heart  and  vessels  arc 
likewise  of  a very  treacherous  character.  Cases  with 
hot  skin,  and  eiu’ly  and  abortive  sweats,  are  likewise 
often  fatal.  The  phenomena  of  sweating  require  to 
be  carefully  studied.  In  the  language  of  Sydenham, 
it  is  only  those  sweats  which  are  the  result  of 
“ coction  ” or  digestion  of  the  materia  morlnjica,  that 
are  available  for  crisis.  Short  and  early  sweats,  that 
is  to  say,  those  occurring  before  the  seventh  day,  arc 
seldom  effective  in  lowering  the  rate  of  the  pulse  or 
heat  of  the  skin,  and  they  are  often  indicative  of 
mischief  to  come.  Partial  sweats,  in  like  manner,  as 
those  of  the  head,  face,  or  chest,  are  seldom  favour- 
able, often  the  contrary. 

All  practical  physicians  must  be  aware  of  the  fact, 
that  sweating  is  not  infrequently  a symptom  of  most 
unfavourable  augury  in  all  kinds  of  fevers.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  the  sweats  which  occur  in 
connection  with  weakened  and  accelerated  pulse. 
We  shall  have  again  to  speak  of  this  variety  of  sweat 
when  dealing  with  tjqihus.  In  this  form  of  fever 
we  know  that  sweating,  with  a pulse  rising  from  100 
to  120,  130,  or  even  140,  is  about  the  most  un- 
favourable prognostic  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
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Ill  general,  it  may  be  said  that  sweats,  which  after 
twelve  or  twenty-four  hours  are  unaccompanied  with 
marked  diminution  of  the  febrile  state,  i.  e.  lesser  tem- 
perature and  pulse  rate,  are  hurtful  rather  than  other- 
wise. We  must  remember  that  sweating  is  an  essential 
characteristic,  and  a very  grave  and  depressing  com- 
plication in  rheumatic  fever,  and  in  the  sweating  or 
mihary  fever,  in  which  we  have  it  recurring  day  after 
day,  without  diminution  of  the  febrile  state,  and 
often  with  great  aggravation  of  all  the  symptoms. 
We  caimot,  therefore,  regard  sweating  as  a curative 
process  se.  And  this,  be  it  observed,  holds  good 
in  reference  to  sweats  produced  by  natural  action, 
and  those  artificially  induced,  whether  therapeutically 
or  not.  We  often  see  a patient  for  many  hours  suffer- 
ing from  fatigue  and  distressing  heat  attended  by 
sweats,  due  to  the  weight  of  the  bed-clothes,  the  close 
atmosphere  of  his  bed-room,  or  the  season  of  the  year ; 
and  yet,  so  far  from  any  cooling  effect  being  produced, 
we  find  perhaps  a noctimnal  exacerbation,  and  the 
patient  for  many  days  afterwards  in  a state  of  increased 
pyrexial  irritation.  We  may  draw  from  all  these 
considerations  the  following  practical  conclusions  : — 

1st.  That  sweating  is  not  a salutary  process,  when 
it  occurs  prematimely,  or  when  it  is  brought  about 
too  early  by  artificial  means,  such  as  clotlung,  con- 
fined atmosphere  of  the  room,  or,  again,  by  thera- 
peutic agents. 

2nd.  That  sweating  is  to  be  regarded  as  a safe 
and  reliable  therapeutic  and  curative  process  only 
when  it  forms  part  of  a general  ehminative  action 
in  the  system. 
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Complications  in  Synocha. 

Synoclia  is  a fever  wliich  does  not  present  any 
remarkable  tendency  to  secondary  complications. 
The  head  symptoms  doubtless  sometimes  present 
great  severity,  and,  as  already  noted,  give  the  pre- 
ponderating feature  to  the  disease.  When  such  is 
the  case,  the  fever,  as  before  stated,  is  sure  to  be 
regarded  as  cerebral  or  brain  fever,  and  the  doctrines 
of  inflammation  have  so  impressed  themselves  upon 
the  mind  of  the  public  and  the  jirofession,  that  the 
well-educated  physician  often  requires  great  moral 
courage  and  steadfastness  of  purpose  to  abstain  from 
extensive  local  or  general  venesection  in  the  clamour 
for  depletory  measures  that  assails  him.  We  can 
only  again  refer  to  what  has  been  already  said  on 
this  subject.  Cases  will  undoubtedly  be  met  -with 
from  time  to  time  in  which  tliere  is  a plethora  of  tlie 
cerebral  vessels ; cases  may  likewise  occasionally  be 
met  with  in  which  there  is  true  inflammatory  action 
in  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  and  which  must  be 
treated  accordingly. 

A set  of  symptoms,  referable  to  the  alimentary 
tract,  sometmies  causes  considerable  distress  in  cases 
of  synocha.  The  tongue  is  very  foul,  thickly  coated, 
and  furred  ; there  is  much  uneasiness,  with  sense  of 
fulness  and  distress,  if  not  positive  pain,  in  the  epi- 
gastric region ; nausea  and  vomiting  may  be  present 
to  a marked  degree,  and  be  a source  of  great 
additional  suffering.  Fulness  of  the  abdomen,  -with 
various  symptoms  of  intestinal  irritation  may  also 
be  present.  Many  of  these  symptoms  are  doubtless 
to  be  referred  to  an  overloaded  state  of  the  intestinal 
canal  at  the  period  when  the  patient  was  seized  by 
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the  fever.  The  foul  and  furred  tongue,  the  fstatm 
gastricus  saburralis,  or  state  of  the  stomach,  with 
fold  eructations,  and  the  diarrhcea  crapulosa  of  tlie 
older  authors,  are  to  be  explained  as  the  result  of  a 
salutary  effort  to  get  rid  of  Hi-digested  and  fermenting 
substances  which  load  the  alimentary  canal 


Treatment  of  Synocha. 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  take  up  the  con- 
sideration, in  a systematic  way,  of  the  therapeutics 
of  synocha  or  inflammatory  fever.  We  have  already 
disposed  of  some  of  the  considerations  which  affect 
the  question  of  bleeding  in  this  variety  of  fever. 
It  will  have  been  seen  that  we  are  not  advocates 
for  indiscriminate  bleeding,  in  this  or  any  other 
kind  of  fever ; yet  we  cannot  be  bhnd  to  the  fact, 
that  in  many  countries  of  Europe  venesection  is  in 
common  use  as  the  primary  means  of  treating  va- 
rieties of  tliis  fever.  It  might  no  doubt  be  logically 
maintained,  that  in  these  cases  bleeding  was  only 
an  indifferent  remedy,  and  that  where  robust  con- 
stitutions, and  a type  of  disease  devoid  of  any 
sinking  tendency,  are  in  question,  a bleeding  to 
fifteen  or  sixteen  ounces  has  no  effect  upon  the  case, 
one  way  or  other,  and  that  the  patients  are  just  as 
httle  influenced  by  a bleeding  to  the  above  extent 
when  m fever,  as  they  are  known  to  be  when  bled 
in  a state  of  health  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year. 
As  a popular  hygienic  means,  bleeding  has  long 
been  in  use  in  many  countries  in  the  spring  tiiiie. 
In  cases  of  synocha,  with  manifest  overaction  of  the 
vascular  system,  and  determination  to  the  head, 
bleeding  from  the  arm  wiU  in  certain  instances  be  use- 
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fill  in  controlling  the  excitement  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries. In  the  cases  which  we  meet  in  these  countries, 
venesection  to  the  extent  of  sixteen  to  twenty  ounces 
may  be  considered  as  a very  reasonable  depletion. 
We  must  ever  bear  in  mind  the  tendency  which  our 
cases  so  constantly  exhibit  to  low  typhoid  action  in 
the  secondary  periods  of  their  course,  no  matter  how 
sharp  and  violent  the  symptoms  may  have  been  at 
the  outset.  However,  cases  may  occur  in  which 
even  a second  bleeding  may  be  requisite ; beyond 
tins  I should  deem  it  hazardous  to  go,  though  I am 
cognisant  of  the  fact,  that  even  in  fevers  of  still 
lower  ty}3C,  venesection  has  been  employed  with 
impunity  to  the  extent  of  fifty  ounces  in  individual 
cases. 

Leeches  to  the  temples,  when  there  is  pain,  with 
heat,  and  throbbing  of  the  head,  are  decidedly  useful ; 
two,  throe,  or  more  leeches  may  be  applied,  according 
to  the  urgency  of  the  s}miptoms  : six  leeches  to 
each  temple  will  effect  what  I should  regard  as  a 
full  depletion.  If  I mention  bleeding  from  the 
temporal  arteries,  it  is  only  to  give  it  my  most  un- 
qualified condemnation,  and  that  for  several  reasons. 
Firstly,  blood  from  the  temporal  arteries  comes 
directly  fi’om  the  heart,  not  from  the  cranial  ca\dty 
or  brain.  Secondly,  the  mechanical  difficulties  which 
attend  efforts  to  repress  bleeding  from  the  temporal 
arteries,  and  the  pathological  consequences  so  often 
entailed,  constitute  additional,  and  by  no  means 
unimportant  objections.  In  using  general  and  local 
depletion,  it  will  be  necessary  to  watch  carefully 
the  effects  upon  the  pulse.  Diminution  in  the  rate 
and  tension  of  the  pidse,  and  a coohng  of  the  skin, 
are  to  be  looked  on  as  favourable  results.  Supposing 
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the  pulse  to  range  in  these  cases  from  110  to  120, 
we  may  consider  a fall  of  ten  or  fifteen  l)eats  as  an 
important  impression  made  upon  the  disease ; but  our 
indications  may  more  safely  be  drawn  from  diminution 
of  the  force  and  tension  than  the  rate  of  the  arterial 
beat.  These  are  characters  best  acquired  in  clinical 
practice,  and  by  no  means  easy  of  description.  Wliat 
we  are  to  expect  is,  that  the  pulse  shall  lose  any 
hardness  and  vibratile  and  jerking  character  which 
it  may  have,  and  especially  that  particular  jerking 
reaction  against  the  fingers  which  we  have  called 
“ a kick ; ” that  it  shall  become  soft,  yet  retain  its 
natural  resiliency ; that  it  shall  be  uniform  and  of 
moderate  volume,  without  anything  of  a hard  and 
cordlike  feel.  In  regard  to  the  head  symptoms, 
the  pain,  heat,  throbbing,  and  other  sensations  ■wiU 
perhaps  be  best  measured  by  the  patient’s  own 
feelings.  Such  symptoms  as  dehrium,  sleeplessness, 
the  condition  of  general  excitabihty,  and  the  state 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  must  of  coiu'se  be  es- 
timated by  the  physician.  The  expression  of  the 
countenance,  the  characters  presented  by  the  eye  as 
to  prominence,  preternatural  lustre,  or  suffusion,  or 
brilhancy,  and  fixity  of  gaze,  mildness,  sternness,  or 
ferocity  of  expression,  or  the  contrar}",  as  duhiess  and 
vacancy,  must  all  be  taken  carefully  into  account ; 
the  state  of  the  pupil  hkevfise  must  be  noted  as  to 
dilatation  or  contraction.  Cold  lotions  to  the  head 
will  often  be  found  useful  in  cases  of  temporai'y 
cerebral  congestion.  Where  there  is  a decided  pre- 
ponderance of  head  s}unptoms,  it  may  be  advisable  to 
shave  the  head,  but  this  is  a proceeding  that  must 
not  be  too  hastily  adopted.  Cold  affusion,  espe- 
cially if  water  be  poured  on  the  head  from  a height. 
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is  a powerful  means  of  producing  an  immediate 
impression,  but  if  carried  to  too  great  a length, 
defeats  its  object  by  inducing  excessive  reaction. 
Cooling  lotions  of  various  kinds  have  decided  effect 
where  there  is  sensible  heat  of  the  head  : refrigerating 
mixtures  are  still  more  active ; and  the  ice-cap 
applied  on  the  shaven  crown  is  a most  excellent 
remedy  for  severe  cases. 

The  violence  of  the  head  symptoms,  the  wild 
delirium,  and  the  difficulty  of  restraining  the  patient 
in  bed,  often  constitute  very  grave  and  serious  com- 
phcations.  When  venesection  and  leeches  to  the 
temples  fail  to  give  relief  in  such  cases,  shaving  tlie 
head  and  the  apphcation  of  the  ice-cap  must  be  tried. 
Counter-irritation  to  the  head  by  bhsters,  or  otlier- 
Avise,  must  be  used  with  great  caution  ; such  ap})lica- 
tions  sometimes  have  a stimulant  instead  of  a sedative 
effect.  Accident  and  self-inllicted  violence  must  be 
carefully  guarded  against  in  these  cases  ; I am  myself 
opposed  to  the  use  of  the  strait-waistcoat,  except 
when  other  means  entirely  fail  to  control  the  patient. 
Wliile  this  state  of  cerebral  excitement  lasts,  the 
patient  must  not  be  left  alone  for  a single  instant 
by  day  or  by  night ; much  depends  in  the  manage- 
ment of  such  cases  on  the  vigilance,  personal  energy, 
and  zeal  of  a faithful  nurse.  Such  an  auxiliary  is 
at  once  invaluable  and  indispensable  ; and  there  are 
many  cases,  both  in  hospital  and  private  practice, 
in  which  it  would  be  rash,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
physician  to  combat  disease  without  the  aid  of  an 
experienced  nurse.  The  delirious  patient  in  fever  is 
often  controllable  by  the  personal  energies  of  his 
nurse,  and  made  amenable  to  her  commands  to  a 
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remarkable  degree ; she  plays  a pjart  only  second  to 
that  of  the  physician. 

Arrosion  with  a watering-pot  has  been  practised  in 
cases  with  violent  head  symptoms ; the  external  use 
of  water,  or  wet  cloths  apphed  to  the  surface,  Is 
undoubtedly  a powerful  therapeutic  means.  We 
cannot,  however,  enter  here  into  a discussion  of 
hydropatliic  therapeutics ; we  do  not  deny  the  effi- 
cacy of  such  means,  so  far  as  they  go,  but  what 
cannot  be  controverted  is,  that  while  increased 
cutaneous  ehmination  is  the  chief  if  not  exclusive 
result  of  hydropatliic  agencies,  it  answers  only  one 
of  the  many  ends  whieh  must  be  met  to  cure  such  a 
general  systemic  process  as  fever. 

The  use  of  emetics  has  had  an  extensive  vogue, 
both  in  past  and  recent  times,  for  the  em’e  of  this  class 
of  fevers ; it  has  even  been  thought  that  the  effect 
of  emetics  was  stHl  more  energetic,  and  that  it  was 
possible  by  them  action  to  cut  short  the  febiile 
process.  It  was  conceived  by  the  advocates  of  this 
view,  that  in  this  manner  a kind  of  abortion  of  the 
febrile  state  coidd  be  effected.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  a strong  emetic  of  the  potassio-tartrate  of 
antimony,  sulphate  of  zinc,  ipecacuanha,  or  mustard, 
may  give  a powerfid  revulsion  to  the  nervous  system 
through  the  gastric  filaments  of  the  vagi ; and  it  may 
be  that  in  the  minor  febrile  states  it  will  be  found 
possible  to  arrest  the  pyi'exial  action  by  such  means. 
However,  that  emetics  may  be  eflectual  to  produce 
this  arrest  or  abortion  of  the  febrile  state,  they  must 
be  administered  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and 
before  the  compheated  train  of  actions  which  con- 
stitute lever  is  established.  It  is  extremely  rarely 
that  we  meet  with  cases  in  the  nick  of  time,  to  use 
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emetics  with  the  above  intent ; more  commonly  the 
febrile  state  is  well  set  up,  if  not  fully  estabhshed, 
when  the  physician  is  called  in.  At  such  a period 
emetics  can  have  only  a minor  object  in  view,  tliat  of 
unloading  the  stomach  of  any  crude  ingesta  that  it 
may  still  retain. 

Experience  shows  us  that  emetics  used  at  this 
juncture  generally  produce  only  distressing  vomiting, 
gastric  irritation,  and  it  may  be  a state  of  su])-acute 
gastritis,  with  incapacity  of  retaining  food  or  medicine, 
all  which  symptoms  tend  much  to  com])licate  the  case, 
and  to  render  the  subsequent  progress  (,)f  it  veiy  <)ften 
troublesome  and  sometimes  hazardous.  It  will  be  in 
the  recollection  of  almost  every  j)ractical  jihysician, 
that  he  has  seen  cases  in  which  obstinate  gastric  iiTita- 
tion  and  incapacity  of  retaining  food  or  mechcine  have 
been  directly  traceable  to  the  abuse  of  the  emetic 
treatment  of  fevers.  It  is  not  to  be  argued  from  q,ny- 
thins:  here  stated  that  the  use  of  emetics  is  condemned 
without  qualification.  Emetics  are  usefid  in  this  class 
of  fevers  when  the  cases  arc  seen  very  early,  that  is, 
before  the  fidl  development  of  the  pyrexial  state,  and 
when  administered  with  caution. 

The  use  of  purgatives  has  been  at  aU  times  much 
favoured  by  the  advocates  of  the  antiphlogistic  plan  of 
treatment  in  fevers.  Some  practitioners  have  looked 
to  purgation  as  only  next  in  importance  to  bleeding, 
and  the  two  methods  of  treatment  have  commonly 
gone  hand  in  hand ; there  have,  however,  been 
those  who  regarded  the  clearing  out  of  the  primoe 
vice,  and  the  establishment  of  a copious  drain  upon 
the  system,  through  this  extensive  channel,  as  the 
exclusive  means  by  which  fever  must  be  eliminated 
from  the  system : the  Hamiltonian  method,  in  fact. 
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took  the  place  in  a former  day  of  the  liydropathic 
system  of  the  present;  the  one  insisted  as  stoutly 
upon  the  all-sufficiency  of  intestinal  elimination, 
as  the  other  upon  that  through  the  skin.  Cases 
will  undoubtedly  occur,  in  which  purgation  Is  the 
most  obvious  as  well  as  necessary  therapeutic  in- 
dication to  be  followed  in  the  first  instance  ; but  no 
practitioner  of  any  experience  can  have  faded  to 
meet  with  cases  in  which  excessive  purgation  has  been 
productive  of  the  most  injurious  effects.  We  meet 
with  cases  in  wliich  diarrhoea,  tormina,  fiatidence,  and 
tympanitis  seem  to  be  the  result  of  purgatives  injudi- 
ciously administered  in  the  outset  of  the  case.  There 
is,  in  fact,  no  way  in  which  cases  are  more  commonly 
perverted  from  their  natural  course,  and,  to  use  a 
vernacular  term,  “ spoded,”  than  by  the  injudicious 
use  of  purgatives  at  the  commencement ; whde  the 
cases  in  which  an  arrest  or  abortion  of  the  fever  is 
effected  by  these  means  are  infinitely  less  frequent, 
even  than  those  in  wliich  bleeding  and  emetics  prove 
effectual. 

Having  passed  in  review  the  chief  principal  modes 
of  treatment  which  have  found  favour  in  cases  of 
spiochal  fever,  we  may  now  give  a summaiy  exposi- 
tion of  the  therapeutic  plan  we  think  apphcable  to  this 
class  of  cases. 

1st.  Venesection  is  occasionady  called  for ; its  thera- 
peutic indication  is  to  control  the  vascular  excitement, 
which,  reacting  in  its  tmai  on  the  nervous  system, 
tends  to  keep  up  and  increase  the  febrile  state.  In 
these  countries,  synochal  fever,  rarely  a predominant 
type,  still  more  rarely  cads  for  excessive  depletoiy  mea- 
sures. One  bleeding,  or  at  most  a second  to  the  extent 
of  about  thirty  ounces  in  all,  may  be  taken  as  the  limit 
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of  depletion  in  the  synoclia  of  these  countries.  In 
deahng  with  this  type  of  fever  as  met  with  elsewhere, 
we  must  be  guided  by  the  circumstances  under  which 
it  occurs,  and  the  epidemic  constitution  of  the  time 
and  place  where  it  is  met  with.  Local  depletion  by 
leeches  to  the  head  may  be  more  boldly  used. 

2nd.  While  we  do  not  desire  to  establish  an  ex- 
cessive action  of  the  stomach,  intestinal  canal,  kidneys,' 
or  skin,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  cure  of  syno- 
chal  fever,  iis  well  as  that  of  other  tyjies  of  pyrexial 
action,  depends  upon  the  complete  elimination  from 
the  system  of  the  morbid  matters  and  effete  materials 
resulting  from  the  increased  wear  and  tear  of  the 
tissues  which  occur  in  fever.  We  have  consequently 
to  look  for,  if  not  artificially  produce,  increased 
action  of  the  pulmonary  and  intestinal  surfaces  and 
the  cutaneous  and  renal  functions.  It  is  in  this  view 
that  the  use  of  neutral  saline  medicines,  diaphoretics, 
purgatives,  emetics,  and  occasionally  diuretics  forms 
part  of  a rational  system  of  therapeutics  in  fevers, 
which  recommends  itself  to  consideration  by  tlie 
reasonable  adaptation  of  the  means  employed  to  the 
ends  to  be  accomplished. 

3rd.  The  following  practical  rules  are  deduced 
from  the  observations  of  the  older  physicians ; they 
considered  that  symptoms  about  the  head,  with  pains 
in  the  neck,  back,  and  down  the  arms,  alternation  of 
heat  and  cold,  with  giddiness,  loss  of  sight,  oppres- 
sion of  the  chest  and  epigastrium,  indicated  gastric 
overloading,  and  called  for  means  directed  thereto. 
SjTnptoms  about  the  loins,  with  pains  in  the  small  of 
the  back,  faintness  and  weariness  in  the  lower  hmbs, 
alternately  hot  and  cold  feet,  with  distension  of  the 
beUy,  gripes,  foul  tongue,  mouth  bitter,  hot,  and  fetid, 
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indicated  an  overloaded  state  of  the  lower  part  of 
the  alimentary  tract.  The  former  symptoms,  wlien 
present  in  a marked  degree,  are  a proper  indication 
for  emetics,  the  latter  for  purgatives  : both,  however, 
must  be  used  with  caution  and  disciiminatioii. 
With  regard  to  emetics,  we  have  to  choose  from 
those  abeady  indicated ; but  our  selection  must  not 
'be  made  at  random.  A teaspoonful  of  mustard,  a 
scruple  of  ipecacuanha,  or  a scruple  of  sulphate  of 
zinc,  may  be  employed  to  produce  an  immediate 
unloading  of  the  stomach,  where  no  further  object  is 
desired.  The  action  of  the  foregoing  drugs  may  be 
rendered  more  effective  by  causmg  the  patient  to 
chink  a cupful  or  two  of  hot  water.  Wliere,  however, 
it  is  desired,  besides  unloachng  the  stomach,  to  pro- 
duce an  impression  on  the  nervous  system  or  pulse, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  act  upon  the  skin,  tartar 
emetic  must  be  exliibited.  Trom  a quarter  to  half  a 
grain,  or  in  very  extreme  cases  a grain,  of  tartar 
emetic  may  be  given  at  once,  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of 
water  ; free  vomiting,  perhaps  of  bihous  matter,  and 
sometimes  a pm’gative  effect,  may  be  expected  after 
a second  or  third  quarter  or  half  grahi  dose ; we  may 
also  look  for  a softening  of  the  sldn  and  a com- 
mencement of  chaphoresis,  with  a shght  but  sensible 
chminution  of  the  force  and  frequency  of  the  pulse. 
The  fulness  and  heat  of  the  head  and  throbbing  of 
the  temples,  as  well  as  the  excessive  action  of  the 
heart,  will  be  diminished  to  some  considerable  de<rree 
if  the  drug  is  acting  favourably.  We  must  never 
forget,  however,  in  using  tartar  emetic  in  fever,  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a two-edged  weapon  ; and  I feel 
that  I cannot  be  too  cautious  when  speaking  of  its 
emidoyinent  at  all  in  these  cases.  My  own  opinion 
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is,  that  tlie  instances  are  rare  in  which  it  can  be  used 
Avith  marked  effect  of  a beneficial  kind ; on  the  other 
liand,  we  know  that  emetics  in  any  shape  often 
induce  most  troublesome  gastric  complications  in 
fever. 


Diaphoretics  in  Fever. 

Sudorifics  have  entered  largely  into  the  treatment 
of  fevers  at  all  times  ; they  are  an  adinkable  adjunct 
to  otlier  treatment,  but  are  constantly  much  abused. 
Both  the  hot  and  cold  bath,  arrosion  with  cold  water, 
and  the  more  elaborate  processes  of  the  hydropathic 
system,  including  packing  in  the  Avet  sheet,  are  much 
vaunted  as  agencies  to  promote  copious  transudation 
from  the  skin;  but  no  exclusive  means  of  treatment 
can  be  accepted  by  the  physician  Avell  versed  in 
the  pathology  of  fever.  With  a hot  and  dry 
skin,  and  consequent  restless  excitement  on  the  part 
of  the  patient,  relief  will  be  given  perhaps  most 
readily  by  acting  on  the  skin  and  inducing  a general 
moderate,  and  continuous  sweat ; but  Ave  must  be 
careful  not  to  disturb  the  equihbrium  of  the  system, 
or  to  derange  the  action  of  the  internal  organs. 
Tartar  emetic,  James’  poAvder,  the  antimonial  poAvder 
of  the  Pharmacopoeia;  ipecacuanha,  the  citrate,  acetate, 
and  nitrate  of  potash  ; the  spirits  of  nitrous  ether ; the 
liquor  etheris  oleosus,  or  Hoffman’s  anodyne ; and, 
lastly,  warm  drinks,  such  as  Avhey,  gruel,  barley- Avater, 
and  meal  tea,  Avith  a grain  or  tAvo  of  hippo  or  nitre, 
and  increased  clothing,  give  us  abundant  means  to 
choose  from  for  inducing  moderate  and  continuous 
diaphoresis.  An  excellent  combination  is  that  of 
tAvo  to  four  ounces  of  Mindererus’  spirit  (aqua 
ammonicc  acetatis),  with  two  drachms  or  half  an 
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ounce  of  the  spirits  of  nitrous  ether,  with  as  much 
water  or  camphor  mixture  as  will  make  up  an  eight 
ounce  mixture.  To  this  may  be  added  from  one  to 
two  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  according  to  circumstances, 
and  the  mixture  maybe  administered  in  table.spoonfuLs, 
or  ounce  doses,  as  the  symptoms  seem  to  require. 
Now,  what  we  have  to  keep  in  view  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a gentle,  uniform,  and  continuous  dia- 
phoresis ; we  have  already  sufficiently  exposed  the 
fallacy  of  endeavouring  to  sweat  the  patient  out  of 
his  fever.  James’  powder  is  undoubtedly  a useful 
remedy  for  the  pmpose  here  indicated,  its  active 
prmciple  is  probably  identical  with  tartaiised  anti- 
mony, and,  like  this  latter,  if  used  in  excess,  it 
may  produce  gastric  irritation.  The  pulvis  Jacobi 
veri  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  or 
three  grains  every  second,  thii'd,  or  fourth  hour 
during  the  day,  or  in  a single  dose  it  may  be  given 
the  last  thing  at  night  in  a somewhat  larger  quantity ; 
thus  we  may  give  from  foirr  to  five  grains  in  pill  or 
powder  at  bedtime,  and  to  tliis  may  be  added 
occasionally  a grain  or  two  of  the  extract  of  hyoscy- 
amus.  Li  doses  above  three  grains  the  pulvis  Jacobi 
is  sometimes  rejected  from  the  stomach.  An  excessive 
drain  by  the  skin  is  not  at  all  to  be  desired  in  these 
cases  ; we  must  remember  that  there  is  another 
chaimel  through  which  watery  secretion  is  earned 
off,  and  in  which  it  forms  the  medium  for  eli- 
minating noxious  and  irritating  materials,  such  as 
urea,  uric  acid,  and  various  chlorides,  sulphates, 
and  phosphates,  besides  other  ingredients.  All  these 
effete  materials,  which  have  to  pass  through  the 
Iddney,  are  increased  in  quantity  in  fever,  and  if 
the  fluid  requisite  for  their  solution  or  suspension 
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be  drained  off  tlirough  otlier  channels,  as  the  skin, 
their  complete  elimination  may  not  be  effected,  and 
their  retention  in  the  system  may  be  the  cause  of 
secondary  mischief.  I do  not  feel  satisfied  that  the 
excessive  cutaneous  sweating,  and  the  partial  or 
complete  suppression  of  urine,  which  we  observe  in 
certain  cases  of  fever,  do  not  stand  in  some  relation  of 
cause  and  effect  to  each  other.  I can  only  say  that  I 
have  seen  total  suppression  of  urine  supervene  in  cases 
in  which  there  has  been  excessive  and  continuous 
cutaneous  action.  We  must  not  forget  that  there  is 
often  a very  considerable  drain  of  watery  vapour  from 
the  system  through  the  lungs  in  fever ; thus  we  may 
note  that  of  two  cases,  one  being  fever,  and  the  other 
souic  apyrexial  disease,  lying  side  by  side  in  hospital, 
the  quickened  respiratory  movements  of  the  one  (a 
fever  case)  are  attended  by  visible  moisture  issuing 
from  the  mouth  at  each  expiration ; while,  under 
precisely  the  same  conditions  of  temperature,  the 
breath  of  the  patient  in  the  next  bed  does  not 
exhibit  perceptibly  moisture ; a glass  or  polished 
metallic  surface  held  near  the  mouth  will  show  the 
same  effect  more  strikingly. 


Purgatives  in  Fever. 

We  have  already  indicated  our  opinion  of  the  mis- 
chief so  often*  done  by  the  abuse  of  purgatives  at  the 
outset  of  fevers.  The  symptoms  referable  to  the  abdo- 
men and  lower  extremities,  which  we  have  already 
noticed,  call  for  the  use  of  purgatives  in  moderation, 
but  it  is  idle  to  think  of  effecting  a cure  of  the  fever 
by  drenching  the  patient  Avith  purgatives.  Mild 
saline  aperients,  when  judiciously  employed,  have  a 
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salutaiy  and  cooling  effect ; the  sulpliates  of  potash, 
soda,  and  magnesia,  mtiy  be  used  for  this  purpose, 
in  drachm  or  two  drachm  doses  ; the  tartrate  of 
potash  may  be  employed  with  hke  effect  in  half 
drachm  or  drachm  doses  : these  salts,  however,  will 
require  the  addition  of  a carminative  to  correct  their 
tendency  to  gripe  the  patient.  In  cases  where  a 
bilious  congestion  is  present,  a mercmdal  purgative 
will  be  of  use  ; the  calomel  bolus  (five  grains  to  the 
dose),  or  the  combination  of  blue  pill  and  colocynth 
(five  grains  of  each),  will  stimulate  the  fiver  suffi- 
ciently. Drastic  mercurial  pimgation  is  to  be  care- 
fully avoided ; it  lowers  the  system,  and  Ls  not  free 
from  the  danger  of  producing  enteric  irritation  or 
perhaps  inflammation  ; the  latter  I have  more  than 
once  seen. 

Diuretics  in  Fever. 

If  we  give  a separate  heading  to  this  class  of 
remedies,  it  is  only  for  the  pinpose  of  strongly 
deprecating  their  use,  unless  under  very  rare  and 
exceptional  circumstances.  If  the  mine  be  scanty  at 
the  outset,  dark  red,  and  loaded  with  deposit  subse- 
quently, its  specific  gravity  being  sensibly  increased, 
and  the  urinous  odom:  very  strong,  we  know  that  these 
symptoms,  instead  of  indicating  derangement  of  struc- 
ture or  function  in  the  kidney,  prove  that  this  part  of 
the  eliminative  apparatus  is  doing  increased  duty. 
The  neutral  salts,  given  as  before  indicated,  fmaiish 
sufficient  stimulus,  where  any  such  is  requii'ed. 
Deranged  action  of  the  kidney  to  any  serious 
extent  is  of  the  very  rarest  occurrence  in  syiiochal 
fever.  For  such  complications  as  may  possibly 
occm,  including  suppression  of  the  urine  and  its 
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ti-eatment,  we  refer  the  reader  to  a subsequent 
section,  in  wliich  the  subject  is  treated  in  connection 
with  Eeinittent  fever. 


General  Management  of  a Case  of  Synocha. 

Thirst  is  a symptom  often  troublesome  in  these 
cases ; the  hps  and  tongue  are  parched,  and  the  patient 
greedily  swallows,  if  allowed,  unhmited  quantities  of 
Ihdds.  Drinks  of  various  kinds,  and  fruits,  are  sup- 
plied as  the  cravings  of  the  patient  demand,  and  yet 
he  drinks  and  sucks  fruits  with  still  unsatisfied  thirst. 
Much  mischief  is  often  thus  induced ; tlie  stomach  be- 
comes overloaded,  and  weakness  and  dilatation  of  this 
organ,  with  flatulent  irritation,  and  sometimes  tympa- 
nitis, with  subsequent  tormina,  gripes,  and  diarrhoea, 
are  entailed  on  the  patient  by  the  injudicious  kind- 
ness of  friends.  Tlie  practical  rule  is  to  allow  drink 
only  in  moderation,  and  that  of  the  simplest  kind ; 
cold  spring  water  or  iced  water  may  be  allowed  in 
small  quantity,  the  patient  being  directed  to  retain 
the  fluid  in  the  mouth  and  fauces  as  long  as  possible. 
There  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  the  apprehension 
commonly  entertained  with  respect  to  cold  water,  if 
only  it  be  drank  in  moderation,  and  the  patient  be 
prevented  from  drenching  his  stomach  with  it. 
Effervescing  mixtures,  soda  water,  seltzer  water,  Car- 
rara water,  and  others  of  the  same  class,  may  be 
used  with  good  effect  if  given  in  moderation. 

As  a specific  against  the  cravings  of  thirst,  camphor 
mixtiu-e  is  lauded  by  some  practitioners,  and  I have 
myself  found  it  useful.  It  is  not  necessary  to  specify 
further  the  various  drinks  which  the  ingenuity  of 
nurses  and  friends  supplies  to  the  sick-room  ; we 
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must  allow  some  scope  for  the  officious  kindness  of 
those  who  minister  to  the  wants  of  a sick  parent, 
child,  or  friend.  What  we  must  be  guided  by  is 
moderation  in  all  things  ; in  many  cases,  no  doubt,  it 
will  be  found  necessary  for  us  to  intervene  with  all 
the  authority  of  our  art,  and  leave  not  the  smallest 
discretion,  as  to  the  use  of  food,  drink,  or  medicine,  in 
the  hands  of  troublesome  or  fussy  people. 

In  aU  cases  secure  full  control  over  the  general 
arrangements  of  the  sick-room  : see  that  it  is  well 
ventilated,  yet  free  from  draughts ; insure  order,  quiet, 
and  silence,  and  permit  no  more  than  two  persons  to 
remain  with  the  patient  at  a time. 

In  regard  to  food,  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  our 
object  either  to  starve  the  patient,  or,  again,  to  give 
liim  nutriment  in  kind  or  quantity  which  he  cannot 
digest.  It  is  well,  for  the  sake  of  regularity,  to  observe 
for  the  sick  man  the  same  order  of  his  meals,  and  the 
same  alternation  of  night  and  day  as  when  he  was  in 
health.  Let  the  food  be  fight,  mild,  and  well  blended ; 
if  a little  tea  is  wished  for  in  the  morning,  there  is  no 
reason  to  withhold  it ; arrow-root,  sago,  panada,  fight 
flummery,  or  even  jelly  maybe  allowed  between  twelve 
and  tlnree  o’clock ; fight  drinks  may  be  given  late  in 
the  day  ; but,  as  a general  rule,  let  the  patient  have 
no  solids  after  simset.  There  is  often  a decided 
though  slight  tendency  to  exacerbation  of  the 
symptoms  at  the  close  of  the  day ; the  pulse  gets 
up  a few  beats,  the  skin  becomes  more  hot  and  drj’-, 
and  there  is  restless  excitement,  with  a sense  of  heat 
and  feverish  oppression.  This  is  especially  the  case 
when  the  patient  has  been  worried  by  the  well-meant 
but  ill-timed  Idndness  of  friends,  the  excitement  of 
conversation,  and  the  strain  on  the  nervous  system. 
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consequent  on  seeing  and  conversing  with  a succession 
of  visitors.  It  is  surprising  what  a state  of  feverish 
excitement,  with  tossing  sleeplessness  and  miserable 
unrefreshing  nights,  will  be  entailed  on  a patient  who 
has  been  allowed  to  pass  the  day  (agreeably  enough 
for  the  time)  in  the  distraction  of  seeing  a round  of 
anxious  but  inconsiderate  friends.  “ A quiet  day 
gives  a quiet  night.”  Eelapse  is  not  infrequently 
caused  by  the  injurious  elfects  of  mental  exertion 
disproportionate  to  the  patient’s  state  in  fever. 
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CHAP.  V. 

VARIETIES  OF  SYNOCHAL  FEVER. 

There  is  much  difficulty  iu  reducing  to  a common 
scale  the  various  fevers  recognised  from  time  to  time 
under  the  head  of  Synocha.  Grant,  one  of  the  ablest 
writers  of  the  last  centmy,  considers  the  febris  pitui- 
tosa,  the  synochus  non  putris,  the  febris  humoraJis, 
the  epialos,  and  the  slow  nervous  fever  of  Huxham,  to 
be  the  same  disease.  The  synochal  fever  of  his  own 
day  Grant  describes  as  setting  in  some  time  in  March, 
and  lasting  for  a considerable  period,  commonly  till 
after  the  summer  solstice.  He  recognised  as  different 
varieties  of  this  fever,  the  synochus  simplex,  which 
lasted  only  four,  or  at  most  seven  days,  and  the 
febris  typhodes,  assodes,  lyngodes,  phricodes,  pitui- 
tosa,  and  lypinea,  all  so  called  from  their  several 
characteristic  symptoms.  In  reference  to  the  treat- 
ment adopted  by  the  physicians  of  that  day,  he 
says,  — “ They  followed  natime  and  assisted  her  ; ” 
but  he  cites  the  somewhat  caustic  observation  of  an 
ancient  physician,  who  remarked,'  “that  a new 
treatment  often  turned  an  old  fever  into  a new  one.” 
Grant  further  makes  the  remark,  that  in  1769,  till 
the  warm  weather  set  in,  in  the  besrinniim  of  March, 
he  did  not  hear  of  any  slow  nervous  fevers  ; he  con- 
sidered the  fever,  of  which  he  then  saw  several 
cases,  as  having  the  same  symptoms  and  course  as 
the  hemitrita3a3  and  trytasophyaj  of  the  ancients,  and 
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as  tlie  fibris  liiingarica,  gastrica,  cliolerica,  mesente- 
rica,  febriciila,  and  lenta  of  the  moderns,  but  as 
dillerent  from  the  biUous  fever. 

It  is  a by  no  means  promising  task,  and  is  one 
whicli  we  have  neither  time  nor  incHnation  to  follow 
up  at  present,  to  attempt  to  bring  into  order  under 
one  category  the  various  forms  of  fever  described  by 
the  older  authors.  Much  of  tlie  hibours  of  the  older 
schools  are  devoid  of  practical  application  at  our 
hands,  to  the  elucidation  of  the  nature  of  tlie  several 
fevers  of  which  they  treat,  from  the  absence  of  any 
strict  pathological  data  whereby  we  might  judge  of 
their  identity  or  non-identity  with  the  corresponding 
forms  of  disease  which  now  prevail. 

We  can  hardly  fail,  hoAvever,  to  recognise  as  true 
to  nature,  even  when  judged  by  our  experience  of 
the  present  day,  three  principal  groups  of  febrile 
action  prominently  delineated  by  {ill  the  great 
Avriters  of  past  times.  I allude  to  the  classes  of  the 
inflammatory,  the  nervous,  and  the  putrid  fevers, 
Avhich  stand  out  in  relief  in  the  ivritings  of  the 
authors  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  The  first  variety  comprises  the  simple 
continued  fevers  of  our  oivn  day,  which  occasionally 
still,  though  perhaps  in  all  probabihty  not  as  fre- 
quently as  in  former  times,  exhibit  high  pyrexial  re- 
action, bounding  pulse,  and  delirium,  and  other 
of  the  so-called  “ inflammatory  ” symptoms.  The 
nerv'ous  fevers,  I beheve  it  is  highly  probable,  com- 
prised at  all  times  before  the  development  of  modern 
pathological  anatomy  (and  even  since  then,  in  too 
many  instances,  as  I have  myself  reason  to  know,) 
febrile  affections  of  essentially  opposite  character,  and 
of  occasionally  totally  different  pathological  natm’e, 
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in  which,  however,  there  Avas  the  one  common 
feature  of  nervous  debihty  alternating  with  nervoas 
excitement,  but  in  which  there  was  a total  alisence 
of  the  putrid  phenomena,  so  called. 

This  group  comprised  the  slow  nervous  fever  of 
Huxham,  and,  in  all  probabdity,  the  gastric  fever  and 
the  febris  lenta,  and  all  those  febrile  dLseases  to  Avhich 
the  term  synochus  non-putris  Avas  apphed. 

As  an  example  of  the  difficulty  of  defining  fevers 
accurately  without  the  aid  to  be  derived  from 
morbid  anatomy,  I may  mention  the  instance  of  a 
case  of  typhoid  fever  which  exliibited  the  most  pro- 
found enteric  lesions,  and  Avhich  diu’Lng  hfe,  fi’om 
the  absence  or  latency  of  special  abdominal  symptoms, 
was  regarded  as  an  example  of  “ neiwous  fever  ” by 
practitioners  of  no  inconsiderable  experience. 

The  putrid  group  of  fevers  of  the  old  school 
comprises,  of  course,  the  true  typhus,  spotted,  or 
gaol  fever,  or,  as  it  is  otherAvise  knoAvn,  the  macu- 
lated, petechial,  Irish,  and  the  camp  or  hospital 
fever. 

Spiocha,  as  we  have  defined  it,  AviU  be  found  to 
comprise  the  majority  of  the  orcUnary  non-tyiolius  fever 
cases  which  present  themselves  to  the  notice  of  the 
physican  in  the  present  day.  We  have,  it  Avill  be 
seen,  given  to  the  term  a somewhat  more  large  and 
hberal  interpretation  than  that  assigned  to  it  in  the 
nosology  of  the  older  schools.  It  AviU  be  found  to  in- 
clude the  seven-day  fever  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on 
the  other,  those  fevers  Avhich  run  on  to  tlie  fourteenth 
or  tAventy-first  day,  terminating  either  by  crisis,  or 
by  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  pyi'exial  action, 
elimination  of  effete  materials  taking  place  gi'adually 
through  various  emunctory  channels.  The  shorter 
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fevers  terminating  by  crisis  on  tlie  seventh  day,  or 
thereabouts,  and  marked  by  high  pyrexial  action, 
with  intense  heat  of  skin,  ftill  and  bounding  pulse, 
and  often  attended  with  much  nervous  and  cerebral 
excitement,  correspond  to  the  xaua-tg  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  inflammatory  fever  of  the  later  schools.  This 
class  of  fevers  is  not  very  commonly  met  with  in  the 
present  day. 

The  fevers  of  longer  duration,  running  on  to 
fourteen  or  twenty-one  days,  without  eruption  of  any 
kind  upon  the  skin,  and  unattended  by  the  prostration 
of  typhus,  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  enteric  complica- 
tions of  typhoid  on  the  other,  constitute  the  simple 
continued  fever  of  modern  times,  and  the  well-known 
“ F.  c.  c.”  or  febris  continua  communis  of  the  official 
army  returns. 

Both  the  “ short  ” and  “ long  ” fevers  of  this  class 
differ  in  some  important  respects  from  the  fevers  we 
shall  have  subsequently  to  consider. 

(a.)  They  are  rarely  found  to  be  endemic  or 
epidemic ; they  occur  for  the  most  part  sporadiaiUy, 
and  are  due  to  such  causes  as  over-exertion  and 
fatigue,  excess  in  food  or  drink,  sudden  exposure  to 
excessive  cold  or  heat,  and  similar  agencies  which 
affect  individuals  more  often  than  masses  of  men. 

(b.)  Though  not  devoid  of  danger,  they  are  not 
commonly  fatal,  and  the  proportion  of  mortahty  which 
they  present  on  the  whole  is  very  small. 

(c.)  They  seldom  if  ever  leave  a profound  impression 
of  any  kind  upon  the  system,  and  an  attack  of  this 
kind  of  fever  confers  no  immunity  whatever  against 
attacks  of  a similar  kind,  at  subsequent  periods  of  the 
patient’s  fife. 

Epidemics  of  Synocha  have  been  recorded  by  some 
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writers,  but  for  the  reasons  already  furnished,  and 
in  the  absence  of  data  derived  from  pathological 
anatomy,  we  are  at  a loss  to  know  whether  to  accept 
or  reject  the  statements  transmitted  to  ils  as  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  fever  which  prevailed  in  these 
invasions. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  synochal  types 
of  fever  appear  to  have  certainly  become  less 
frequent  m these  countries  of  late  years  than  they 
must  have  been  at  one  period,  if  we  accept  the 
accounts  given  us  by  former  writers.  And  on  this 
head,  I for  one  am  not  prepared  to  go  to  the  length 
of  scepticism  insisted  on  by  some  nosologists  of  the 
present  day.  We  can  no  more  argue  to  the  rarity  or 
non-occurrence  of  the  inflammatory  fevers  in  these 
countries  in  a former  day,  from  their  infrequency  in 
modern  times,  than  we  could  argue  to  the  non- 
occurrence  of  the  sweating  or  miliary  fever,  or 
“ Enghsh  sickness”  as  it  was  called,  from  the  extreme 
rarity  of  this  aflection  amongst  oiu’  present  popida- 
tion.  And  yet  though  the  sweatmg  fever  is  all  but 
banished  from  these  countries  in  om’  day,  its  exist- 
ence in  former  times  as  an  almost  permanent  endemic, 
and  as  a largely  fatal  epidemic,  is  a liistoric  fact  placed 
beyond  aU  possibility  of  controversy. 

I have  myself  formed  the  notion,  but  I in  no  way 
insist  on  it  as  a well-groimded  hypothesis,  that  the 
sthenic  or  synochal  tjq^es  of  fever  are  in  the  jiresent 
day,  and  perhaps  have  always  been,  most  remarkably 
developed  amongst  the  graminivorous  and  her- 
bivorous races  of  men,  while  the  putrid  or  tjq^hus 
types  of  febrile  action  more  readily  develope  them- 
selves in  the  races  amongst  which  animal  food 
constitutes  a large  part  of  their  ordinary  ahnient. 
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Tlie  general  constitution  of  races,  and,  on  a smaller 
scale,  of  masses  of  men  banded  together  as  armies, 
seems  in  no  small  degree  to  influence  the  characters 
of  the  febrile  affections  developed  amongst  them  even 
when  the  climatic  conditions  are  not  dissimilar. 
As  illustrative  of  this  class  of  observations,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that  amongst  the  armies  engaged  in 
the  late  Eussian  war,  somewhat  dissimilar  types 
of  febrile  disease  became  developed.  Thus,  in  the 
Sardinian  army  encamped  in  the  Crimea,  a sthenic 
t}"pe  of  fever,  partaking  of  the  characters  of  Synocha, 
Avas  prevalent,  in  Avhich  the  pjuexial  action  was  so 
high,  that  the  very  intelligent  medical  officers 
attached  to  the  Sardinian  forces  judged  it  necessaiy 
to  bleed  freely  from  the  arm. 

In  the  English,  French,  and  I believe  ultimately  in 
the  Eussian  services,  putrid  tj^ies  of  fever  prevailed,  in 
Avhich  stimulants  were  urgently  called  for,  and  i’reely 
employed.  Amongst  the  Turkish  troo})s,  sweating 
fever,  Avith  the  characteristic  foul  emanations  fi’om 
the  cutaneous  surface,  Avas  exhibited  to  a considerable 
extent. 

Such  general  observations  as  the  foregoing  must  not 
hoAveA'er  be  pushed  too  far.  It  is  all  but  impossible 
to  get  the  problem  to  stand  on  all-fours  in  such 
mstances  as  those  cited,  as  Ave  liaA'e  always  to  make 
allowances  for  differences  in  the  age  and  campaigning 
experience  and  maturity  of  the  troops  furnishhig  the 
subjects  of  comparison,  and  for  the  effects  of  diet, 
exposure  to  hardships,  and  the  length  of  time  they 
have  served  through  the  campaign,  which  is  made 
the  means  of  testhig  their  comparative  pathological 
tendencies. 

It  is  nevertheless  highly  probable  that  we  have  yet 
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to  study,  as  an  independent  brancli  of  medicid  science, 
what  we  may  designate  as  Comparative  Tathology. 

SYIYOCIIUS. 

The’ next  variety  of  fever  we  should  have  to  con- 
sider is  that  known  as  synochus,  or  the  mixed  or 
nervous  fever.  This  however  is  not  by  any  means  a 
well-defined  variety  of  pyrexial  action,  and  some 
authors  refuse  altogether  to  assign  it  any  place  in  the 
nosological  scale.  It  has  been  described  as  a fever 
commencing  with  the  characters  of  synocha,  and 
ending  with  those  of  typhus  ; but  this  is  completely 
to  deprive  it  of  all  specific  character,  for  a fever  that 
termmates  as  typhus  is  to  all  mtents  and  pui’poses 
typhus  fever. 

I am  myself  not  by  any  means  satisfied  that  we 
are  warranted  in  rejectmg  synochus,  and  I beheve  it 
might  be  made  a convenient  head  under  which  to 
rank  the  so-called  “ nervous  fevers,”  and  probably 
also  the  “ pernicious  fevers,”  with  some  other  varie- 
ties of  pyrexial  action,  the  nosological  position  of 
which  is  as  yet  unsettled.  But  as  this  whole  subject 
stiU  rests  on  very  debateable  ground,  I shall  defer  to 
another  time  the  consideration  of  synochus  and  its 
varieties. 

Amongst  the  minor  types  of  contmued  fever  we 
may  notice  the  affections  known  as  febricula  and 
ephemera,  and  also  the  mild  form  of  febrile  action 
called  into  existence  by  the  effects  of  the  inlialation 
of  such  odorous  particles  as  those  emanating  from 
newly  mown  hay,  and  hence  designated  “ hay  fever.” 

Ephemera  and  febricula  are  mild  ty^^es  of  pyr- 
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oxial  action,  scarcely  requiring  medical  interference, 
and  which  run  their  com’se  within  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  but  are  occasionally  of  longer  duration. 
The  “ hay  fever  ” is  often  induced  from  the  cause 
above  assigned  in  persons  of  delicate  temperament, 
in  the  early  summer  time.  It  may  last  two,  tliree, 
or  more  days,  and  I have  known  it  to  assume  tlie 
form  of  a Eelapsing  fever. 

EELAPSINO  FEVER. 

This  form  of  fever  is  characterised  by  the  occurrence 
of  a pyrexia!  attack,  which  terminates  usually  by 
crisis  more  or  less  well  mailced  on  or  about  the 
seventh  day.  Subsequent  to  this  the  patient  conva- 
lesces, but  after  an  interval  which  is  very  variable,  and 
maybe  extended  from  two  or  three  to  seven  or  eight 
days,  lie  undergoes  a second  attack,  which  is  ushered 
in  by  rigors  and  the  usual  train  of  jiyrexial  pheno- 
mena, and  he  is  again  prostrated  by  febrile  disease, 
which  may  last  for  seven  or  eight  days,  to  terminate 
as  before  by  crisis.  In  some  instances  a second 
relapse  takes  place,  and  in  extreme  cases  a fourth 
attack  has  been  known  to  supervene. 

The  relapsing  fever  is  of  importance  from  its  ten- 
dency to  epidemic  invasion.  Epidemics  of  this  form 
of  fever  are  recorded  during  the  last  centiuy,  and 
since  1817  it  has  been  known  to  occur  on  several 
occasions  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  as  an  epidemic 
visitation  of  considerable  magnitude,  but  not  of  an 
extensively  fatal  character.  In  England  this  affection 
is  less  common.  On  the  continent  of  Europe  and  m 
America,  it  is  a disease  not  extensively  met  with. 

While  I admit  the  frequent  occurrence  of  relapsing 
fever  in  Ii'cland,  I must  be  allowed  to  record  here 
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my  protest  against  the  statements  recently  circulated 
on  very  insufficient  data,  that  relapsing  fever  coasti- 
tuted  the  large  majority  of  the  cases  of  the  famine 
fevers  of  Ireland.  The  contrary  of  this  I believe  to  be 
the  case  ; and  having  had  large  and  extended  ex- 
perience in  the  last  great  famine  fever  visitations  of 
Ireland  in  1846,  1847,  1848,  I can  certify  that  the 
maculated  typhus  was  the  disease  which  chiefly  pre- 
vailed ; while  the  relapsing  fever  presented  itself  only 
at  the  close  of  the  great  typhus  visitation.  To  cite 
no  other  proof : we  may  note  that  the  deaths  from 
fever  in  Ireland  in  the  ten-year  period,  1841 — 1851, 
amounted,  as  abeady  stated,  to  over  200,000,  a mor- 
tahty  which  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  on  the 
supposition  that  the  prevailing  epidemic  was  one  of 
relapsing  fever,  wliich  is  certainly  by  no  means  a veiy 
formidable  or  fatal  disease. 

Amongst  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  relapsing 
fever,  we  may  mention  nausea,  pains  in  tlie  back  and 
hmbs,  severe  head-ache,  and  not  unfrequently  greenish 
or  yellowish  bilious  vomiting.  Pp’exial  action  is 
speedily  developed,  and  reaches  a high  degree  of 
tension;  the  pulse  is  frequent — 120  to  130  or  upwards, 
and  occasionally  bounding ; the  throbbing  in  tlie 
temples  is  a source  of  much  suflering ; and  the 
gastric  spnptoms  are  often  severe  ; the  mine  is 
high  coloured  and  scanty.  There  is  also  much 
tendency  to  engorgements  of  the  hver  and  spleen. 
Jaundice  to  a shght  extent  is  an  occasional,  but 
not  constant  symptom.  The  diagnosis  of  this  fever 
is  not  easily  made  during  the  primary  attack  in 
isolated  cases.  Li  periods  when  the  affection  prevails 
epidemically,  the  suddenness  of  the  invasion  and  the 
rapidity  with  wliicli  the  febrile  symptoms  reach  a 
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lieiglit,  with  the  persistent  character  of  the  gastric 
symptoms,  and  greenish  or  yellowish  vomiting,  will 
readily  lead  us  to  form  a correct  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  case  before  us.  These  symptoms  are 
however  not  always  of  so  weU-defined  a character. 

The  character  and  duration  of  the  first  relapse,  and 
of  the  second  relapse  when  such  occurs,  are  not  strictly 
determined  by  those  of  the  first  attack.  In  many 
instances  the  fever  of  relapse  is  of  a much  graver 
character  than  the  primaiy  disease,  and  occasionally 
death  occurs  in  this  period,  a collapsed  and  algid 
condition  supervening  in  an  unexpected  maimer,  and 
sometimes  with  great  suddenness. 

Convulsions  prove  fatal  in  certain  cases  of  relapsing 
fever.  Delirium  has  been  known  to  occur  during 
convalescence  in  a very  sudden  manner’;  but  from  my 
own  experience  of  the  disease  in  this  country  (L’cland) 
and  in  the  east,  I am  disposed  ro  regard  tliese  occur- 
rences as  of  great  rarity. 

During  convalescence  from  relapsing  fever,  a 
sinsidar  cardiac  murmur  has  been  noticed.*  It  was 
a soft  systolic  sound,  propagated  up  the  aorta,  heard 
loudest  in  the  recumbent  position,  in  most  instances 
becommg  all  but  imperceptible  when  the  patient 
assumed  the  erect  posture,  finally  chsappearhig  as 
convalescence  progressed,  and  manifestly  not  of 
organic  natiu-e. 

The  following  observations,  based  on  researches 
conducted  in  the  Crimea,  are  of  interest,  as  showing 
the  occasional  connection  of  relapsing  fever  with  the 
typhoid  types  of  disease. 

Durino;  the  summer  months  of  1855,  this  form  of 

* Observations  of  Drs.  Ileslop  and  Lyons  in  the  Meath 
Hospital,  Dublin,  1847-8. 
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disease  was  pretty  common  amongst  the  British  troojis 
in  the  Crimea.  The  primary  attack  commenced  with 
or  without  diarrhoea,  often -with  pretty  sharp  symptoms, 
so  that  by  the  second  or  third  day  the  febrile  state 
was  very  well  established.  Headache  was  very 
general,  and  often  severe ; the  pulse  was  full  and 
quick,  and  ‘ calor  mordax  ’ of  the  skin  was  constant. 
The  tongue  was  loaded,  some  gastric  irritation  and 
also  diarrhoea  were  often  present  through  the  course 
of  the  disease. 

Sometimes,  so  early  as  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  these 
symptoms  had  entirely  subsided,  a more  or  less  perfect 
crisis,  usually  by  sweating,  taking  place.  The  patient 
felt  well,  was  soon  able  to  get  up,  and  in  a few  days 
convalescence  was  apparently  complete  ; so  much  so, 
in  some  instances,  that  the  men  returned  to  duty, 
often  at  their  own  request.  But,  after  a variable 
period,  a new  invasion  of  febrile  symptoms  took  place, 
occasionally  with  increased  severity.  The  patient 
again  sought  admission  into  hospital,  and  soon  pre- 
sented a much  more  fully  developed  febrile  state  than 
in  the  first  attack. 

Two,  three,  four,  or  more  days,  sometimes  a mucli 
longer  period,  intervened  between  the  first  and 
second  attacks.  No  definite  period  of  intermission 
was,  however,  observed.  In  some  cases  the  patients 
had  convalesced  for  but  a day  or  two,  when  the 
second  attack  began  to  show  itself.  Li  otliem,  as  I 
have  said,  the  intermission  was  such  that  they  were 
able  to  retmm  to  their  duty.  It  did  not  appear  that 
there  was  anything  definite  as  to  the  times  of  occur- 
rence of  remission  and  relapse,  and  we  alwaj's  fiuled  to 
notice  anything  that  would  warrant  tlie  idea  of  actual 
periodicity  throughout  the  com’se  of  these  fevers. 
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Tlie  type  of  fever  which  was  estabhshed  in  the 
relapse  vailed  very  much  in  dillerent  cases,  and  there 
did  not  seem  to  be  any  constancy,  either  in  the  cha- 
racters or  in  the  duration  of  this  second  fever. 

In  general  the  fever  of  relapse  assumed  a suffi- 
ciently grave  type.  Pyrexia,  expressed  by  more  or 
less  nervous  excitement,  high  pulse,  hot  skin,  loaded 
tongue,  and  often  diarrhoea,  became  well  established  ; 
and  in  some  instances  the  disease  lasted  for  a full 
period  of  twenty-one  days ; in  rare  cases  still  longer. 
I have,  however,  known  very  many  cases  in  which 
the  second  fever  was  of  a slight  character  and  of  brief 
duration,  terminating  in  from  seven  to  ten  days  ; but 
the  febrile  state  never  seemed  to  be  thus  completely 
thrown  off,  and  in  cases  of  this  kind  we  have  seen  a 
third,  and  even  a foiu'th  relapse. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  feature  of  this  class 
of  fevers  was  the  almost  total  absence  of  any  constant 
or  very  definite  characters.  Neither  in  the  pyrexial 
phenomena,  the  duration,  or  the  modes  of  termination 
of  the  first  attack,  was  there  anytlnng  of  a very  fixed 
nature.  The  short  primary  attack  not  infrequently 
terminated  with  a pretty  well-marked  crisis  by 
sweating.  But  in  the  secondary  attacks  it  was  except- 
ional to  find  any  approach  to  a definite  crisis  of  any 
kind.  The  period  of  intermission  was  inconstant, 
varying  from  two  to  many  days.  The  characters  of 
the  second,  or,  when  it  occurred,  of  the  third  attack 
had,  in  many  instances,  no  necessary  relation  .or  simi- 
larity whatever  to  those  of  the  first.  In  many 
instances,  they  differed  most  widely,  so  much  so  that 
it  seems  fair  to  assume  that,  in  some  cases  at  least, 
the  first  disease  stood  only  in  the  relation  of  an  acci- 
dental, not  a cognate  antecedent  to  the  second. 
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It  will  be  well  to  observe  here,  that  during  a 
period  embracing  the  months  of  July  and  August 
(1855),  it  was  a very  common  character  of  the  fevers 
which  prevailed,  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  a patient,  instead  of  being  attacked  %^ith 
one  defined  fever,  progressing  in  a uniform  way 
from  its  invasion  to  its  final  issue,  exhibited  usually 
one  short  first  febrile  state,  from  which  he  convalesced 
more  or  less  completely,  but  was  soon  again  the 
victim  of  a second,  perhaps  graver  attack. 

Within  the  period  here  assigned,  this  mode  of 
invasion  of  febrile  disease  was  the  general  one ; 
before  and  after  it,  imity  of  attack  was  the  rule. 

Of  the  fever  occurring  within  this  order  of  associa- 
tion, be  it  accidental  or  otherwise,  within  the  time 
above  specified,  I have  knoivn  both  the  typhus  and 
typhoid  types  to  have  been  wnU  exemplified.  In 
some  fatal  cases,  the  characteristic  enteric  lesions  of 
the  typhoid  fever  were  seen  to  be  fuUy  developed. 
In  a chnical  pomt  of  view,  as  a possible  antecedent 
to  fatal  forms  of  disease,  this  relation  of  the  short 
primary  fever  deserves  to  be  borne  in  mind. 

As  to  the  other  chnical  characters  of  the  Eelapsing 
variety  of  fevers  just  noted,  they  differed  in  no 
important  respect  from  those  elsewhere  presented  in 
suuilar  forms  of  disease.  No  fatal  cases  came  imder 
our  observation  in  the  Crimea. 


Treatment  of  Relapsing  Fever. 

In  the  primary  attack,  when  the  pjmexial  excite- 
ment is  high,  depletory  measures  may  be  occasionally 
called  for ; but  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  patient 
has  in  all  probability  more  than  one  febrile  attack  to 
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go  through,  and  we  must  husband  his  strength.  This 
precaution  is  especially  necessaiy  when,  from  the 
epidemic  constitution  of  the  time  or  of  the  class  of 
patients  we  have  to  deal  with,  there  is  any  reason  to 
anticipate  the  possibihty  of  the  relapse  fever  assuming 
either  a typhous  or  a t}’]^)hoid  type.  If  constipation 
be  present  in  the  first  attack,  a moderate  use  of  mild 
purgatives  is  indicated  ; and  wlicn  biliary  engorge- 
ment is  present,  the  mercurial  bolus  or  blue  pill  and 
colocyntli  will  be  employed  with  good  effect. 

Li  those  cases  in  which  the  head  symptoms  pre- 
ponderate, leeches  to  the  temples  and  cold  lotions, 
or,  in  extreme  cases,  shaving  the  head  and  the  ap- 
plication of  the  ice-cap  will  be  beneficial. 

When  gastric  derangement  with  excessive  bilious 
vomiting  occurs,  we  may  suspect  that  the  primaiy 
seat  of  mischief  is  in  the  liver.  Our  views  in  this 
respect  ■svill  be  confirmed  if  we  find  that  there  are 
heat,  duU  pain  on  pressure,  and  an  enlarged  circle  of 
hepatic  dulness.  Cupping  or  leeching  over  the  liver 
will  be  useful  in  such  instances  at  the  outset,  and 
subsequently  we  may  employ  counter-irritation  in 
the  same  situation.  Epigastric  pain,  heat,  and  tender- 
ness, will  be  relieved  by  the  application  of  a blister 
or  a mustard  poultice  ; Avhile  the  internal  use  of  iced 
drinks,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  occasionally  morphia 
in  small  doses,  will  often  be  found  serviceable. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dilate  more  friUy 
on  those  principles  of  treatment  applicable  to  the 
management  of  the  ordinary  pyrexial  symptoms  of 
the  relapsing  fever,  and  which  are  common  to  it  and 
the  synochal  types  of  febrile  disease.  These  we  have 
already  discussed  at  sufficient  length. 

In  the  interval  which  elapses  between  the  primary 
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febrile  attack  and  the  relapse,  and  during  whicli,  (so 
fallacious  are  the  symptoms  of  convalescence,)  the 
patient  often  appears  to  be  steadily  progressing  to 
the  complete  recovery  of  his  health,  the  utmost 
caution  is  requisite  on  the  part  of  the  physician. 

The  patient  should  be  warned  against  aU  excess 
in  food,  drink,  or  exercise,  and  in  the  case  of  bodies 
of  men  in  the  public  service,  the  patients  should 
not  be  allowed  to  return  to  active  duty  till  after  the 
lapse  of  an  interval  sufficiently  long  to  embrace  the 
period  of  relapse,  if  such  is  about  to  take  place. 

The  constitution  of  patients  who  have  undergone 
relapsing  fever,  with  the  two  or  three  successive  at- 
tacks of  febrile  disease  which  it  entails,  is  often  much 
impaired  for  the  time.  There  is  general  relaxation 
with  muscular  weakness,  loss  of  tone  in  the  vessels, 
a worn  and  sallow  appearance,  and  occasionally  a 
tendency  to  slight  anasarcous  swellings  in  the  ex- 
tremities. It  is  also  possible  that  in  this  low  state  of 
the  system  latent  dyscrasic  types  of  disease  may 
be  called  into  activity,  as  in  the  instance  of  indi- 
viduals predisposed  to  the  tuberculous  diathesis. 

A course  of  tonics  and  chalybeates,  a generous  diet, 
and  a liberal  but  not  excessive  use  of  wine,  with  chansre 
of  air  and  scene,  are  the  means  which  most  readily 
enable  the  constitution  to  rally  from  this  state  of 
temporary  depression.  If  not  assisted  by  such 
means,  there  is  danger  that  the  patients  may  sink 
from  hngering  disease. 


CIIAP.  VI. 


TYPHOUS  FEVERS. 

The  term  Typhous  is  derived  from  the  Greek  word 
Tu<po^,  stupor,  and  has  been  used  to  designate  a class 
of  fevers  in  which  a low  prostrate  condition  of  the 
system  is  present,  marked  especially  by  a torpid  state 
of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  of  the  nervous 
energies  in  general.  Under  this  head  are  comprised 
various  fevers,  known  to  authors  as  putrid  and 
mahgnant  fevers,  the  jail  and  camp  fevers,  the /h6/7‘5 
hellica^  and  the  spotted  or  petechial,  maculated  or  Irish 
ty])hus  fever,  as  well  as  the  typhoid  or  enteric  fever,  or, 
as  it  is  now  sometimes  called,  the  jDythogenic  fever. 

Fevers  of  the  typhous  type  present  themselves 
sporadically,  endemically,  and  epidemically. 

The  first  epidemics  of  tyjDhus  of  which  we  have 
rehable  accounts  arc  those  which  occurred  in  Italy  at 
the  commencement  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
which  were  described  by  Fracastor  of  Verona. 

The  geographical  hmits  of  true  ty]Dlius  maybe  stated 
to  be,  in  Europe,  from  40°  to  60°  K lat.,  and  on  the 
American  continent  between  30°  and  50°  N.  lat. ; 
it  is  said  to  exist  in  no  place  where  the  mean  annual 
temperatime  rises  above  62°  Fahr.  or  falls  below  40°. 
Dr.  Morehead  asserts  that  tyjihus  is  unknown  in 
India  ; and  Dr.  Alex.  Webb  is  the  only  author,  so  far 
as  I am  aware,  who  has  recorded  its  occurrence  in 
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the  Indian  empire ; he  notices  two  cases  as  liaving 
occurred  at  Simlah. 

But  it  is  within  the  European  and  American  limits 
above  assigned  that  typhus  ls  found  to  occur  as  a 
really  formidable  scourge  of  the  human  race.  Some 
idea  of  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails  may  be 
formed  from  the  results  obtained  by  the  Censas 
Commissioners  of  Ireland,  which  show  that  in  the  ten- 
year  period  between  1841  and  1851,  over  200,000 
deaths  took  place  from  fever,  and  of  those  deaths  the 
greater  number  were  undoubtedly  due  to  the  spotted 
or  petechial  typhus. 

AU  the  fevers  met  with  m the  typhus  categoiy 
present  certam  strikhig  features  in  common,  namely, 
early  prostration  if  not  coUapse  of  the  system,  a 
pecuhar  dusky  appearance  of  the  skin,  a semi-hvid 
state  of  the  countenance,  a dull,  stupid,  and  toipid 
condition  of  the  intellectual  and  general  nervous 
energies ; the  patient  being  in  a state  of  semi-con- 
sciousness, from  wliich,  however,  he  is  easily  roused, 
answers  questions  coherently,  but  relapses  immediately 
into  a state  of  apparent  toiqDor  and  unconsciousness. 
The  vascular  reaction  is  generally  feeble,  and  in 
extreme  cases  there  is  a tendency  to  death  and  gan- 
grene in  the  peripheral  parts,  from  failure  of  the 
circulation. 

The  combination  of  symptoms  we  have  here  de- 
scribed Avill  be  found  to  characterise  certain  diseased 
states,  which  differ  much  in  essential  details  and  in 
their  duration  and  course,  and  the  particular  organs 
implicated  by  them.  It  may  be  advantageous  to 
employ  a term  which  would  comprehend  the  several 
diseased  processes  here  alluded  to  ; and  the  term 
Typhosis  may  be  introduced  to  embrace  the  very 
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well-marked  groups  of  morbid  phenomena  above 
described. 

The  following  morbid  states  may  be  recognised 
under  the  common  head  of  “ Typhosis.” 

TYPIIOSIS. 

Various  Foi'ms  of. 

I.  The  tj^hus  fever  proper,  which  comprises  the 
spotted,  petechial,  mahgnant,  and  gaol  or  camp  fever, 
and  the  Iilsh  typhus,  f)ar  excellence. 

II.  The  ty|)hoid  or  enteric  fever,  or  dothionenteritc, 
otherwise  known  as  the  pythogenic,  and  sometimes 
as  the  French  or  Continental  fever. 

III.  A state  of  the  system  in  which,  independently 
of  the  before-mentioned  essential  fevers,  the  pyrexial 
action  which  attends  local  diseases,  such  as  bronchitis, 
pneumonia,  and  occasionally  hepatitis,  assumes  all 
the  characteristics  of  the  low  typhoid  condition,  with 
tendency  to  early  sinking,  collapse,  and  fatal  issue. 

IV.  A state  Avhich  supervenes  upon  cholera,  and 
which  presents  a pjwexial  reaction,  having  marked 
typhoid  characters  of  the  Idnd  above  detailed. 

V.  A condition  of  the  system  which  follows  upon 
severe  injuries,  wounds,  or  surgical  operations,  and 
upon  such  diseased  processes  as  erysipelas,  plilebitis, 
and  purulent  absorption.  This  is  the  state  so  often 
preluding  a fatal  issue,  which  is  imphed  when  we 
hear  it  said  that  the  patient  has  sunk  into  a low 
t}"jihoid  condition. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  question  in  speculative 
pathology  to  investigate  the  mutual  relations,  and 
probably  common  nature,  of  several  of  the  great 
morbid  processes  just  enumerated,  but  such  inquiries 
are  beyond  our  present  limits.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
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while  two  of  them  at  least  present  the  features  of 
independent,  essential  fevers,  the  pyrexial  reaction  in 
the  other  three  states  seems  to  take  its  origin  from 
locahsed  disease  in  the  first  instance. 

It  is  not  our  intention  here  to  enter  at  length  into 
the  vexed  question  of  the  identity  or  non-identity  of 
the  typhus  and  typhoid  fevers,  so  called.  We  shall 
recognise  a practical,  chnical  difference  in  the  course, 
duration,  symptoms,  and  secondary  lesions  of  the  two 
morbid  processes.  It  is  indeed  not  improbable, 
that  while  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  branches  of  the 
same  stock,  they  recognise  a different  excitmg  cause. 
The  natinal  liistory  of  the  two  diseases  differs  like- 
wise in  many  essential  respects.  The  spotted  typhus, 
for  instance,  it  is  weU  known,  is  liistorically  associ- 
ated, in  Ireland  and  elsewhere,  noth  great  famine 
periods,  and  a depressed  and  impoverished  state  of 
the  population.  The  typhoid  or  enteric  fever,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  hot  largely  called  into  existence  bj" 
these  agencies ; but  it  has  been  shoAvn  to  be  connected 
with  such  causes  as  imperfect  ventilation,  impure 
water  supply,  bad  sewerage,  and  the  fold  emanations 
of  animal  and  vegetable  refuse  and  Inmian  ordm'e. 

The  Typhus  or  spotted  fever  presents  the  folloiving 
chnical  characters.  The  invasion  of  the  disease  is 
generally  insidious,  though  we  meet  with  occasional 
instances  of  sudden  accession  of  the  symptoms  of  pros- 
tration, if  not  collapse.  There  is  rarely  an}"  period  of 
woU-intn-ked  incubation  ; the  rigors,  pains  in  the  lietid 
and  back,  and  lassitude  of  the  extremities,  Avith  fiiihire 
of  the  nervous  and  muscular  energies,  come  on  insidi- 
ously, and  the  patient  has  no  idea  of  the  gravity  of  the 
disease  which  threatens  him,  and  struggles  on  against 
it  with  a vain  effort  to  shake  it  off  It  constantly 
happens,  in  cases  amongst  the  loAver  classes  of  society 
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in  Ireland,  that  a patient  struggles  on  against  the 
depressing  influences  of  the  disease  for  days  together, 
and  pursues  his  ordinary  avocations  as  best  he  can  ; in 
the  end  he  finds  himself  overcome  by  the  influence  of 
his  malady,  and  seeks  advice  at  the  nearest  hospital 
or  dispensary.  The  experienced  eye  of  the  physician 
detects  at  a glance  that  the  fell  t}^ihus  is  upon  the 
victim ; he  is  admitted  into  hospital,  and  in  twelve 
hours  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  recognise  in 
the  collapsed,  torpid,  and  semi-conscious  patient  lying 
prostrate  before  us,  the  man  who,  througli  failing 
strength,  had  desisted  from  active  bodily  labour  but 
half  a day  previously.  We  have  in  this  class  of  cases 
a remarkable  evidence  of  the  moral  inlluence  ex- 
ercised upon  chsease,  under  the  pressure  of  necessity, 
which  drives  the  patient  to  the  exertion  of  almost  the 
last  muscular  effort  which  is  left  him.  When  the 
necessity  for  exertion  has  passed,  the  patient  suc- 
cumbs rapidly  and  profoundly  under  the  depressing 
tj^fims  influences ; this  is  a fact  which  must  be  fa- 
mihar  to  aU  Irish  practitioners,  and  is  one  which  is 
not  without  an  important  and  practical  bearing  on 
the  ultimate  course  of  such  cases.  Thus  we  find  that 
patients  who,  in  the  weakened  state  of  them  system 
induced  by  the  early  stages  of  tj^phus,  largely  expend 
nervous  and  muscular  force,  have  to  pay  the  penalty 
ultimatel}',  by  undergoing  very  low  and  prostrating 
forms  of  the  disease.  Great  sinking  and  tendency 
to  early  fatal  issue  ensue  in  many  of  these  cases. 
The  practical  indication  furnished  by  such  observa- 
tions is,  that  in  all  cases  of  suspected  typhus,  we 
should  take  the  utmost  care  to  husband  the  patient’s 
strength  from  the  outset.  For  these,  and  other  if 
possible  more  urgent  reasons,  it  is  highly  desuable 
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that,  in  a suspected  case  of  typhus,  we  shall  be  able 
to  make  our  diagnosis  at  as  early  a period  as  pos- 
sible. And  yet,  no  class  of  case  will  progress  for  so 
many  days,  without  its  presenting  a single  sign  by 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  predicate  that  the  disease 
is  absolutely  typhus,  or  about  to  be  such  ; till,  in  fact, 
the  appearance  of  the  characteristic  eruption,  which 
it  is  no  uncommon  tiring  to  find  delayed  until  the 
seventh  or  eighth  day,  we  are  not  in  a position  to  state 
upon  perfectly  positive  evidence  that  the  case  is  one  of 
typhus.  How  much  of  mischief,  and  how  much  of 
ultimate  peril  to  the  safety  of  our  patient,  may  not 
be  entailed  by  the  measures  adopted  by  the  physician 
■vvitliin  this  period!  Seven  days  are  a long  period  to 
wait  expectant  by  the  bedside  of  disease,  uncertain 
what  counsel  to  hold,  what  measures  to  use,  what  pro- 
gnostics to  indulge.  Seven  days  seem  a long  period 
to  wait  in  inaction,  when  no  clear  com'se  is  open  to 
us.  In  seven  days,  many  a form  of  fever  wiU  be 
brought  to  a final  and  favourable  issue.  And  yet,  in 
typhus  fever  it  wiU  often  require  seven  days  of 
marching  and  counter-marching  before  we  know  what 
the  enemy  is  which  we  have  to  encounter,  and  before 
we  know  the  ground  upon  which  we  have  to  give 
him  battle.  In  these  seven  days,  what  patience,  skill, 
fortitude,  and  moral  courage  are  not  requisite  on  the 
part  of  the  physician,  to  enable  him  to  refrain  from 
meddlesome  and  injurious  interference  vnth  his  case, 
pressed  as  he  is  from  mthin,  by  a sense  of  responsi- 
bility, and  from  without,  by  the  anxious  expectations 
and  often  urgent  solicitude  of  friends,  who  think  that  it 
is  a doctor’s  business  to  be  always  doing  something 
for  the  patients  under  his  charge — now  bleeding,  now 
sweating,  now  purging,  and  anon  counter-irritating, 
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■\vitli  a perpetual  recurrence  of  pills,  potions,  and  ex- 
ternal applications,  and  a never-ending  round  of 
drinks,  medicines,  stimulants,  and  such  like  measures ! 

It  might  be  said  without  exaggeration,  that  more 
cases  of  ty{)hus  are  lost  and  won  by  what  is  done  or 
left  undone  within  the  first  seven  days,  than  by 
almost  anything  which  may  subsequently  happen  in 
tlie  progress  of  the  disease. 

Though  devoid  of  characters  of  an  absolutely 
specific  kind  until  the  lapse  of  the  first  five  or  seven 
days,  typhus  fever  commonly  presents,  after  the  first 
twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours,  a marked  physhjg- 
noniy,  and  certain  general  features,  by  which  the  well- 
experienced  eye  may  be  safely  guided  to  a diagnosis 
in  the  great  majority  of  instances. 

We  shall  now  take  up  the  consideration  of  those 
general  features  which  characterise  a case  of  typhus 
fever. 


General  Physiognomy  of  Typhus  Fever. 

We  may  group  the  phenomena  presented  under 
this  head  in  the  following  order : — 

(a.)  A state  of  general  prostration  of  the  patient 
is  noticeable  from  the  outset ; it  is  not  uncommon  to 
find  this  developed  so  early  as  the  third  or  fourth 
day.  And  when  a patient  bears  up  against  the  impres- 
sion of  the  disease  to  the  fifth,  sixth,  or  seventh  day, 
prostration  supervenes  in  the  end,  with  a suddenness 
and  completeness  for  which  we  find  no  parallel  in 
any  other  form  of  disease.  This  is  the  case  in  those 
instances  in  which  a patient,  having  toiled  on  at 
manual  labour  till  suppose  the  fifth  day,  is  able  to 
walk  to  hospital,  and  to  give  some  account  of  his 
symptoms,  and  yet  is  in  twelve  horns  subsequently  in 
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a state  of  the  most  profound  typhoid  collapse,  as 
already  explained.  If  we  compare  for  an  instant  the 
features  of  a case  of  synochal  fever  and  one  of  tj-phus, 
we  shall  be  struck  with  the  following  points  of  con- 
trast. In  the  one  (that  of  synocha),  the  patient 
presents  great  vascular  excitement,  flushed  face,  a 
lustrous  and  perhaps  fierce-looking  expression  of  the 
eyes,  great  restlessness,  much  heat  of  skin,  strong 
and  perhaps  bounding  pulse,  and  a state  of  the 
system  which  may  be  generally  expressed  as  being 
much  above  par.  In  typhus,  on  the  contrary,  the 
prostration  we  are  describmg,  and  the  other  symp- 
toms about  to  be  noticed,  are  commonly  well  shown 
by  the  fifth  or  sixth  day. 

(d.)  A flaccid  state  of  the  limbs,  with  great  muscu- 
lar debflity,  and  dorsal  decubitus,  are,  when  early 
developed,  very  characteristic  of  typhus. 

The  way  in  which  the  patient  lies  in  bed  in  typhus 
is  pecifliar  ; the  head  is  low,  and  the  patient’s  body 
shps  down  m the  bed,  till  the  hmbs,  trunk  and  head, 
by  the  force  of  gravity,  are  nearly  horizontal. 

(c.)  A pecuhar  state  of  semi-consciousness  is  early 
developed  in  typhus  ; the  patient  hes  hstlessly  on  lus 
back,  taking  no  heed  of  what  is  passing  around  him ; 
the  eyes  are  half  closed,  or,  if  open,  have  a glazed, 
dull,  and  vacant  expression.  However,  if  shaken, 
spoken  to  loudly,  or  otherwise  roused,  it  is  often  found 
that  the  facidties  are  still  perfect ; when  questioned,  he 
answers  coherently,  and  the  intellect  is  found  clear 
and  the  memory  undisturbed.  He  relapses  imme- 
diately into  the  same  unconscious  state,  when  we 
cease  to  attract  his  attention  or  to  question  him. 

The  passive  state  here  described  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  that  found  in  the  synochal  fevers, 
thougli,  of  course,  tjqfluis  presents  occasionally 
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00111  pliccations,  with  delirium,  muttering,  restlessness, 
and  otiier  symptoms  which  indicate  vascidar  and 
nervous  excitement. 

(d.)  Tyqihiis  cases  exliibit  a peculiar  dusky,  some- 
what bluish,  and  rather  dirty-looking  appearance  of 
the  enth'e  cutaneous  sirrface  ; this  discoloration,  of  a 
bluish  or  somewhat  hvid  tint,  is  due  partly  to  a sort 
of  venous  stagnation  in  the  capillaries  of  the  skin,  and 
partly  to  an  impure  and  iU-aerated  state  of  the  blood. 

(e.)  The  appearance  of  the  face  is  highly  charac- 
teristic, and  often  of  itself  aimoimces  the  disease  the 
patient  is  labouring  under.  It  partakes  of  the  general 
dusky  tint  of  the  rest  of  the  surface,  but  there  is  a 
peculiar  reddish  brown  upon  the  cheeks  at  tlie  malar 
prominences.  The  eye  is  very  peculiar,  though  its 
characters  vary  a good  deal ; it  is  sulTused,  half  open, 
the  conjunctiva  slightly  congested  and  moist  at  first, 
though  afterwards  dry.  Tlie  gaze  is  fixed,  dull,  and 
vacant;  on  the  other  hand,  we  may  have  the  eye  diy, 
hot,  and  bloodshot,  the  pupil  contracted,  the  expres- 
sion vfild  and  furtive,  less  commonly  fierce  ; to  this 
character  of  the  eye  is  given  the  name  of  “ ferretty.” 

The  mouth  is  commonly  half  open,  the  lips  diy 
and  chapped,  and  dark-coloured  matter  collects  upon 
them  and  upon  the  teeth  and  tongue,  which  is  known 
as  sordes.  The  odour  of  the  breath  and  the  smeU 
of  the  patient’s  person  are  quite  pecuhar  in  many 
cases  of  typhus.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  all 
these  symptoms  will  be  found  fully  developed  by 
the  fifth  or  sixth  day  ; but  it  is  very  uncommon  to 
find  a case  which  is  about  to  be  one  of  t}q>hus 
fever,  pass  the  fifth  day  without  presenting  some, 
if  not  all,  of  the  foregoing  sjnnptoms  grouped  to- 
gether in  such  a manner  as  to  strike  the  eye  of  a 
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physician  who  has  liad  the  least  experience  in  this 
class  of  diseases. 

A kind  of  algid  condition,  with  coldne.ss  and 
hvidity  of  the  extremities,  which  we  find  developed 
in  many  instances,  shows  a tendency  to  failure  of  the 
peripheral  circulation,  which  in  extreme  cases  ends 
at  a subsequent  period  by  producing  gangrene  of  the 
toes,  feet,  or  legs,  besides  minor  points  of  mortifica- 
tion in  parts  subjected  to  pressure. 

We  will  now  suppose  a case  of  typhus  fever, 
progressing  m the  usual  way,  and  not  unfavourably, 
before  the  development  of  absolutely  characteristic 
signs.  The  patient  is  lying  in  a state  of  low,  half- 
dreaming  consciousness,  making  no  complaint,  and 
seeming  to  have  no  suffering  whatever ; there  is  no 
local  disease  in  the  head,  chest,  or  abdomen,  and 
apparently  no  symptoms  to  caU  for  medical  inter- 
ference in  any  shape  ; and  yet  even  thus  early,  as 
we  shall  subsequently  better  understand,  this  is 
precisely  the  time  when  acts  of  omission  or  commis- 
sion by  the  physician  may  teU  much,  if  not  decisively, 
for  or  against  the  ultimate  issue  of  the  case. 

Eruptions  in  Typhus. — Between  the  fifth  and  the 
seventh  day,  the  characteristic  eruptions  of  tyjihus 
fever  begin  to  make  their  appearance  ; they  may  be 
visible  a day  earher,  that  is,  on  the  fom’th  day  of 
the  disease,  or  their  ai^pearance  may  be  defeiTed  till 
the  eighth ; exceptional  cases  will  also  no  doubt 
occm’,  in  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  say 
that  an  eruption  is  present  at  any  period  of  the 
disease.  The  general  rule,  however,  is,  that  the 
eruption  in  typhus  is  first  visible  at  some  time  be- 
tween the  fifth  and  the  seventh  day. 

Maculcc  and  Petechiw. — At  this  period  the  spots 
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known  as  “ maculas,”  and  sometimes  “ petechias,”  de- 
veloji  tliemselves  on  various  parts  of  the  body  ; they 
are  often  visible  first  on  the  chest  and  abdomen  in 
females  ; in  males  they  are  more  common  at  the  out- 
set on  the  back,  and  especially  in  the  interscapular 
region.  From  these  parts  they  gradually  spread  to 
the  remainder  of  the  trunk,  to  the  neck  and  face,  to 
the  upper  extremities,  and  to  the  tliighs.  It  is  un- 
usual to  find  tliem  upon  the  hands,  and  the  legs  and 
feet ; but  a full  crop  of  them  is  sometimes  well  de- 
veloped in  the  last-named  situation.  It  is  not  easy 
to  reconcile  the  different  descriptions  given  to  us  by 
authors  of  the  spots  known  as  maculai  and  those 
known  as  petechias.  For  my  own  jiart,  I recognise 
but  one  eruption  of  the  kind  now  immediately  under 
consideration,  and  I think  that  they  may  be  called 
indifferently  eitlier  maculas  or  petechias. 

Tlie  following  are  the  essential  characters  of  the 
maculas  of  typhus  ; they  are  commonly  from  half 
a hue  to  a line  in  diameter,  of  a dusky  brownish-red 
tint,  and  very  shghtly  raised  above  the  surface  of 
the  skin  ; they  disappear  upon  pressure,  but  reappear 
immediately  when  the  pressure  is  removed.  They 
vary  in  quantity,  being  sometimes  so  closely  set 
that  a square  inch  will  contain  a dozen  or  more 
of  them.  In  certain  cases  we  find  them  of  unusually 
large  size,  and  then,  as  might  be  expected,  they  are 
not  so  numerous.  The  general  eruption  remains  out 
upon  the  skin  from  five  to  seven  days,  but  Avithin  this 
period  there  may  be  two  and  perhaps  more  suc- 
cessive crops  of  spots. 

Much  may  be  learned  from  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  spots  in  fever ; if  of  a vivid  tint, 
raised  above  the  skin,  rapidly  reappearing  after 
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pressure,  while  tlie  general  cutaneous  surface  at 
the  same  time  shows  a good  colour  and  temperature, 
the  case  is  not  hkely  to  be  a very  severe  one,  or  to 
be  attended  by  extreme  sinking;  the  appearances 
here  enumerated  seem  to  indicate  a pretty  well 
sustained  action  of  the  peripheral  circulation  through 
the  skin.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cutaneoas 
siu'face  be  discoloured,  and  the  spots  of  a dasky 
brown,  and  still  worse,  if  of  a deep  livid  tint  and 
large  size,  these  appearances  indicate  an  impure  state 
of  the  blood,  and  a weakened  cu’culation  through  the 
skin,  often  fiuther  evidenced  by  low  temperature  of 
the  trunk,  and  coldness  and  hvidity  of  the  extremities. 
In  the  former  case,  a still  vigorous  action  in  -the 
capillaries  of  the  skin  is  mdicative  of  a weU-sustahied 
general  circulation.  In  the  latter,  a stasis  in  the 
mmute  capillaries  of  the  skin  seems  the  result  of 
fading  power  in  the  central  organs  of  the  cnculatiou. 
We  sometimes  meet  with  an  eruption  which  consists 
of  large,  reddish  spots,  closely  resembhng  m size 
and  colour  those  of  measles ; this  is  known  as  the 
measley  rash  of  typhus  : the  papulas  of  this  eiaiption 
have  a tendency  to  desquamate,  and  the  skin  thus 
acquires  a sort  of  efflorescent  appearance. 

Towards  the  twelfth  day  of  the  disease,  or  from 
that  to  the  fourteenth,  we  may  begin  to  expect  the 
fading  and  final  disappearance  of  the  eruption.  At 
this  stage  it  may  be  sometimes  noted,  that  the 
macula3  change  thefr  colour,  and  fi’om  being  of  a 
good,  vivid,  and,  so  to  speak,  healthy  aspect,  they 
become  dark,  hvid,  or  bluish-black  ; this  is  a 
symptom  of  the  very  worst  augury.  A similar  in- 
dication is  given  us  in  cases  in  which  successive 
crops  of  dark-coloured  spots  coiitiuue  to  make  thefr 
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appearance  in  the  third  week  of  the  fever.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  clearing  away  of  the  eruption  by 
tlie  fourteenth  day,  the  skin  at  the  same  time  re- 
assuming  its  natural  aspect,  is  an  indication  of 
favourable  progress,  so  far  as  one  symptom  goes. 
Tlie  same  nlay  be  said  of  a change  in  colour  of  the 
spots,  from  a dark  livid  tint  to  a more  vivid  hue. 

A general  darkish  colouration  of  the  skin  will  oc- 
casionally be  found  to  be  persistent  for  many  days, 
and  even  a couple  of  weeks,  after  convalescence  is 
pretty  weU  estabhshed.  An  indistinct  mottling  of  tlie 
skin  may  be  noticed  in  these  cases,  but  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  true  maculai,  which  have  usually 
quite  faded  by  the  end  of  the  third  week  of  the  fever. 

The  spots  we  have  just  described  are  to  be  met  with 
in  a ver}^  large  number  of  the  cases  of  ordinary  tyjdius 
fever ; they  are  the  only  form  of  eruption  which  can 
be  said  to  be  truly  characteristic  of  the  disease,  and 
which  run  a definite  course.  We  meet,  however,  in 
many  instances,  with  several  other  eruptions  inter- 
spersed with  the  true  macula)  or  petechia),  and  which 
modify  considerably  the  appearances  presented  by  the 
skin  in  typhus.  The  chief  of  these  accidental  and 
occasional  eruptions  are  sudamina,  or  sweat  vesicles, 
purpuric  spots,  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  occur- 
ring in  purpura  ha)iuorrhagica ; the  marks  known 
as  vibices,  large  subcutaneous  haamorrhagic  patches  ; 
various  erythematous  spots  and  patches  often  occur- 
ring on  parts  which  subsequently  imdergo  mortifica- 
tion, sphacelus  and  separation. 

Sudamina. — Sudamina,  or  sweat  vesicles,  present 
themselves  as  minute  pearly  or  transparent  points, 
containing  a clear  fluid,  suddenly  occun’hig  in  connec- 
tion with  diaphoresis ; these  vesicles  remain  upon  the 
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surface  for  a day,  or  at  most  two  days,  tlien  Inirst, 
discharge  their  contents,  and  leave  behind  a slight 
superficial  cuticular  efflorescence.  The  eruption  of 
sudamina  is  not  constant  in  tjqohus,  and  has  but  little 
practical  import  in  the  case,  unless  the  fluid  in  the 
vesicles  be  tm’bid,  or  sanguinolent,  the  sweat  secretion 
presenting  at  the  same  time  a foul  and  foetid  odour. 
In  such  a case,  these  phenomena  must  be  interpreted 
as  the  result  of  the  general  putrescence  of  the  fluids. 
Generally,  as  above  stated,  the  occurrence  of  sudamina 
is  without  j)ractical  bearing  on  the  case.  It  is  need- 
less to  say,  after  the  full  expression  of  our  views  with 
respect  to  crisis  contained  in  this  work,  that  no  abor- 
tion of  the  fever  is  to  be  expected  from  the  occurrence 
of  sudamina. 

Purpuric  spots. — An  eruption  of  purple  spots  and 
occasionally  of  purple  patches  is  commonly  enough 
found  associated  with  the  macida3  of  typhus  in  certain 
epidemics.  The  nature  of  these  purpnric  spots  seems 
identical  with -that  of  the  spots  which  occur  in  true 
purpura  h£emorrhagica  ; they  are  irregular  in  shape, 
and  vary  in  size  from  a sixteenth  of  an  inch  to  one 
or  two  lines  or  upwards.  They  are  permanent  stains, 
of  a deep  purphsh  or  blackish-blue  tint,  and  do  not 
disappear  on  pressure.,  whereby  they  are  at  once  dis- 
tinguished from  true  maculm  of  typhus,  or  the  rose- 
coloured  lenticular  spots  of  ty]^)hoid.  In  the  low 
epidemics  of  Ireland,  the  pur^Dinic  spots  become 
developed  at  an  early  period  of  the  fever,  and  are 
jDersistent  throughout ; they  are  sometimes  present  in 
extraordinary  abundance,  thickly  streA\m  upon  the 
face,  neck,  trunk,  upper  and  lower  extremities,  and 
upon  the  anterior,  as  well  as  the  posterior  surface. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  thickly  covering 
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the  legs  and  feet,  and  giving  a peculiar  aspect  to 
these  parts.  Large  purple  patches,  not  disappearing 
upon  pressure,  and  in  no  way  distinguishable  from 
those  of  true  purpura  hasmorrhagica,  are  present 
in  some  instances  upon  the  lower  extremities,  and 
various  dependent  parts.  These  purpuric  spots  and 
patches  are  derived  from  pathological  states  of  tlie 
blood  and  blood-vessels,  and  are  to  be  regarded  in 
some  instances  as  true  subcutaneous  hasmorrhagic  ex- 
udations ; in  other  cases,  as  in  a manner  resulting 
from  the  staining  of  the  tissues  by  imbibed  blood. 
They  are  always  indicative  of  extremely  low  action  in 
the  system,  and  are  to  be  looked  upon  as  symptoms  of 
the  very  worst  augury;  our  prognosis  must  be  tliere- 
fore  of  the  most  guarded  kind  in  cases  in  wliicli 
there  is  any  very  considerable  eruption  of  purple 
spots  or  patches. 

TJiis  term  lias  been  applied  to  certain 
irregular  black  and  blue  patches,  occurring  on  various 
parts  of  the  surface  ; they  sometimes  present  them- 
selves as  longitudinal  streaks,  similar  to  those  which 
follow  blows  of  a stick.  They  appear  suddenly,  last 
for  some-  days,  and  gradually  fade,  passing  through 
various  shades  of  colour,  to  a light  lemon  yellow  tint, 
after  which  they  soon  vanish.  Vibices  seem  to  be 
essentially  of  the  same  nature  as  the  piu’puric  spots 
and  patches  just  spoken  of;  but  in  a practical  point 
of  view,  they  have  this  essential  difference : vibices 
are  less  numerous,  they  are  also  not  unfrequently 
isolated,  and  confined  to  one  or  two  particular  spots, 
and  the  cases  presenting  them  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
such  a tendency  to  low  sinking  action  as  those  witli 
the  pur]:)uric  complication.  Patches  of  more  ex- 
tensive subcutaneous  luBinorrhage  occasionally  pro- 
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sent  themselves ; thus  we  find  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
calf,  and  it  may  be  of  the  lateral  and  anterior  surfaces 
of  one  or  both  legs,  the  seat  of  a uniform,  bluish- 
black  discoloration,  which  is  persistent  and  not 
altered  by  pressure  ; the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  the  back 
of  the  hand,  and  various  parts  of  the  trunk,  both  an- 
teriorly and  posteriorly,  may  be  the  seat  of  similar 
discoloration.  These  extensive  patches  are  likewise, 
no  doubt,  to  be  referred  to  a condition  similar  to  that 
of  pm’pura  hasmorrhagica.  I have  no  obser\'ations  to 
prove  the  occurrence  of  spots  of  this  kind  on  the 
internal  mucous  surfaces,  but  from  analogy  I think 
they  must  be  often  present  in  this  condition,  as  we 
know  them  so  commonly  to  be  in  true  pm’pura,  in 
which  we  often  find  them  on  the  intestinal  as  well  as 
on  the  peritoneal  and  other  serous  sm’faces.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  confound  the  foregoing  ap- 
pearances with  those  found  in  parts  undergoing  mor- 
tification, winch  likemse  is  an  accident  to  be  antici- 
pated in  bad  forms  of  typhus. 

Erythematous  patches. — Spots,  varying  in  size  fi’om 
half  an  inch  to  a hand’s  breadth  and  upwards,  wdl 
be  noticed  in  various  parts  of  the  body  to  present  a 
reddish  tint,  disappearing'on  pressine  ; there  may  be 
a slight  elevation  of  the  skin,  mth  a tendency  to 
efflorescence  of  the  cuticle.  When  presented  on  the 
anterior  surface,  these  erythematous  patches  are  of 
little  significance ; but  when  they  show  themselves 
upon  the  posterior  aspect  of  the  body,  and  especially 
on  parts  subjected  to  pressure,  they  demand  our 
most  immediate  attention,  as  they  are  often  the  pre- 
cm’sors  of  rapid  and  deep  inflammation  ending  in 
death  of  the  part.  The  integument  about  the  occipital 
protuberance,  that  of  the  nape  of  the  neck,  that  over 
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tlie  vcitcbra  promiiiens  or  seventh  cervical,  the  angles 
of  the  scapiikn,  the  elbows,  the  back  of  the  sacrmn, 
the  buttocks,  the  calves  of  the  legs,  and  the  thick 
athposc  covering  of  the  heels,  are  all  liable  to  this 
erythematous  iiillammation,  tending  to  end  rapidly 
in  mortification. 

The  afTection  known  as  lentigo,  or  freckles,  tends 
sometimes  to  obscure  the  appearances  of  the  surface 
in  ty]jhus  cases ; freckles  are  to  be  recognised  by 
their  yellowish  aspect,  their  non-disappearance  on 
pressure,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  present  only  on 
parts  exposed  to  the  sun.  Flea-bites,  likewise,  often 
complicate  the  appearances  in  fever  cases ; it  is 
surprising  in  what  numbers  they  will  be  present 
in  patients  from  amongst  the  poorer  classes,  in  whom 
squalid  poverty  oflers  little  inducement  and  no 
iacilities  for  the  cultivation  of  })crsonal  and  domestic 
cleanliness.  Flea-bites,  when  recent,  exhibit  circular 
spots  half  a line  in  diameter,  of  a rose-pink  coloiu',  dis- 
ai)pearing  on  pressure,  and  exhibiting  a minute 
central  point  ; by  these  characters  they  can  be 
readily  known. 

Iiuhvidually  followed  up  in  the  way  we  have 
attempted  to  describe  them,  the  various  eru])tions 
occurring  in  tjqduis  can  be  distinguished  and  iden- 
tified without  much  difficulty ; but  the  student  and 
junior  practitioner  will  often  find  it  a puzzhng  task 
to  unravel  the  various  complicated  appearances  pre- 
sented in  a sus})ected  case  of  typhus,  and  to  say 
whether  there  be  or  be  not  an  eruption  of  true 
maculae  or  peteclum,  which  would  enable  him  to 
form  a positive  diagnosis  as  to  the  natiire  of  the  case 
before  him.  A caBe  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day 
of  typhus,  with  an  abundant  crop  of  macula),  pm:- 
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pm’ic  spots  and  patches,  vibices,  freckles,  and  flea- 
bites,  often  requires  no  small  experience  and  careful 
study  of  its  phenomena  before  a diagno.sis  can  be 
positively  afhrmed. 

The  appearances  of  the  skin  are  not  less  impor- 
tant in  regard  to  prognosis  ; they  will  often  aid  us  in 
forming  a rehable  opinion  as  to  the  course  a case  Ls 
likely  to  take.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  cases 
of  typhus  with  dusky  and  much  congested  skin,  ten- 
dency to  coldness  in  the  extremities,  and  exhibiting 
copious,  comphcated,  and  hvid  eruptions,  sink  early, 
and  are  very  fatal.  On  the  other  hand,  where  the 
cutaneous  circulation  is  well  maintained,  and  the 
eruptions  single,  not  too  thickly  strewn,  and  of  a florid 
tint,  the  patients  do  well,  unless  there  be  serious  in- 
ternal complications. 

Staie  of  the  Tongue. 

Most  valuable  indications  may  be  obtained  in 
typhus,  from  carefully  obserMng  the  condition  of  the 
mouth  and  tongue.  Wlien  the  pyrexial  state  is  fli'st 
developed,  the  tongue  is  often  soft  and  creamy  ; as 
the  case  goes  on,  the  secretions  about  the  Kps,  teeth, 
and  internal  portions  of  the  mouth  accumulate,  owing 
to  the  suspension  of  the  finer  sensibihties  of  the  parts, 
and  the  arrest  of  those  minor  involuntary  movements, 
hardly  noticeable  in  the  time  of  health,  but  which,  by 
the  constant  action  of  the  lips  and  tongue,  kecji  the 
parts  clear  of  epithehal  debris,  saliva,  &c.  If  we  watch 
attentively  the  face  of  a person  in  tjqjhus,  we  may 
remark,  besides  the  symptoms  already  noticed,  much 
insensibility  to  external  impressions ; thus  the  patient 
will  sometimes  take  no  heed  of  the  fly  that  crawls 
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over  the  eyelids,  upon  the  nose,  or  it  may  be  in  and  out 
of  tlie  mouth.  The  eyelids  and  lips  are  but  seldom 
moved,  and  then  but  sluggishly  and  imperfectly  ; he 
breathes  by  the  mouth  as  much  as  by  the  nose.  As 
the  result  of  this,  epithelial  debris,  saliva,  and  the 
tartar  of  the  teeth  accumulate,  and  crust  upon  the 
lips,  gums,  and  tongue.  They  become  blackened 
and  decomposed,  and  emit  an  impure  odour.  The 
secretion  on  tlie  tongue  undergoes  similar  changes  ; 
the  term  sordes  (filth)  is  apphed  to  the  foul  encrusted 
secretion  upon  the  lips,  teeth,  iind  tongue  ; it  some- 
times accumulates  in  considerable  masses,  and  requires 
to  be  removed. 

After  the  creamy  state  of  the  tongue,  we  next  find 
this  organ  presenting  a still  moist,  but  thick  and  dirty, 
broAvnish  coat.  In  some  cases  the  tongue  is  tliickly 
coated  Avith  sordes,  but  is  still  moist  ami  of  its  natural 
A’olume,  or  slightly  marked  on  the  sides  Avith  the  ini- 
pressionsof  the  teeth,  shoAving  that  itis  a little  enlarged. 
A state  of  the  tongue  is  not  unfrequently  met  Avith  in 
Avhich  it  is  dry  and  cracked,  contracted  in  volume, 
and  pointed  ; there  is  but  little  coating  upon  it,  and 
the  condition  of  the  organ  reminds  us  of  that  pre- 
sented by  the  parrot’s  tongue,  and  hence  this 
condition  of  the  tongue  in  fever  has  been  designated 
by  the  French  as  la  langiie  perroquet,  or  parrot’s 
tongue,  an  expression  Avhich  coiweys  a very  good 
'idea  of  the  state  of  the  organ.  The  hard,  dry,  broAvn, 
mahogany  state  of  the  tongue,  is  another  condition 
of  the  organ  Avhich  requires  particular  notice : the 
tongue  is  thickly  crusted  with  dry  sordes ; it  is 
sometimes  fissured,  and  occasionally  exudes  blood  ; 
the  colour  is  peculiar,  and  is  well  conveyed  by  the 
term  mahogany.  This  state  of  the  tongue  is  of  great 
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practical  importance  as  an  indication  for  treatment : 
cases  exhibiting  this  condition  of  the  organ  will 
often  be  found  to  require  the  liberal  use  of  stimulants, 
and  to  bear  them  well.  The  last  condition  of  the 
tongue  which  requires  notice,  is  that  in  which  we 
find  the  organ  in  a weakened  and  semi-paralytic 
state.  It  is  tremidous,  and  the  patient  protmdes  it 
with  difficulty,  and  uncertain  motion,  as  if  he  had 
almost  lost  control  over  it.  This  tremulous  and 
semi-paralytic  tongue  may  be  either  moist,  and  of 
natural  volume,  or  coated,  diy,  and  fissured ; as  far 
as  a single  symptom  goes,  it  is  one  of  veiy  bad  omen, 
and  indicates  a very  low  state  of  the  system. 

Attention  to  the  characters  presented  by  the  tongue 
as  above  detailed  wiU  give  us  most  valuable  hints  in  the 
com’se  of  fever,  but  we  must  always  remember  that 
the  indications  derived  fi’om  any  one  organ  are  only  to 
be  correctly  interpreted  by  taking  them  in  connection 
with  those  furnished  by  other  parts  of  the  system. 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  take  a view  of  the 
more  important  phenomena  presented  to  view  by  a 
weU  developed  case  of  low  typhus,  about  the  eighth 
or  ninth  day  of  the  disease.  We  vfill  suppose  the 
patient  to  exhibit  the  characteristic  typhus  prostra- 
tion in  a weU-marked  degree,  the ‘skin  being  profusely 
maculated,  and  spots  of  'pur'pw'a  hwmorrhaciica  de- 
veloped upon  the  lower  extremities  and  elsewhere' 
upon  the  surface,  with  tAvo  or  more  purpuric  patches, 
or  vibices,  disseminated  here  and  there.  (The  piu’- 
puric  appearances  are  of  coiu’se  not  developed  except 
in  very  low  states  of  the  sj'stem.) 

The  patient  lies  in  a halt-conscious  state,  perhaps 
occasionally  muttering,  but  making  no  complaint. 
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and  suffering  little ; he  is  easily  roused,  answers 
coherently,  but  relapses  immediately  into  his  dreamy, 
half-conscious  state.  The  pulse  is  quick,  120  to 
130  ; it  is  weak  and  devoid  of  resihency,  but  may 
have  some  volume.  It  is,  however,  readily  cxtingidsh- 
able  by  shght  pressure  in  most  cases  of  tlie  kind  now 
under  consideration.  The  patient  is  in  all  respects 
in  a passive  state,  takes  food,  drink,  and  medicines 
when  offered  to  him,  and  makes  no  resistance  wlien 
any  ordinary  offices  are  performed  for  him  by  Ids 
friends  or  attendants.  If  carefully  observed,  it  will 
be  found  that  many  patients  in  this  state,  though 
quiet  and  almost  unconscious  by  day  and  niglit,  get 
little  or  no  continuous  slec]i ; they  dose  for  a short 
time,  but  there  is  no  unbroken  or  refreshing  sleep. 
Without  actual  delirium,  there  is  occa.sionally  much 
rambhng,  and  the  jiatient  is  often  subject  to  various 
hallucinations  and  illusions,  which,  however,  are  dis- 
pelled when  he  is  roused,  called  by  name,  or  otherwise 
forcibly  addressed.  In  the  condition  here  but  imper- 
fectly described,  many  patients  will  go  on  from  day 
to  day,  without  the  siq:>ervention  of  any  new  symp- 
toms, and  without  anything  that  will  alarm  the  friends, 
or  the  physician  inexperienced  in  the  pathology  of 
typhus.  It  will  be  soon  manifest,  however,  that  the 
patient  is  losing  ground,  he  is  becoming  weaker  and 
weaker  from  day  to  day ; he  is  sinking  slowl)-,  imper- 
ceptibly, but  simely  ; at  last  the  vital  powers  become 
exhausted,  and  he  dies  out  on  the  13th  or  14th  day. 
“ He  goes  out  hke  the  snuff  of  a candle,  ” as  it  is  forcibly 
and  characteristically  expressed.  This  is  the  history 
of  no  inconsiderable  number  of  fatal  cases  of  typhus 
fever  in  all  epidemics  ; these  are  cases  of  a very 
treacherous  nature,  and  for  which  nothing  but  a large 
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experience  of  tlieclisea.se  will  prepare  us.  There  are  few 
practitioners  who  have  not  to  admit  that  ca.ses  of  this 
kind  have  slipped  through  their  hands,  almost  without 
their  suspecting  the  formidable  character  of  the  disease. 

In  other  instances,  with  judicious  care,  the 
liberal  use  of  stimidants,  and  an  early  anticipation 
of  this  tendency  to  low  sinking  of  the  system, 
cases  of  typhus  will  be  brought  to  a favouralile 
issue  at  some  period  between  the  14th  and  21st 
days  ; the  eruption  gradually  fades,  the  patient 
slowly  emerges  from  the  state  of  prostration,  and 
the  nervous  and  circulating  apparatus  become  gra- 
dually restored  to  energetic  and  healthy  action. 
In  either  of  the  two  events  just  indicated  the  case 
is  a true  exemplification  of  a pime,  uncomplicated, 
essential  fever,  progressing  to  a,  termination,  whether 
by  death  or  recovery,  without  a single  organ  or 
tissue  in  the  body  being  implicated  in  any  process 
of  disease  whatsoever.  Tliis,  in  fact,  may  be  looked 
upon,  so  to  speak,  as  the  normal  cormse  of  tyj^hus 
fever.  The  system  undergoes  a general  process  of 
diseased  action,  the  main  featimes  of  wluch  are 
extreme  and  intense  prostration  of  the  nervous 
energies,  and  Avhich  is  attended  by  increased  meta- 
morphosis of  the  tissues  throughout  the  body,  but  is 
whoUy  independent  of  recognisable  lesion  in  any 
part  or  organ  after  death.  In  fatal  cases  of  this  kind 
we  examine  all  the  organs  in  vain  to  discover  the 
cause  of  death  ; the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  free 
fi’om  disease ; the  lungs,  except  hjq^jostatic  congestion 
of  the  posterior  lobes,  present  no  pathological  state  ; 
the  heart  is  often  healthy,  but,  as  will  be  subsequently 
explained,  this  organ  ])erhaps  more  frequent^  than 
any  other  presents  certain  changes  : in  the  abdominal 
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cavity,  the  solid  and  hollow  viscera  present  no  de- 
parture whatever  from  a condition  of  perfect  health. 
Normal  Typhus,  then,  it  is  beyond  all  question,  may  run 
its  course,  and  prove  fatal  from  extreme  prostration 
of  nervous  power,  without  the  slightest  lesion  being  dis- 
coverctble  in  any  part  or  organ  after  death. 

Pure  uncomplicated  tyi^hus  fever  is,- however,  for 
from  being  commonly  met  with : for  wliile  pure  uncom- 
plicated tyjihus  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  normal  tyi)c 
of  the  disease,  tlie  cases  met  witli  in  practice  present 
a singular  tendency  to  tlie  development  of  incidental 
lesions  affecting  now  this  organ,  now  that.  Thus  Ave 
shall  find  that  in  one  class  of  cases,  or  at  one  ])eriod 
of  an  epidemic  invasion,  head  symjitoms  witli  delirium 
are  commonly  associated  Avith  the  fever ; in  other 
instances  it  is  tlie  lungs  Avhich  are  specially  affected ; 
under  circumstances  still  more  rare,  the  intestinal 
mucous  surface  may  be  the  seat  of  secondary  lesion. 
We  find  then,  on  the  one  hand,  that  it  is  necessaiy 
for  a true  conception  of  the  nature  of  this  fever  to 
consider  it  as  an  essential  disease  of  the  Avhole  system, 
not  originating  in  special  lesion  in  any  one  part  or 
organ.  It  is  equally  important,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
our  chnical  consideration  of  typhus,  to  knoAV  that  it  is 
a disease  which,  Avhile  folloAving  out  a definite  course 
of  its  OAvn,  may  incidentally  lead  to  the  development 
of  various  lesions,  Avhich  may  affect  indifferently  any 
organ  in  the  body,  but  have  in  certain  epidemics,  and 
in  certain  classes  of  individuals,  a proneness  to  invade 
certain  organs  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 

The  lesions  noAv  spoken  of  play,  in  one  sense,  a 
secondary  part  to  that  Avhich  the  fever  itself  performs  ; 
they  do  not  belong  to  the  fever,  they  may  be  alto- 
gether absent  without  impairing  its  true  character  : 
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they  are  therefore  properly  designated  as  the  secoii- 
daiy  lesions  of  typhus  fever. 

SECONDARY  LESIONS  OF  TYPHUS  FEVER. 

The  Secondary  Lesions  of  tj^phus  fever  implicate 
ahnost  all  organs  in  the  body;  we  propose  to* enter 
on  their  consideration  in  the  following  order  : — 

1.  Secondary  Lesions  of  the  Cerebral  Organs. 

2.  Secondary  Lesions  of  the  Circulating  Appa- 
ratus. 

3.  Secondary  Lesions  of  the  Lungs  and  Pleuras. 

4.  Secondary  Lesions  of  the  Intestines. 

5.  Secondary  Lesions  of  the  Sohd  Viscera,  includ- 
ing the  Liver,  Spleen,  and  Kidneys. 

6.  Secondary  lesions  of  the  Cutaneous  System,  in- 
cluding bed-sores,  mortification  of  the  extremities, 
and  certain  minor  conditions. 

We  saw  that  it  was  the  prominent  characteristic 
in  many  cases  of  pure  typhus,  imcomphcated  with 
local  affection,  that  there  was  a disposition  to  sink 
and  for  the  vital  spark  to  go  out,  as  it  were,  life 
becoming  extinguished  almost  imperceptibly  and 
insensibly,  and  without  any  accession  of  \dolent 
symptoms,  and  often  indeed  without  any  apparent 
cause  at  aU,  except  the  excessive  weakness  and  utter 
prostration  which  the  patient’s  system  undergoes. 
This  is  not  uncommon  in  the  ty[)hus  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes,  but  it  is  far  more  usual  to  find 
that  the  case  presents,  and  this  from  an  early  period, 
some  one  or  more  of  the  local  affections  in  the 
various  organs  just  enumerated,  as  the  head,  lungs 
and  heart,  and  abdominal  organs. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  nature  of  these  local 
affections  ? They  are  not  ])art  of  the  fever,  they  liave 
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no  necessary  connexion  with  it,  for  we  have  seen  that 
pure  tyiDhiis  may  go  on  to  tlie  end,  and  issue  in  death  or 
recovery,  without  them.  They  are  not  inflammations 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  and  yet  we  have  no 
other  pathological  condition  under  which  to  range 
them. 

These  secondary  lesions  of  ty|flius  present  many 
features  in  common  amongst  themselves,  and  by 
which  they  are  well  distinguished  from  ordinary 
inflammations. 

{a.)  They  are  marked  by  the  suddenness  of  their 
invasion,  and  the  absence  of  premonitc^ry  symptoms. 

{b.)  They  present  an  abnormal  course,  and  not  un- 
frequently  a suppression  of  one  or  more  of  the  stages 
which  similar  processes  of  disease  exhibit  in  the 
healthy  organism  ; in  other  words,  the  secondary 
lesions  of  typhus  have  a kind  of  abortion  of  their  first 
stage,  and  the  organs  which  they  attack  are  suddenly 
precipitated  into  an  advanced  condition  of  disease. 

(c.)  The  secondary  lesions  of  tjqohus  often  present 
abnormal  characters  in  their  signs  and  symptoms  : 
they  likewise  are  but  little  under  the  influence  of 
depletion  and  other  antiphlogistic  measures,  while 
stimulant  treatment  has  a singularly  favourable  in- 
fluence upon  them. 

[d.)  They  are  characterised  by  a common  tendency 
to  rapidly  fatal  issue,  and  in  post-mortem  examination 
it  is  not  unusual  to  find  that  the  anatomical  lesion  is 
wholly  disproportionate  in  extent  to  the  exaggerated 
symptoms  present  during  life. 

HEAD  SYMPTOMS  AND  CEREBRAL  COMPLICATIONS  IN 

TYPHUS. 

Head  symptoms  of  a very  formidable  class  not  un- 
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frequently  present  themselves  in  certain  cases  of 
t3q3hus.  It  is  a very  important  observation,  and  one 
well  borne  out  by  the  experience  of  practical  men, 
that  head  sjnnptoms  are  more  often  met  with,  and  are 
more  often  fatal,  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower 
classes  of  society.  Few  of  the  physicians  who  fouglit 
the  good  fight  against  disease  in  any  of  the  great 
epidemics  of  these  countries,  especially  in  Ireland,  can 
fail  to  recognise  the  truth  of  this  observation.  Li 
periods  of  great  epidemic  visitations,  the  typhus 
attacks  all  classes  of  society  indiscriminately,  respect- 
ing neither  age  nor  sex,  and  invading  the  mansions  of 
the  rich  as  weU  as  the  squafid  hovels  of  the  poor ; but 
its  death-blows  seemed  to  be  dealt  with  a disciimin- 
ating  hand. 

Thus  Ave  find  that  typhus  proves  fatal  by  cerebral 
complications,  in  the  better  classes  of  society,  as  con- 
stantly as  by  thoracic  secondary  lesions  amongst  the 
lower  classes.  It  may  be  that  those  organs  which  are 
in  the  highest  state  of  physiological  activity  in  the 
condition  of  health,  are  the  most  prone  to  disease,  and 
that,  as  the  cerebral  organs  are  more  exercised  amongst 
the  better  classes,  they  are  more  readily  seized  upon 
by  the  typhous  influence  Avhen  it  peiwades  the  system. 
Certain  it  is,  that  amongst  the  many  gifted  and  noble- 
minded  individuals  who  have  fallen  victims  fi'om  time 
to  time  to  the  t5qDhus  of  this  country  (Ii'eland),  the 
cerebral  symptoms  in  the  majority  of  instances  have 
been  those  which  ushered  in  the  fatal  termination. 

The  slightest  form  of  cerebral  and  njervous  ex- 
citement Avhich  Ave  meet  Avith  in  tjqjlius,  is  that  in 
which  there  is  constant  Ioav  muttering  delirium,  but 
the  patient  lies  tranquilly  in  bed,  and  Avill  ansAver  co- 
herently if  strongly  roused.  In  this  state  the  patient 
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may  pass  days  in  succession,  getting  some  occasional 
liours  of  quiet  and  refreshing  sleep : sucli  cases 
are  not  very  formidable.  The  next  variety  of  case 
is  that  in  which  we  have  sleeplessness  superadded  to 
the  delirium  : under  these  circumstances,  the  patient 
becomes  restless,  irritable  and  excited,  and  the  de- 
lirium assumes  the  character  of  being  watchful  and 
furtive  ; sometimes  the  patient  is  timorous,  sometimes 
he  is  disposed  to  be  violent  and  uncontrollable.  The 
eye  now  assumes  an  altered  expression  ; it  is  no  longer 
half-closed  and  semi-conscious,  but  watchful,  restless, 
occasionally  brilhant  and  tierce-looking,  and  some- 
times of  tlie  kind  known  as  “ ferretty,”  the  pupil 
being  contracted  and  the  conjunctiva  injected.  The 
patient  is  often  under  the  influence  of  hallucinations 
and  illusions,  which,  in  a rambling  way,  he  com- 
municates to  those  around  him. 

It  is  well  to  indulge  these  impressions  on  the  part  of 
the  patient,  within  certain  limits,  with  a view  to  tran- 
quillising  him;  but  I have  known  instances  in  which  a 
patient,  with  an  instantaneous  return  of  consciousness, 
loudly  upbraided  the  nurse  for  bad  faith  in  aiding 
him  to  deceive  himself  with  the  imaginings  of  his 
fevered  brain.  Cases  of  this  kind  require  much  skill 
and  tact  to  manage  them,  as  waste  of  vital  energy 
from  nervous  or  mental  excitement  is  followed  by 
great  prostration,  and  occasionally  by  fatal  collapse. 

The  next  important  vaiiety  of  cerebral  and  nervous 
excitement  in  tyj^hus,  is  one  which  closely  resembles 
the  condition  of  delirium  tremens ; indeed,  it  would 
be  no  misnomer  to  designate  the  condition  we  are 
now  about  to  consider  the  delirium  tremens  of  typhus. 
I have  most  often  seen  this  condition  to  supervene 
at  the  end  of  the  second  week  or  the  beginnina:  of 
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tlie  third  week.  The  patient  i.s  u.sually  much  de- 
bilitated, the  pulse  is  feeble  and  quick,  at  or  over 
130  ; the  surface  is  moist  and  clammy,  and  there 
are  occasional  paroxysms  of  sweating ; the  coun- 
tenance is  anxious,  and  the  expression  betrays  fear 
and  apprehension  ; the  eyes  are  restless,  furtive,  and 
suffused.  The  patient  is  fidgety  and  restless,  some- 
times half  sitting  up  in  the  bed,  sometimes  watching 
an  opportunity  of  getting  out  of  bed  for  some  ill- 
defined  purpose  ; but  it  is  worthy  of  note,  and  Ifighly 
characteristic  of  this  state,  that  the  patient  is  ea.sily 
cowed  by  a gesture  of  command,  and  a firm  look 
or  word.  In  this  respect  the  deliiium  tremens  of 
typhus  is  very  analogous  to  that  of  the  dipsomaniac. 
There  is  often  a general  tremor  of  the  limbs,  and  a 
tremulous  state  of  the  tongue.  The  cardiac  action 
in  these  cases  is  often  violent,  but  excessively  feeble, 
and  the  patient  is  altogether  in  a condition  of  the 
most  extreme  danger ; the  nervous  energies  are  in 
fact  on  the  point  of  giving  way,  and  in  many  instances 
the  patient’s  fife  hangs  literally  by  a thread. 

We  have  now  to  notice  a condition  of  hi2[h  ex- 
citement  in  typhus,  the  symptoms  of  wliich  are  of 
even  a still  more  imgent  kind  ; they  resemble 
somewhat,  and  are  constantly  taken  for,  those  of 
phrenitis,  and  it  is  this  class  of  cases  which,  par 
excellence,  are  usually  regarded  as  examples  of  “brain 
fever  ” so  called.  There  is  usually  an  increase  of 
the  high  pyrexial  excitement ; the’  skin  is  hot,  and 
the  face  flushed  ; the  pulse  is  full,  strong,  120  to 
130 ; the  heart’s  action  violent,  and  there  is  throbbing 
of  the  temples  and  of  the  vessels  in  the  neck.  Head- 
ache, general  or  frontal,  pains  in  the  eyeballs,  in- 
tolerance of  light,  contraction  of  the  pupil,  brilhancy 
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of  t]io  cornea,  and  congestion  of  the  conjunctiva, 
are  also  well-marked  features.  The  expression  of 
the  eye  is  bold  and  fierce,  the  delirium  which  su- 
pervenes is  persistent ; it  is  also  of  an  active  and 
threatening  nature,  and  nothing  short  of  physical 
restraint  in  many  instances  prevents  the  patient  from 
doing  injury  to  himself  or  others.  This  is  the  true 
delirium  ferox  of  typhus;  the  patient  raves  con- 
stantly, and  it  is  impossible,  as  in  the  states  hitherto 
considered,  to  get  coherent  answers  from  liim. 

He  wildly  tosses  about  his  head,  trunk,  and  limbs; 
in  the  worst  cases  there  is  complete  insomnia  ; and 
for  days  and  nights  together  the  patient  does  not 
get  an  hour’s  sleep.  The  muscidar  efforts  of  the 
patient  are  surprising,  and  it  will  often  require  the 
united  strength  of  three  or  four  attendants  to  keep 
him  in  bed ; a strait-waistcoat  is  the  safest  means 
in  such  cases.  Notliing  can  be  more  trying  to  the 
mechcal  attendant  than  the  care  of  a tjqihus  patient 
under  the  circumstances  which  we  are  now  but 
feebly  endeavouring  to  pourtray.  He  can  hardly 
leave  his  patient  for  a moment,  and  yet  can  often 
effect  but  httle  by  his  presence.  Hour  by  hour  he 
sees  his  patient  expending  the  last  remnant  of  his 
vital  powers  in  high-strained  and  violent  exertions 
of  nervous  and  muscular  force.  To  the  state  we 
have  just  described  often  succeeds  a short  interval  of 
profound  prostration  and  collapse  of  all  the  vital 
energies,  and  in  a few  hours  subsequently  the  patient 
dies  out,  utterly  exhausted,  the  last  vital  spark  be- 
coming almost  insensibly  extinguished.  In  other 
instances,  a state  of  coma  supervenes,  with  total 
insensibihty,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  stertorous 
breathing,  and  it  may  be  a relaxation  of  the  sphinc- 
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ters.  I have  occasionally  witnessed  in  association 
■with  this  state  of  things  a low  moaning  of  a peculiar 
kind,  and  a rolling  of  the  head  from  side  to  side, 
which  continued  for  days  and  nights,  to  cease  only 
at  death. 

Besides  the  states  above  described,  we  meet  with 
incidental  forms  of  nervous  derangement  in  fever. 
Under  this  head  may  be  classed  tonic  and  clonic 
spasms,  and  other  convulsive  affections,  jactitation  of 
the  hmbs,  and  floccitatio,  or  involuntaiy  picking 
of  the  bed-clothes.  Paralysis  of  the  sphincters  of 
the  rectum  and  neck  of  the  bladder  is  often  met 
with ; involimtary  motions  from  the  bowels,  and  the 
dribbling  of  urine  are  very  troublesome  affections, 
soihng  the  patient’s  bed  and  person,  and  if  constant 
attention  is  not  given  to  the  patient,  irritation  and 
excoriation  of  dependent  parts  often  ensues.  The 
state  of  the  bladder  and  m-mary  apparatus  in  ty]ihus 
is  more  fully  described  in  a subsequent  section. 

The  pathology  of  the  cerebral  lesions  of  typhus  still 
rests  on  somewhat  debateable  groimd.  Of  one  position, 
however,  I am  myself  perfectly  confident  — namely, 
that  they  are  not  true  inflammations  ; and  it  is  certain 
that  if  we  treat  them  as  inflammations,  and  by  the 
antiphlogistic  method,  we  shall  lose  a large  propor- 
tion of  the  so-called  brain  fevers.  It  has  been  well 
and  profoundly  observed  by  Stokes,  that  those  symp- 
toms which  indicate  inflammation  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  do  not  indicate  inflammation  when 
the  case  is  one  of  t}q)hus  fever.  We  may  ajipeal, 
again,  to  the  researches  of  Louis  for  confirmation  of 
these  views  in  respect  to  the  cerebral  symptoms  in 
fever.  In  the  extensive  pathological  observations 
which  I have  myself  made,  the  absence  of  any  con- 
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nection  between  cerebral  symptoms  daring  life,  even 
when  of  an  aggravated  kind,  and  inflammatory 
lesions  in  the  brain  and  its  membranes  after  death, 
has  been  noted  in  many  forms  of  fever.  Numerous 
dissections  warrant  me  in  stating  that  I have  found 
sensible  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes 
with  incrensed  serosity  in  the  ventricles  and  sub- 
arachnoid spaces  in  cases  which  had  presented  no 
cerebral  symptoms  whatever  during  life  ; and  again, 
that  where  there  had  been  delirium  ferox,  and  even 
ill  more  than  one  instance  coma,  no  appreciable 
lesion  could  be  detected  in  the  brain  or  spinal  chord 
after  the  patient’s  death.  Tliis  may  seem  para- 
doxical, but  it  is  based  upon  fact ; and  the  conclusion 
is  simply  this,  that  in  respect  of  typhus  fever,  at  all 
events,  true  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes is  of  very  rare  and  exceptionable  occurrence. 
Many  of  the  cerebral  symptoms  in  tjqihus  are  ex- 
phcable  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  caused  by 
a temporary  congestion  of  the  intra-cranial  vessels ; 
others,  it  is  equally  probable,  are  due  to  diminished 
nutrition  of  the  brain,  from  its  receivmg  an  impure 
and  inadequate  supply  of  blood ; a third  class  of 
cases,  including  those  with  comatose  and  paralytic 
symptoms,  may  be  traced  to  the  influence  of  the 
highly  carbonised  and  otherwise  deteriorated  blood 
which  is  sent  to  the  brain  and  the  spinal  chord. 

Whatever  their  pathology,  the  chnical  importance 
of  the  cerebral  lesions  of  typhus  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated ; they  are  common  to  this  fever  in  all  ages 
and  sexes,  but  we  have  ah’eady  remarked  on  their 
greater  frequency  and  fatahty  amongst  individuals  in 
the  better  classes  of  society. 

In  the  simpler  forms  of  the  cerebral  affections  of 
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typliiis,  mild  measures  and  judicious  and  watchful 
attention  to  the  patient  will  often  effect  much.  If 
there  be  headache  and  throbbing  of  the  temples, 
cold  evaporating  lotions  will  be  useful. 

In  a considerable  number  of  cases,  the  milder 
cerebral  affections  seem  to  be  associated  with  morbid 
states  of  the  primas  vias.  Thus,  an  overloaded 
stomach,  or  a confined  state  of  the  bowels,  -wfill  be 
found  to  keep  up  excitement  of  the  brain,  delirium, 
and  sleeplessness : the  remedy  is  obvious,  and  a 
judicious  purgative  draught,  or  a turpentine  enema, 
will  be  followed  by  a complete  remission  of  the 
head  symptoms,  the  patient  sinking  into  a tranquil 
sleep  after  the  bowels  have  been  moved.  We  must 
not,  however,  omit  to  notice  that  an  opposite  state 
of  the  priniEe  vias,  or  that  in  which  gastric  irritation 
mth  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  is  present,  may  also 
react  through  the  chain  of  the  vagi  upon  the  brain. 
Here  the  obvious  indication  is  to  aUay  the  gastric 
irritation  by  sedative  draughts,  iced  thinks,  counter- 
irritation  over  the  epigastrium,  and  means  dii*ected 
to  control  the  intestinal  irritation  of  which  the 
diarrhoea  is  but  a symptom.  We  must  remember 
that  in  many  cases  the  abdominal  symptoms  now 
alluded  to  are  consequent  on  the  abuse  of  emetics 
and  purgatives  at  the  outset  of  the  fever.  In  not  a 
few  cases  of  fever,  cerebral  symptoms  with  muttering 
delirium  and  sleeplessness  result  from  over-exertion 
of  the  brain  and  mental  faculties.  The  followinar  is 
not  an  uncommon  occurrence : the  patient  has 
reached  the  ninth, or  tenth  day  of  his  fever  without 
bad  symptoms ; he  is  doing  well  to  all  intents  and 
purposes ; he  is  tranquil  and  collected,  and  alive  to 
all  that  passes  around  him ; troops  of  friends  have 
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daily  besieged  his  doors  with  anxious  inquiries,  and 
it  is  thouglit  that  the  time  is  come  when  he  may 
now  surely  see  one  or  two  of  his  most  intimate 
associates.  The  barrier  once  broken,  tliere  is  no 
hmit  to  the  agreeable  excitement  ; the  patient’s 
energies  are  roused  in  a manner  that  surprises  him- 
self and  his  friends ; but  to  this  day  of  excitement 
succeeds  a night  of  prostration,  with  sleeplessness 
and  waking  hallucinations,  if  not  actual  delirium. 
Not  a few  of  these  cases  are  observed  to  go  rapidly 
to  the  bad.  It  must  be  made  a rule  in  the  treat- 
ment of  fever  cases  never  to  let  the  patient  see  or 
converse  with  any  one,  except  his  nurse  and  im- 
mediate attendants,  before  one  o’clock  in  the  day 
or  after  two  ! 

There  is  another  set  of  cases  in  which,  no  doubt, 
temporary  congestion  of  tlie  brain  will  require  the 
application  of  a few  leeches, — three  to  five — to  either 
or  both  temples. 

In  cases  with  marked  rapidity  of  the  circulation, 
the  cerebral  symptoms  appear  to  depend  iq)on  de- 
fective blood-supply  to  the  brain.  It  is  under  these 
circumstances  that  the  cerebral  symptoms  of  tjqihus 
present  such  close  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
delirium  tremens  of  the  dipsomaniac.  If  such  a 
case  be  bled  from  the  arm,  or  that  blood  is  largely 
abstracted  by  leeches,  or  cupping  from  the  temples, 
we  but  add  to  the  mischief,  and  the  nervous  excite- 
ment, tremor,  and  sweat  become  stiU  more  ag- 
gravated. Shaving  the  head,  and  the  appheation  of 
the  cold  douche,  or  the  ice-cap,  bhsters,  tartar- 
emetic  ointment,  and  such  means,  are  also  unpro- 
ductive of  good,  and  often  dangerous.  On  the  other 
hand,  judicious  stimulation  is  frequently  the  best 
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means  for  controlling  the  state  of  nervous  excitement 
under  which  the  patient  labours.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  happens  that  the  symptoms  we  are  descril)- 
ing — viz.  delirium  tremens,  sweat,  and  feeble  circula- 
tion, -with  restlessness,  sleeplessness,  and  muttering 
dehrium — supervene  in  cases  in  which  the  lancet  and 
other  depletory  measures  have  been  abused  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  fever,  while  proper  nourishment 
has  been  withheld  from  the  patient  all  through  under 
similar  erroneous  views.  Now  the  way  to  remedy 
this  state  of  things,  is  not  by  further  lowemig  of  the 
system  of  the  patient  by  bleeding,  pui’gatiou,  and 
starvation,  but  by  the  hberal  use  of  nomishing 
broths,  and  stimulants,  including  wine,  brandy, 
whiskey,  ammonia,  ether,  singly  or  combmed,  as  the 
urgency  of  the  case  may  require.  Thus  in  a case  in 
private  life,  half  a bottle  of  mild  but  generous  claret 
will  be  the  best  sedative  which  can  be  administered 
to  the  patient;  a strong  tumbler  of  brandy  or  whiskey 
punch  will  in  severe  cases  have  a like  effect.  We 
may  judge  that  stimulants  are  acting  well,  when  the 
pulse  sinks  live  or  ten  beats,  and  at  the  same  time 
expands  in  volume,  the  nervous  excitement,  sweat,  and 
tremor  disappearing,  wliile  the  patient  gradually  sinks 
into  a profound  and  refreshing  sleep.  The  use  of 
stimulants,  under  the  circumstances  now  uidicated, 
requires  a combination  of  boldness  and  discretion  on 
the  part  of  the  physician,  while  an  acute  judgment 
and  much  experience  are  indispensable  ; and  yet 
under  no  circumstances  will  more  decisive  results 
be  obtained  from  bold  and  well-directed  treatment. 

There  is  a variety  of  the  cases  last  considered  in 
which  nervous  excitement,  apart  from  debility,  is  the 
]-)reponderating  feature ; the  vascular  system  may 
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not  be  greatly  depressed,  and  the  pulse  will  be  found 
moderate  in  volume  and  frequency.  In  many  of 
these  cases,  musk  is  the  di’ug  which  seems  to  act 
with  the  most  specific  virtue ; it  may  be  ordered  in 
from  two  to  five-grain  doses,  given  every  hour  or 
every  second  hour,  according  to  circumstances;  it 
may  hkewise  be  administered,  suspended  in  some 
Iluid  vehicle,  one  to  two  scriqiles  in  a six  or  eight- 
ounce  mixture,  with  an  ounce  of  mucilage  to  aid  its 
mechanical  suspension.  It  has  been  given  in  larger 
doses,  but  not  with  sulficient  reason,  in  my  o}iinion. 

Opium,  and  the  preparations  of  morjihia,  may  often 
be  used  with  benefit  where  the  nervous  phenomena 
preponderate  ; thus  half  a grain  of  0])iuni,  or  from  a 
quarter  to  half  a grain  of  the  muriate  or  acetate  of 
morphia,  may  be  given  in  pill  at  bedtime ; larger 
doses  may  be  occasionally  useful,  but  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that  opiates  are  entirely  contra-indicated 
where  there  is  any  tendency  to  venous  stagnation  in 
the  cerebral  organs.  Some  vuiters  of  great  authority 
even  go  so  far  as  to  proscribe  altogether  the  use  of 
opiates  in  fever,  through  an  apprehension  tliat  they 
tend  to  produce  venous  congestion,  if  not  coma  ; but 
I think  that  this  apprehension  is  not  sufficiently  well 
grounded ; undoubtedly  opiates  are  not  apphcable 
to  eveiy  case  of  fever,  and  are  entirely  contra- 
indicated when  there  is  the  slightest  tendency  to 
venous  congestion,  as  above  explained. 

We  have  still  to  speak  of  the  formidable  class  of 
cases  in  which  the  cerebral  symptoms  take  the  form 
of  delii’ium  ferox,  with  maniacal  excitement,  a wild 
and  fierce  expression  of  the  eye  and  contracted  pupil, 
while  the  combative  and  destructive  faculties  are 
roused,  and  the  patient  puts  forth  nervous  and  mus- 
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cular  exertions  to  a surprising  degree.  The  symp- 
toms wliicli  the  patient  now  presents  are  entirely 
different  from  tliose  exhilDited  in  the  condition  alx)ve 
described  as  the  delirium  tremens  of  typhus.  In  this 
latter  state  he  is  fearful,  and  easily  cowed,  thougli  his 
delirium  may  be  busy,  threatening,  and  even  mis- 
chievous, when  he  is  left  alone  for  a while  ; but  a 
word  or  a look  from  liis  attendant  sends  him  cower- 
ing under  the  bed-clothes.  In  the  delirium  ferox, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  patient  often  no  longer 
recognises  any  one,  and  can  only  be  controlled  by 
physical  force  ; he  is  pei’petually  getting  out  of  bed, 
and,  for  want  of  proper  attendance,  fatal  accidents 
have  occasionally  happened ; as,  for  instance,  from 
the  patient  getting  possession  of  a razor  or  other 
cutting  instrument,  or  throwing  liimself  from  a 
window.  These  cases  present  undoubtedly  not  a 
few  points  of  resemblance  to  cerebritis  or  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain ; we  must  only  refer  to  what  has 
been  akeady  said  on  a former  occasion  on  this 
subject.  The  means  usually  employed  to  combat 
this  affection  are,  general  venesection,  shaving  the 
head,  and  the  apphcation  of  leeches,  tlie  ice-cap, 
cold  affusion,  and  bhsters  or  tartar-emetic  ointment. 
With  the  exception  of  venesection,  which  I for  one 
enthely  repudiate  in  the  treatment  of  typhus,  each 
of  the  other  remedies  is  well  deserving  of  attention. 
In  reference  to  shaving  of  the  head,  it  may  be  here 
mentioned  that  we  may  dismiss  from  our  minds  all 
considerations  as  to  sacrificing  unnecessarily  this 
natural  ornament  of  the  human  person.  After 
almost  any  fever,  the  hair,  as  well  as  the  general 
cuticle,  is  shed ; sliaving  is  the  means  which  will 
best  promote  an  abundant  re-growth  of  the  hair. 
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If,  therefore,  we  shave  the  head  in  fever,  we  are 
only  anticipating  what  will  ultimately  have  to  be 
done.  At  the  same  time  I am  no  advocate  for  the 
cruel  and  indiscriminate  shaving  of  the  hair,  so  often 
unnecessarily  practised  amongst  the  pooler  classes. 
We  must  remember  that  if  the  fever  be  not  fatal, 
the  patients  will,  in  all  probability,  have  to  leave 
hospital  in  a month  or  six  weeks,  and  long  before 
the  hair  is  sulFiciently  grown  again  to  afford  to  the 
head  its  natural  covering  and  protection. 

Leeches  to  the  temples  are  undoubtedly  efficacious 
in  some  instances,  but  in  others  the  abstraction  of 
even  a small  quantity  of  blood  seems  to  aggravate 
the  symptoms ; there  is  often,  likewise,  much  diffi- 
culty in  applying  leeches  to  the  temjiles  when  the 
patient  is  in  a state  of  violent  delirium  and  offering 
great  resistance.  I make  no  mention  of  bleeding 
from  the  temporal  arteries,  as  I consider  it  a wholly 
unjustifiable  proceeding  in  cases  of  typhus.  Cold 
affusion,  which  may  be  effected  by  poiu’ing  two  or 
three  quarts  of  water  on  the  patient’s  head  out  of  a 
jug  from  a moderate  height,  is  a powerhil  agent,  and 
must  be  used  with  great  caution.  Evaporating 
lotions  and  the  ice-cap,  made  by  tying  up  pounded 
ice  and  salt  in  a bladder,  are  useful  apphcations,  and 
often  tranquiUise  the  patient  a good  deal.  Bhsters 
and  tartar-emetic  ointment  are  more  appropriate  for 
cases  in  which  there  is  a tendency  to  coma  from 
venous  turgescence,  or  effusion  of  serum  into  the 
.ventricles.  Under  such  circumstances,  when  the 
pupil,  previously  perhaps  much  contracted,  is  be- 
ginning to  dilate  (with  or  without  a partial  strabis- 
mus), and  the  breatliing  to  assume  a stertorous 
character,  while  the  patient,  from  a state  of  violent 
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delirium  and  nervous  excitement,  is  becoming  insen- 
sible, we  must  have  recourse  to  rapid  and  free 
counter-irritation  over  an  extensive  surface  of  the 
shaven  crown,  by  emplastrum  Ij’ttEC,  acetum  lyttai 
[very  cautiously  applied),  or  by  sinapisms,  or  more 
slowly  by  the  inunction  of  tartar-emetic  ointment. 
Cold  affusion,  performed  from  a height  with  a good 
volume  of  water  and  in  a fuU  stream,  acts  oc- 
casionally as  a powerful  excitant  to  the  brain,  and 
seems  to  arrest  the  comatose  tendency.  The  shock 
wliich  it  occasions  on  the  system  in  some  is  not  fi'ee 
from  danger,  and  it  is  at  best  but  an  anceps  reme- 
dium. Mercurial  inunction  to  the  axilla;  and  gi’oins 
is  often  had  recourse  to  in  these  extreme  ca.ses ; 
merciuy  internally  administered  is  also  spoken  of 
with  favour  in  similar  circumstances  by  some  authors. 
It  is  directed  to  meet  cerebral  hidammatiou,  but  as 
we  have  seen  that  this  condition  is  one  of  the  utmost 
rarity  in  typhus,  I cannot  conciu’  in  the  opinion  that 
mercurialisation  is,  based  on  a rational  view  of  the 
pathology  of  this  class  of  cases. 

But  there  is  a still  more  formidable  condition  than 
any  we  have  yet  considered  ; no  language  can  ade- 
quately picture  the  state  of  things  we  are  now  about 
to  describe.  You  are  summoned  to  a case  in  fever 
at  about  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  day  of  the  disease  ; 
you  find  the  patient  half  sitting  up  in  bed,  violent 
and  unmanageable,  sometimes  screaming  and  ter- 
rified, at  other  times  in  the  most  furious  condition  of 
maniacal  excitement,  and  barely  restrained  in  bed 
by  the  united  exertions  of  two  or  three  assistants. 
The  pulse  is  feeble  and  rapid,  130  to  140,  and  the 
patient  is  sweating  profusely.  Yo  more  desperate 
condition  of  things  caii  be  well  conceived,  and  there 
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is  scarcely  any  position  more  embarrassing  for  tlie 
attending  or  consulting  physician.  What  can  be 
done  under  such  circumstances,  which  will  offer  a 
chance  of  saving  the  life  of  the  patient,  whose  system 
is  working  at  a fearful  rate  of  high-pressure  energy, 
and,  like  some  delicately  organised  macliine,  will  wear 
itself  to  pieces  within  a very  short  time,  if  its  action 
cannot  be  brought  under  control  ? The  difficulty  of 
the  medical  attendant’s  position  is  still  further  in- 
creased in  those  cases  in  which  he  finds,  on  coming 
to  apply  himself  to  the  question  of  treatment,  that 
almost  every  conceivable  means  has  been  already 
employed.  Thus  he  will  find  that  in  some  instances 
blood  has  been  abstracted  from  the  tenijiles  by  leech- 
ing, cupping,  or  section  of  the  temporal  arteries  ; in 
some  cases  venesection  will  have  been  practised  from 
the  arm,  and  in  most  instances,  shaving  of  the  head, 
cold  affusion,  the  ice-cap,  extensive  blistering,  or 
tartar-emetic  ointment  will  have  been  employed, 
singly  or  combined  in  various  ways.  Mercurialisation 
will  have  been  attempted,  in  all  probabihty,  by  the 
administration  of  the  drug  internally  or  by  inunction, 
or  in  both  ways.  Musk,  opium,  and  camphor  will 
have  been  employed  with  a like  want  of  success. 
Such  a case  will  seem  all  but  hopeless ; medical 
interference  appears  but  to  aggravate  the  symptoms, 
and  nothing  apparently  remains  but  to  abandon  the 
patient  to  his  fate.  Nil  desperandum  must,  how- 
ever, be  the  motto  of  the  physician  in  this  and  many 
another  crisis  of  his  professional  career.  Art  has 
still  one  remedy  in  store,  and  we  possess  yet  one 
means  more  for  combating  this  formidable  affection, 
which  we  owe  to  the  bold  and  fertile  mind  of  the 
late  Dr.  Graves  of  Dublin.  For  the  treatment  of 
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cases  sucli  as  we  have  just  descriljed,  Dr.  Graves 
proposed,  and  used  with  great  success,  a combination 
of  tartar  emetic  and  opium.  It  may  seem  to  be  an 
empiric  remedy,  but  I think  its  action  may  be  ex- 
plained on  rational  principles ; and  of  its  efficacy  I 
can  have  no  mamier  of  doubt  whatsoever,  for  I have 
over  and  over  again  employed  it  with  a success  that 
seemed  as  magical  as  it  was  unexpected. 

The  combination  of  tartar  emetic  and  opium  may 
be  used  as  follows, — viz.  one  drachm  of  the  tinctime 
of  opium,  with  four  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  in  eight 
ounces  of  camphor  mixtime ; of  this  let  the  patient 
take  one  tablespoonful  every  horn’,  or  second  hour, 
according  to  circumstances.  Vomiting  is  usually 
induced  after  the  second  or  tliird  dose,  and  a pm'- 
gative  effect  a short  time  afterwards ; the  evacuation 
of  biliary  matter  in  both  clii’ections  is  a decidedly 
favourable  indication.  If  the  medicine  acts  well,  the 
patient  becomes  gradually  more  tranquiUised  ; the 
violent  nervous  excitement  subsides  ; the  pulse  falls 
from  15  to  20  beats  in  a minute,  that  is,  from  140  to 
120,  and  becomes  softer  and  fuller  at  the  same  time ; 
the  patient  soon  breaks  out  into  a warm  and  com- 
fortable perspiration,  and,  at  the  end  of  three  or  fom' 
hom-s,  sinks  gradually  into  a quiet  and  profoimd 
sleep.  He  may  have  been  five  days  and  as  many 
nights  ■without  closing  an  eye,  raving,  screaming,  and 
unmanageable,  even  in  a strait-waistcoat,  and  now 
in  a few  hours,  and  with  an  effect  little  short  of 
magical,  he  wakes  from  a deep,  long,  and  refreshing 
sleep,  calm,  conscious,  and  convalescent.  I am  aware 
that  there  are  those  who  still  doubt  the  appropriate- 
ness and  the  effiaicy  of  this  plan  of  treatment ; I 
have  seen  it  used,  and  I have  used  it  myself  witli 
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tlie  marked  results  above  stated,  and  I feel  it  to  be  a 
bounden  duty  thus  publicly  to  testify  to  its  value. 

The  proportion  of  the  tartar  emetic  and  opium  in 
this  combination  may  be  varied,  according  to  the 
urgency  of  the  symptoms.  Two  grains  of  tartar 
emetic  to  a drachm  of  tincture  of  opium  in  an  eight- 
ounce  mixture,  given  in  tablespoonful  doses,  will  ensure 
a moderate  emetic  and  ])urgative  efiect.  Four 
grains  of  tartar  emetic,  with  two  drachms  of  the 
tincture  of  opium,  in  an  eight-ounce  mixture,  and 
given  as  above,  Avill  be  a full  dose  of  either  drug ; in 
very  urgent  cases  a tablespoonful  of  this  combi- 
nation may  be  given  every  half  hour  ad  effectum. 
In  a case  of  extraordinary  urgency,  and  in  an  all  but 
desperate  condition,  such  that  the  late  Sir  Philip 
Crampton,  Surgeon-General,  considered  that  even  a 
very  feAV  leeches  would  have  killed  the  patient,  Ur. 
Graves,  en  desespoir  des  causes,  as  it  seems,  ordered 
eight  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  with  one  ounce  of 
sju’up  of  white  poppies,  with  one  of  mucilage  and 
six  of  Avater.  Of  tliis  mixture  a tablespoonful  Avas 
given  every  half  hour ; but  though  slight  nausea  was 
produced,  the  patient  did  not  A'omit  until  after  the 
seventh  dose ; the  eighth  dose  produced  copious 
vomiting  of  mucous  and  bilious  tiuid.  This  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  those  dreadful  cases  in  Avhich 
the  patient,  oA^ercoming  all  resistance,  gets  out  of 
bed,  and,  Avith  no  other  covering  but  his  night  dress, 
forces  his  Avay  through  the  house.  After  the  second 
vomiting  he  was  so  far  tranquillised  as  to  aUoAv 
himself  to  be  put  to  bed.  In  aU,  this  patient  took 
tAvelve  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  the  use  of  Avhich  was 
extended  over  near  three  days ; he  ultimately 
recovered,  and  the  case  is  one  in  every  respect  most 
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remarkable  and  instructive.  There  is  some  reason 
to  think  that  a combination  of  musk  and  tartar 
emetic  produces  somewhat  analogous  effects  on  the 
animal  system.  Dr.  Graves  remarks  on  the  smallness 
of  the  quantity  of  opium  which  is  sufficient  to 
induce  sleep  in  this  combination : the  physiological 
effect  of  the  tartar  emetic  is  likewise  w^orthy  of  note  ; 
under  its  action  the  pulse  is  speedily  reduced  in 
frequency,  while  it  is  increased  in  volume. 


SECONDAKY  LESIONS  OF  THE  CIRCULATING  ORGANS. 

Under  this  head  we  have  to  consider  several 
important  lesions  of  the  cii’culating  apparatus,  and 
which  affect  both  the  central  organs  and  the  peripheral 
circulation.  The  following  are  the  principal  fonns 
of  lesion  affecting  the  circulating  apparatus  which 
we  find  to  occur  in  the  com’se  of  a case  of  typhus  ; 
viz. ; — 

1.  A general  feebleness  of  the  circidation,  as 
shown  by  frequent  but  feeble  pulse  at  the  ^^Tist, 
feeble  but  equable  pulsation  in  the  various  sub- 
cutaneous arterial  trunks,  and  a coiTespouding 
feebleness  of  the  cardiac  impulse,  the  sounds  still 
retaining  their  natural  proportions. 

2.  A state  in  which  there  is  a want  of  uniformity 
in  the  force  and  volume  of  the  pulse  in  various 
arterial  trunks, 

3.  A state  in  which  there  is,  as  it  were,  an  oppo- 
sition between  the  state  of  the  pulse  and  that  of  the 
heart.  This  may  be  presented  in  two  ways;  for 
instance,  we  may  have  a heart  acting  with  great  ap- 
parent  intensity,  the  impulse  in  the  precordial  region 
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being  violent  and  tiimultiioiis,  while  the  pulse  at  the 
wrist  is  exceedingly  weak,  and  in  some  instances  all 
but  extinguished.  Again,  we  meet  with  cases  in 
which  the  I'adial,  carotid,  or  other  vessels  seem  to 
be  acting  with  redoubled  energy,  and  yet,  when  the 
hand  and  stethoscope  are  applied  to  tlie  precordial 
region,  we  have  unequivocal  evidence  that  the  action 
of  the  ventricles  is  feeble  to  a degree. 

4.  A state  in  which  tlie  failure  of  the  circulation 
seems  to  commence  at  the  heart,  and  in  which  tlicre 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  muscular  texture 
of  tlie  heart  is  itself  seriously  implicated,  the  impulse 
and  first  sound  being  altered  in  character,  sensibly 
diminished,  or,  it  may  be,  wholly  suppressed. 

5.  States  in  which,  subsequent  to  the  true  typhus 
period,  modification  of  one  or  both  sounds  of  the 
heart  is  observed  for  a certain  time. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  a standard  for  the  pulse  in 
t3qihus  ; a safe,  and,  so  to  speak,  normal  stifle  of 
typhus  is  attended  by  a pulse  of  moderate  volume 
and  force,  and  which  is  usually  somewhat  under  120 
in  a minute,  while  the  heart’s  action  is  equable  and 
of  correspondmg  vigour.  While  this  condition  of 
things  lasts  the  case  is  seldom  one  of  danger.  In- 
deed, Avith  feAv  exceptions,  the  state  of  the  pulse  and 
heart  is  throughout  the  most  reliable  guide  we  have 
in  typhus.  Some  favourable,  but  very  exceptional, 
cases  will  be  met  with  from  time  to  time,  in  wliich 
the  characters  of  the  heart  and  pulse  are  perfectly 
equable  and  uniform  throughout  to  the  end  of  the 
fever.  It  is  more  common,  however,  to  find  a cer- 
tain amount  of  failure  in  the  ckculation,  as  a pro- 
♦ minent  feature  in  the  case,  after  the  seventh  or 
eighth  day.  The  first  indication  which  presents 
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itself  is  that  of  a slight  increase  in  frequency,  the 
pulse  rising  from  five  to  ten  beats  in  a minute. 

This  increase  in  the  rate  of  the  pulse  is  very  fre- 
quently misinterpreted ; quick  pulse  is  supposed  to 
indicate  smart  fever,  and  smart  fever  acute  inflam- 
mation ; while  in  its  turn  inflammation  supposes  the 
necessity  for  depletoiy  measures.  And  yet  nothing 
can  be  more  entflely  erroneous ; if  the  pulse  in  typhus 
be  carefully  observed,  it  Avill  be  soon  learned  that  as 
it  gains  in  frequency  it  loses  in  volume,  in  resiliency, 
and  in  the  completeness  of  the  arterial  wave  under 
every  aspect.  There  is  also,  in  most  cases,  at  the 
same  time  a small  but  sensible  diminution  of  the 
general  nervous  energy  of  the  patient.  The  ex- 
tremes of  the  condition  under  consideration  are  when 
the  pulse  rises  to  135  or  140,  or  even  more,  with 
a rapid  and  feeble  tic-tac,  tic-tac  action  of  the  heart. 

There  is  no  class  of  cases  in  which  the  j^atient 
succumbs  so  rapidly,  and,  to  the  inexperienced 
physician,  so  entirely  unexpectedly,  as  in  the  cir- 
cumstances we  are  now  considering.  The  patient 
literally  shps  tln-ough  the  fingers  of  his  doctor, 
almost  before  the  latter  has  begun  to  suspect  that 
there  is  any  danger  whatever ; there  has  been  no 
dehrimn,  no  cough,  and  no  local  or  • general  symp- 
toms of  any  kind  sufficient  to  give  the  alarm. 

In  the  next  variety  of  cases  we  have  often  a very 
forcible  contrast  between  the  pulse-rate  and  volume, 
and  the  sounds  and  impulses  of  the  heart.  In  the 
first  variety  of  cases  it  will  be  noted  that,  as  the 
pulse  becomes  quick  and  weak,  the  cardiac  impulse 
increases  m force,  till  ultimately  the  ventricles  are 
found  acting  with  great  violence,  and  at  last  in  a 
perfectly  tumultuous  maimer,  Tlie  force  of  the 
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lieart’s  contractions  is  often  such  as  to  be  the  source  of 
niiicli  distress  to  the  patient  himself,  shaking  the  pre- 
cordial  region  and  the  whole  of  the  chest  in  a most 
singular  manner : if  the  hand  of  the  physician  be 
placed  over  the  precordial  region,  in  these  cases,  he 
will  easily  realise  what  has  been  well  designated  as 
the  sledge-hammer  pulsation  of  the  heart;  the  jarring 
shock  of  the  heart  against  the  hand  is  painfully 
strong.  That  this  is  not  a perfect  contraction  of 
the  ventricles  is  shown  by  the  weakness  of  the  pidse 
in  vessels  near  the  centre  of  the  circulation,  such 
as  the  carotids.  This  condition  of  sledge-hammer 
heart  and  feeble  radial  pulse,  130  to  140  per  minute, 
is  often  attended  by  great  prostration  of  the  nervous 
and  muscular  energies,  and  the  patient  sinks  outright 
without  the  slightest  attempt  at  rallying.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  this  train  of  morbid  actions  is 
often  within  the  control  of  stimulants,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  depletory  measures  aggravate  all  the 
symptoms.  Many  of  these  cases  are  likewise  at- 
tended by  profuse  and  uncontrollable  diajdioresis, 
which  is  an  additional  omen  of  bad  auguiy.  The 
practical  deduction  from  what  we  have  here  defined 
is,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  the  pulse  rises  above 
120,  stimulants  must  be  administered  and  their  effects 
carefully  watched. 

A very  singular  want  of  uniformity  in  the  force 
and  volume  of  the  arterial  pulse  in  different  parts 
of  the  system  will  be  noted  in  certain  cases  of 
t}^-)hus  ; thus  we  will  sometimes  find  the  carotids 
acting  wdth  great  violence,  while  the  radial  pulse  is 
not  sensibly  disturbed.  In  other  cases  the  temporal 
vessels  will  be  those  acting  with  excessive  force  ; 
but  the  most  singular  state  is  that  in  which,  with 
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moderate  force  and  volume  of  tlic  heart  and  radial 
pulse,  the  abdominal  aorta,  or  tlie  iliac  arteries,  or 
both,  are  felt  to  act  with  inordinate  vigour.  There 
is  nothing  more  striking  in  the  course  of  fever  than 
the  manner  in  which  the  several  parts  of  the  vascular 
system  seem  to  act  ■with  almost  perfect  independence 
of  each  other. 

Observations  of  this  kind,  which  the  practical 
physician  can  verify  for  liimself  in  the  course  of 
fever,  tend  to  show  that  the  heart  is  not  the  .sole 
agent  in  maintaining  the  circulation ; if  it  were,  we 
never  could  have  the  combination  of  a feeble  heart 
and  an  excited  and  strongly  acting  abdominal  aorta. 

A total  extinction  of  the  pulse  is  met  with  only  in 
extreme  cases  of  typhus,  or  in  the  period  of  profoimd 
collapse  which  precedes  death.  The  pulse  is,  how- 
ever, often  so  weak,  thready,  and  “ shabby,”  that 
it  requires  great  experience  and  delicacy  of  touch 
to  be  able  to  feel  it  at  aU  in  some  cases.  The 
highest  rate  which  the  pidse  reaches  may  be  stated 
to  be  between  140  and  150  ; it  has  been  said  to 
reach  much  higher  than  tliis,  but  I cannot  verify 
the  observation  from  personal  experience.  Pulse- 
rate  must  be  regarded  as  a very  important  indication 
in  the  progress  of  any  case  of  fever  ; if,  as  before 
stated,  it  passes  120,  we  are  warranted  in  regarding 
it  as  a symptom  of  danger.  L’regularity  in  its  beats, 
inequality  in  volume,  or  intermission,  are  like'wise 
unfavom’able  indications.  I have  known  an  iiTegu- 
larity  by  intermission  of  every  tenth  beat  to  be  the 
only  unfavourable  sign  for  days  in  cases  which  sub- 
sequently proved  fatal.  On  the  other  hand,  we  will 
find  when  the  case  is  about  to  mend,  that  the  fimt 
fovourable  indication  is  to  be  got  from  the  pidse. 
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Li  tlie  sections  on  treatment  this  subject  will  be  more 
fully  entered  into.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  here 
that  we  observe  in  practice  two  opposite  effects  on 
the  circidation  as  the  result  of  treatment ; in  one 
set  of  cases  the  circulation  is  quickened  and  excited, 
and  all  the  patient’s  symptoms  are  rendered  worse  by 
the  exhibition  of  stimidants ; such  cases  very  gene- 
rally prove  fatal.  In  tlie  otlier  class  of  cases  stimu- 
lants lower  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  at  the 
same  time  increase  its  volume ; the  patient  becomes 
tranquillised,  and  all  the  other  symptoms  improve : 
such  cases  generally  recover,  however  untavourable 
they  may  have  looked  at  first. 

The  state  of  the  circulation  in  fever,  however,  can 
only  be  rightly  judged  of  when  the  heart  and  pulse 
are  both  examined  with  care  from  day  to  day  ; we 
have  seen  that  in  fever  we  cannot  argue  from  the 
state  of  the  one  to  the  state  of  the  other.  The  ex- 
amination of  the  heart  from  day  to  day  in  typhus 
forms  an  indispensable  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
physician.  The  impulse  as  well  as  the  sounds  of 
the  organ  must  be  careMly  explored  at  each  visit, 
and  the  shghtest  changes  noted. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  when  the  general 
nervous  energies  become  depressed  by  the  seventh 
or  eighth  da}”,  the  impidse  of  the  heart  undergoes  a 
shght  diminution  in  force  ; the  hand  must  be  carefully 
placed  in  uniform  a])position  with  the  precordial 
remon  to  detect  the  extent  and  force  of  the  heart’s 

O 

action.  Dr.  Stokes  first  called  attention  to  a singular 
class  of  observations,  by  which  he  has  shown  that  in 
many  cases  of  typhus  the  impulse  of  the  heart 
becomes  less  and  less  from  day  to  day,  and  this 
has  been  known  to  proceed  to  such  an  extent  that 
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finally  the  heart  has  been  found  acting  without  any 
appreciable  impulse  whatever ; in  other  words,  the 
contraction  of  the  ventricles  was  so  feeble  tliat  it  pro- 
duced no  reaction  on  the  thoracic  walls  which  cover  it, 
and  no  touch,  however  dehcate,  could  detect  any 
motion  of  the  heart  against  the  ribs.  It  has  l3een 
observed  in  this  class  of  cases  that  the  heart  has  acted 
for  days  together  without  producing  sensible  impulse 
against  the  side.  As  might  be  expected,  diminution 
in  the  cardiac  impidse  is  generally  attended  with 
a diminution  of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart;  we 
notice  from  day  to  day  that  the  first  sound  is  di- 
minislihig  in  loudness  and  dm-ation ; it  gradually  be- 
comes fainter  and  fainter,  and  from  being  more  than 
twice  as  long  as  the  second  sound,  it  becomes  of  the 
same  length  and  also  approaches  it  in  tone.  In 
extreme  cases  this  dimmution  progresses  imtil  a total 
extinction  of  the  first  sound  is  effected,  and  then  we 
have  the  extraorchnary  phenomenon  of  the  heai't 
acting  'without  any  appreciable  impulse,  and  with 
only  one  sound,  that  sound  being  the  second  or  val- 
vular soimd  of  the  heart.  We  may  have  tliis  state  of 
things  contimung  for  some  days,  and  yet  the  case 
is  not  to  be  despaired  of. 

Li  those  instances  in  -wliich  the  first  sound  is  not 
wholly  extinguished,  but  becomes  feeble  and  short 
hke  the  second,  and  the  action  of  the  organ  is  at  the 
same  time  rapid,  ^.  e.  between  130  and  140,  a singular 
and  striking  resemblance  is  produced  to  the  action  of 
the  heart  of  the  foetus  hi  utero.  Tliis  condition  has 
been  very  aptly  termed  the  fcetal  state  of  the  heart  in 
typhus,  and  the  resemblance  is  sufficiently  obvious. 
Of  the  production  of  this  state  of  the  heart  in  typhus 
I can  hai^e  no  manner  of  doubt  whatever,  as  I have 
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myself  verified  the  condition  over  and  over  again 
in  well-marked  cases  of  typhus  fever.  I have  noted 
the  gradual  diminution  in  the  force  and  duration 
of  the  first  sound  in  the  progress  of  many  a well- 
marked  case  to  the  final  extinction  of  it,  and  I have 
again  traced  its  gradual  reappearance,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  growth  and  development  of  the  first  cardiac 
sound  and  impidse  up  to  the  complete  re-establish- 
ment of  the  normal  cardiac  action  as  the  case 
progressed  towards  recovery. 

In  the  pathological  anatomy  of  the  heart  in  typhus 
we  find  the  best  explanation  of  these  phenomena : the 
most  important  abnormal  change  which  we  observe  in 
the  heart’s  texture  consists  in  a flabbiness,  softness, 
and  almost  putrid  condition  of  the  muscular  structure. 
The  organ  lies  collapsed  in  the  pericardium,  and  is 
often  broken  through  in  the  attempt  to  remove  it 
fi’om  the  body.  When  placed  upon  the  table,  the 
ventricles  lose  their  plumpness  and  convex  form ; if 
tlie  organ  be  held  up  by  the  apex,  the  auricles  and  the 
rest  of  the  ventricles  fall  in  a soft  confused  mass  over 
the  hand  ; shght  pressure  breaks  through  tlie  texture 
of  the  organ,  and  the  finger  passes  through  its  walls 
on  the  shghtest  pressure ; the  muscular  tissue  is  in 
fact  manifestly  softened  and  partly  disintegrated, 
and  it  has  a fishy,  gluey,  or  sizy  appearance.  Much 
controversy  arose  at  one  time  as  to  the  nature  of 
this  change ; some  supposed  it  to  be  the  result  of 
inflammation,  others  regarded  it  as  caused  by  an 
infiltration  of  the  massa  typhosa,  or  tyj^hous  matter  : 
its  true  nature  is  not  yet  well  defined ; it  is  not 
improbable,  however,  that  it  partakes  of  the  nature 
of  an  acute  fatty  degeneration.  Others  have  re- 
peatedly admitted  the  existence  of  a diseased  state 
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of  the  voluntary  muscles  in  typhus ; Tjaennec  speaks 
of  a gluey  or  fishy  state  of  the  muscles,  supposed 
to  have  some  connection  with  other  phenomena  of 
putrescence  in  the  so-called  putrid  fevers. 

Louis  states,  as  the  result  of  extensive  obsen^ations, 
that  he  has  found  the  muscular  texture  of  the  heart 
in  typhus  of  less  consistence  than  natural  in  a con- 
siderable number  of  cases  ; in  some  instances  the 
change  Avas  very  marked,  the  heart  being  so  flaccid 
that  it  had  no  precise  form,  but,  hke  a Avet  cloth,  fell 
into  any  shape  accordhig  to  the  way  it  Avas  placed 
on  the  table ; it  had  httle  or  no  poAver  of  coliesion, 
and  it  Avas  easily  broken  tlirough.  Louis  describes 
the  internal  surface  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles  as 
being  of  a deep  violet-red  colour,  which  he  ascribes 
to  imbibition  of  blood,  and  not  to  the  efiects  of  in- 
flammation ; this  latter  agency  he  for  several  reasons 
excludes  from  amongst  the  possible  causes  of  the 
changes  of  the  heart  in  question. 

Louis’s  results  further  shoAV  that  the  frequency  and 
extent  of  the  softening  of  the  heart’s  textm'e  are  in 
proportion  to  the  early  fatahty  of  the  disease ; the 
heart  bemg  found  softened  in  nearly  half  of  those 
patients  Avho  die  between  the  eighth  and  tAventieth 
day  of  the  fever.  He  regards  the  change  hi  the  heart 
as  analogous  to  that  of  the  liver  and  spleen  in  typhus. 
Stokes  makes  the  observation,  that  in  those  cases 
in  Avhich  there  Avas  marked  softening  of  the  heart 
the  patients  exliibited  dining  life  a dark-coloured 
and  abundant  petechial  eruption,  Avhile  the  moutli 
Av^as  covered  Avith  sordes,  and  the  body  exhaled  the 
peculiar  fcetor  of  ty[)hus,  extreme  jirostration  and 
stupor  being  also  generally  present. 

There  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  state  of 
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the  heart  now  under  consideration  is  tiie  result  of 
putrefactive  decomposition  ; amongst  other  reasons 
against  this  view,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  change  is 
not  always  general  throughout  tlie  heart,  as  it  would 
be  if  it  resulted  from  decomposition ; it  is  often 
confined  to  the  left  ventricle,  and  it  is  usually  more 
developed  in  this  situation  even  when  the  otlier  parts 
of  the  heart  are  affected.  It  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  every  epidemic  of  ty})hus  fever  will  present  the 
same  proportion  of  cases  in  which  the  heart  becomes 
affected,  and  in  every  epidemic  numbers  of  cases 
occur  in  which  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  during 
life  or  after  death  that  the  heart  has  been  implicated 
in  any  manner. 

In  some  few  rare  instances  a systolic  murmur, 
occasionally  of  a musical  character,  has  been  noticed. 
But  it  is  in  cerfiiin  cases  of  non-maculated  fever, 
occurring  in  connection  with  or  at  the  end  of  t}"|')hus 
epidemics,  that  the  most  marked  form  of  murmur 
has  been  observed  in  the  heart.  The  cases  in  which 
these  observations  were  made  occurred  in  the  Meath 
Hospital,  in  the  city  of  Dublin,  and  were  noted  by 
Dr.  Ileslop,  now  of  Birmingham,  and  the  author. 
They  were  cases  of  non-maculated  relapsing  fever, 
and  it  was  in  the  first  relapse  that  a murmur  was 
observed  to  attend  the  first  sound  of  the  heart ; the 
singular  pecuharity  of  this  murmur  was,  that  when 
the  patient  sat  up  in  bed  it  diminished  so  as  to  bo 
scarcely  perceptible.  It  was  further  noted  that  the 
murmur  disappeared  as  the  patient  progressed  in 
convalescence.  In  some  instances,  a prolongation 
of  the  first  sound  of  the  heart  to  nearly  double  its  or- 
dinary duration,  but  without  murmur,  was  remarked. 
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SECOXDAKY  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY  ORGANS. 

The  principal  affections  of  the  chest  in  the  typhus 
fever  of  this  countiy  are  bronehitLs  and  pneumonia. 

Bronchitis  forms  at  once  the  most  frequent  and 
the  most  formidable  of  the  secondarj"  le.sions  of  the 
t}q)hus  of  Ireland ; it  has  been,  in  fact,  an  all  liut 
constant  affection  in  ever}'-  case  of  typhus  during  the 
epidemics  of  recent  times.  So  much  has  this  been 
the  case  that,  as  before  observed,  the ' term  “ catar- 
rhal t}rphus  ” has  become  a familiar  designation  -wnth 
many  practitioners. 

In  most  of  the  chest  affections  in  typhus,  there  is 
a remarkable  and  insidious  latency  of  the  early 
symptoms.  Again,  we  often  find  that  the  bron- 
chitis and  pneumonia  of  typhus  pass  suddenly  into 
a fully  developed  condition,  and  that  there  is,  as 
it  were,  an  abortion  or  suppression  of  the  ordinary 
first  and  second  stages.  Thus  it  mU  sometimes 
happen  that  the  first  mdication  we  get  of  the  pre- 
sence of  inflammation  of  the  lunsr,  in  a case  of 
fever  supposed  to  be  progressmg  favomubly,  is  the 
existence  of  extensive  duhiess  on  percussion  over  a 
large  extent  of  surface,  or  an  intense  muco-crepitating 
lAle  pervading  both  lungs,  anteriorly  and  posteriorly. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  us  here  to  recapitulate  the 
signs  and  symptoms  by  whicli  ordinary  broncliitis  or 
pneumonia  is  to  be  recognised.  Cough,  dyspnoea, 
sonorous,  sibilant,  and  subsequently  soft  mucous  ntles 
(when  present),  indicate  bronchitis  in  t}qihus,  as  they 
do  under  ordinaiy'  ch’cumstances.  But  in  typhus  the 
practical  difficulty  arises  from  this  circumstance,  that 
the  cough  is  slight  and  wholly  disproportionate  to 
the  amount  of  bronchial  lesion  present : the  same  is 
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to  be  said  of  the  symptom  of  dyspnoea  ; while  the 
pyrexial  reaction  is  not  such  as  to  show  an}i:hing 
remarkable  in  the  case.  For  these  reasons  the  first 
periods  of  the  disease  pass  by  without  any  suspicion 
being  awakened  on  the  part  of  the  medical  attendant, 
unless  he  has  been  put  on  his  guard  by  previous 
experience,  or  by  a sound  education  in  the  pathology 
of  typhus.  Unless  the  patient’s  chest  be  daily  ex- 
amined with  the  stethosco})e,  this  formidable  lesion 
will  in  a couple  of  days  have  made  such  headway 
as  to  baffle  the  best  directed  efforts  of  the  physician. 
Many  a patient  is  thus  irrecoverably  lost,  almost 
before  his  attendant  suspects  that  there  is  anything 
unusual  in  the  case. 

To  the  experienced  physician,  the  approach  of  an 
important  thoracic  lesion  is  often  indicated  by  a 
slight  increase  in  the  general  pyrexial  excitement  of 
his  patient’s  system  ; the  pulse  is  observed  to  be  a 
little  harder  and  quicker,  and  the  respiration  to  be 
a little  shorter  and  more  hurried.  Cough,  with  con- 
siderable dyspnoea  and  subsequently  expectoration, 
and  other  manifest  symptoms  of  bronchitis,  are  no 
doubt  often  present  to  such  an  extent  as  at  once 
to  declare  the  nature  of  the  affection.  But  though 
this  class  of  cases  is  occasionally  fatal,  it  is  not  from 
them  that  most  danger  is  to  be  apprehended.  They 
admit  of  being  diagnosed  early,  and  generally  yield 
to  appropriate  remedies  when  timely  administered. 

The  most  formidable  variety  of  bronchitis  is  that 
which,  commencing  insidiously,  and  being  latent  as 
far  as  symptoms  are  concerned,  quickly  engages  a 
large  extent  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane  in  one 
or  both  lungs.  There  is  little  or  no  cough,  and  the 
expectoration  is  inconsiderable  ; while  there  is  no 
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dyspnoea  or  otlier  symptom  to  attract  attention  to 
the  patient’s  chest.  Suppo.sing  a ca.se  of  this  kind 
to  be  neglected  for  a couple  of  days,  or  rather  over- 
looked in  consequence  of  the  patient’s  chest  not 
being  examined  daily  with  the  stethoscope,  tlie 
bronchial  affection,  latent  and  unnoticed  hitherto, 
suddenly  reaches  an  alarming  lieiglit,  the  ca.se  ls 
in  imminent  danger,  and  m a large  majority  of  such 
instances  no  efforts  will  save  the  patient’s  hfe.  "VMiat 
happens  in  these  cases  is  this : the  bronchitis  was  for 
the  first  two  or  three  days  confined  to  the  primary 
and  secondary  tubes  ; the  tendency  of  the  disease 
is,  however,  to  spread  along  the  mucous  sm^ace  of 
the  bronchi,  and  the  moment  the  tertiary  and  ulti- 
mate ramifications  of  these  tubes  become  invaded, 
the  symptoms  assume  an  alarming  character.  This 
is  fully  explained  by  the  condition  foimd  to  exist  on 
post-mortem  examination. 

On  opening  the  thorax  in  such  cases  the  lungs 
do  not  fully  collapse,  a certain  quantity  of  an  being 
mechanically  imprisoned  in  the  smaller  bronchial 
ramifications  and  air-cells.  On  shtting  up  the  trachea 
and  bronchi,  these  tubes  are  found  filled  with  a viscid, 
glairy  secretion,  which  extends  down  to  the  minute 
air-ceUs,  filling  tlie  whole  bronchial  tree  as  com- 
pletely as  if  forcibly  injected  from  a syringe.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  at  the  same  time  found  tliick, 
soft,  and  somewhat  of  a pulpy  consistence ; the 
colour  of  the  mucous  surface  is  hkewise  altered, — it 
is  usually  of  a deep  reddisli  tint.  The  superficial 
epithelium  can  be  scraped  off  in  quantity,  exposing 
a condition  of  intense  vascular  injection  beneath, 
with  great  turgescence  of  the  basement  membrane. 
These  conditions  imjfiy  a considerable  diminution  in 
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the  calibre  of  the  entire  brondiial  tree,  together 
with  a superabundant  secretion  of  viscid  mucus. 
But  it  is  probable  that  there  is  another  condition 
superadded  during  life — namely,  that  of  a somewhat 
paralytic  state  of  the  bronchial  muscles  ; it  is  now 
well  known  that  the  longitudinal  and  circular  mus- 
cular fibres,  which  constitute  a distinct  coat  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  play  a most  important  part  in  the 
expiratory  and  expectorant  functions.  In  the  low 
state  of  innervation  which  characterises  tj^hus,  tliese 
muscular  fibres  of  the  bronchi,  the  so-called  muscles 
of  Eeisseissen,  become  paralytic.  The  bronchi  are 
thus  unable  to  throw  off  the  secretion  poured  into 
them  in  excess  from  the  softened  and  highly  vascular 
mucous  surface  ; the  secretion  thus  goes  on  accumu- 
lating in  the  simcharged  bronchi,  and  the  patient 
finally  dies  a mechanical  death.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  even  a very  small  amount  of  secretion 
poured  out  into  any  part  of  the  bronchi  acts  as  an 
irritant  on  the  muscles  of  Eeisseissen,  which  are 
thrown  into  active  contraction,  evidenced  by  forcible 
expiratory  and  expectorant  efforts,  realised  to  our 
ordinary  senses  by  the  phenomenon  we  denominate 
cough,  and  by  the  ejection  of  sputa.  As  will  be 
presently  considered,  our  main  indication  for  rational 
treatment  in  these  cases  consists  in  the  use  of 
remedies  which  act  by  irritating  and  stimulating  the 
paralysed  bronchi  to  throw  off  the  secretion  with 
which  they  are  overloaded. 

To  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  symptoms 
during  life : we  find  that  when  the  minute  bronchi 
become  affected,  dyspnoea,  hurried  breathing,  lividity 
of  the  face,  and  general  oppression  are  apparent. 
The  respiration  rises  to  40,  50,  or  even  60  per 
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minute.  There  is  a corre.sponding  alteration  in 
the  pulse,  which  goes  up  to  130,  140,  or  in  extreme 
cases,  160.  Muco-crepitating  rale  is  now  audible  in 
all  parts  of  the  chest,  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
case  a loud  rattle  is  produced  in  the  bronchi  and 
trachea,  audible  at  some  distance  from  the  patient’s 
bed.  Not  withstanding  the  superabundant  secretion 
which  takes  place  into  the  bronchi,  expectoration 
is  either  very  scanty  or  altogether  suppressed.  It 
very  frequently  happens  that  there  is  profuse  and 
persistent  sweat  over  the  whole  body  at  this  period  ; 
this  is,  in  my  experience,  only  an  additional  .“symptom 
of  fatal  augury. 

In  considering  the  treatment  of  the  cataiThal 
affections  of  t^qjhus,  the  golden  rule  is  to  anticipate 
them  if  possible.  If  they  are  allowed  to  steal  a 
march  on  us,  even  for  a single  day,  their  progress  is 
so  rapid,  and  their  effects  are  so  overwhelming  on  a 
patient  afready  prostrated  by  other  influences,  that 
there  is  but  little  chance  of  sa^frug  hfe  in  many 
instances.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on 
the  student  and  junior  physician,  that  to  examine  the 
chest  and  all  other  organs  carefully  from  day  to  day 
is  a part  of  his  duty  which  he  cannot  neglect  without 
inciuTing  the  gravest  responsibilities.  He  must  re- 
member that  he  is  not  to  wait  for  cough,  pain  in 
the  chest,  or  any  of  the  ordinary  signs  and  spnptoms 
of  bronchitis  ; when  such  signs  and  sj'inptoms  be- 
come manifest,  the  patient  is  too  often  so  far  gone 
that  his  case  is  utterly  hopeless.  When,  therefore, 
the  stethoscope  reveals  the  presence  of  sonorous  or 
sibilant  rales  in  any  considerable  portion  of  either 
lung,  it  is  high  time  to  take  the  alarm,  and  to  chrect 
prompt  ineasures  of  treatment  to  the  chest.  The 
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locality  in  which  rales,  whether  chy  or  moist,  first 
make  their  appearance  may  enable  us  to  form  some 
estimate  of  the  probable  gravity  of  the  case ; thus, 
rales  commencing  in  the  anterior  and  upper  part 
of  the  chest  indicate  that  the  bronchial  affection  will 
in  aU  probability  be  one  of  great  severity. 

Depletion  is  the  first  means  which  will  suggest 
itself  to  the  mind  of  most  practitioners,  but  expe- 
rience shows  us  that  we  have  little  to  expect  from  it ; 
venesection  is,  I hold,  simply  out  of  the  question, 
but  local  depletion  may  in  some  cases  be  resorted  to. 
The  rapidity  with  which  the  bronchial  affection  in- 
vades both  lungs  throughout  a large  part  of  their  ex- 
tent, precludes  the  use  of  local  abstraction  of  blood  by 
cupping  or  leeching  in  most  cases.  When,  however, 
the  bronchitis  is  found  limited  to  any  defined  portion 
of  lung  substance,  the  wet  cupping-glass  may  be 
used  with  effect,  aud  from  four  to  six,  or  in  extreme 
cases,  eight  ounces  of  blood  abstracted.  Dry  ciq)- 
ping  is  a means  of  much  more  general  application, 
and  is  of  great  utility  in  many  cases,  in  which, 
owing  to  the  extreme  prostration  of  the  patient, 
Ave  dare  not  abstract  a single  ounce  of  blood  from 
the  body.  The  chest  may  be  extensively  dry-cupped, 
both  before  and  behind,  and  this  is  often  attended 
with  great  relief  to  the  patient ; this  operation  must 
be  rapidly  and  carefully  done,  and  with  as  little 
exposure  and  fatigue  to  the  patient  as  possible. 

Counter-irritation  offers  another  and  effective 
means  for  dealing  with  cases  of  this  kind.  Eube- 
facient  hniments,  sinapisms,  and  the  ordinary  em- 
plastrum  lyttm  may  be  usod,  as  circumstances  seem 
to  warrant.  As  a general  rule,  vesication  is  to  be 
employed  immediately  over  the  part  principally  af- 
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fectecl ; but,  unless  for  special  reasons,  I think  it  better 
that  we  should  avoid  blisters  to  the  posterior  pai*ts 
of  the  chest  in  typhus,  as  there  is  often  a low  action 
set  up  in  the  blistered  surfaces,  which  leads  to  the 
formation  of  troublesome  bedsores  when  blisters  are 
appbed  to  dependent  parts,  or  those  subjected  to 
pressure.  In  most  cases  a bhster,  six  to  eight  inches 
square,  applied  over  the  sternum,  will  an.swer  all 
pmq)oses  ; it  seems  to  act  in  two  principal  ways, 
first,  by  derivation  and  depletion,  in  consequence  of 
the  serous  fluid  which  it  abstracts  fi’om  the  blood, 
and  secondly,  as  an  irritant  and  stimulant  to  the 
paralysed  nerves  of  respmation.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  prostration  of  the  system  is  extreme, 
vesication  cannot  be  effected  by  the  common  blister, 
and  it  wiU  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  acetum 
lyttm,  which  may  be  hghtly  brushed  over  the  surface, 
when  it  rapidly  produces  extensive  vesication  in 
most  instances ; but  I have  known  cases  in  which 
even  this  appheation  failed,  owing  to  the  utter 
want  of  reaction  in  the  patient’s  system,  though 
death  did  not  ensue  until  foiu'  and  twenty  hours 
subsequently. 

Tartar  emetic  will  seem  an  ob\dous  remedy  in 
this  as  in  other  forms  of  bronchitis ; but  there  is  one 
fatal  objection  to  its  use,  namely,  the  akeady  de- 
pressed condition  of  the  cu’culatiou.  We  cannot, 
therefore,  include  it  in  the  articles  of  the  materia 
medica  hkely  to  prove  useful  in  t}q^hous  bronchitis. 
Mercury  given  to  salivation  is  likewise  ina})plicable 
as  a remedy  in  these  cases.  But  in  the  form  of 
liydi'argju’um  cum  creta  it  may  be  used  in  combma- 
tion  ^vith  hippo  and  squill,  to  produce  an  alterative 
effect  and  promote  expectoration.  Tims  from  one 
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to  two  grains  of  liydrargyrum  cum  creta  may  be 
given  with  half  a grain  of  hippo  and  a quarter  of  a 
grain  of  squill,  in  the  form  of  pill  or  powder,  eveiy 
second  or  third  hour. 

Such  means  as  those  now  indicated  are  entitled  to 
a fair  trial  at  the  outset  of  the  affection.  But  if  no 
good  residt  be  manifest  in  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours,  we  must  not  lose  valuable  time  by 
further  delay,  and  more  active  medicines  are  now 
called  for.  The  decoction  of  polygala  seneka, 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia  (half  a drachm  to  two 
drachms),  tincture  of  squill,  and  hijipo  wine,  con- 
stitute a remedy  of  great  value  and  efficacy  in 
numerous  cases.  The  Virginian  snake  root  is  in 
itself  a powerful  stimulant  and  expectorant,  and 
these  latter  effects  of  the  drug  are  much  enhanced 
by  the  addition  of  ammonia.  There  is  only  one 
objection  to  this  latter  remedy,  namely,  its  tendency 
to  run  off  by  the  bowels  in  many  cases ; if  it 
produce  this  effect  we  must  of  course  abandon  its 
use,  and  trust  to  the  action  of  diffusible  stimuli 
in  other  forms,  as  ether,  brandy,  wine,  punch,  &c. 
Cases  %vill  occur  in  which  all  these  therapeutical 
means  are  tried  in  combination,  and  in  which  no 
relief  is  produced  to  the  urgent  symptoms  of  thoracic 
oppression  and  mechanical  filling  up  of  the  bronchial 
tubes.  Under  these  circumstances  the  case  is  in 
extremis^  as  indicated  by  the  audible  rattle  in  the 
bronchi,  and  the  lividity  and  prostration  of  the 
patient.  In  such  a predicament  we  have  but  one 
or  two  remedies  more  to  fall  back  upon,  ere  we 
abandon  the  case  as  hopeless.  A mustard  emetic 
will  be  sometimes  found  to  act  as  a charm  in  un- 
loading the  bronchial  system.  It  seems  to  act  by 
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a reflex  agency  through  tlie  gastric  filaments  of  tlie 
vagi  upon  the  pulmonic  plexuses,  stimulating  the 
semi-paralysed  bronchial  muscles,  promoting  copious 
expectoration,  and,  by  allowing  free  ingress  of  air, 
causing  renewed  oxidation  of  the  blood,  and  general 
stimulation  of  the  system.  Over  and  over  again 
it  occui’s  that  the  timely  exhibition  of  a mustard 
emetic  not  only  saves  a patient  from  the  immediate 
danger  of  impending  suffocation,  but  becomes  the 
turning  point  to  convalescence  with  an  effect  that  is 
quite  surprising. 

Turpentine  constitutes  a remedy  of  extraordhiary 
efficacy  in  many  cases  of  typhous  broncliitis,  when 
almost  at  the  last  gasp.  Li  doses  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  drops,  spirit  of  turpentine  is  a poweiTul 
expectorant ; in  extreme  cases  it  may  be  employed 
in  drachm  doses.  It  may  be  given  m almond 
mixture,  with  the  addition  of  a drachm  or  two  of 
chloric  ether  to  the  eight-ounce  bottle.  The  valuable 
effects  of  turpentine  m this  class  of  cases  are  by  no 
means  sufficiently  known  ; it  seems  to  act  as  a specific 
irritant  upon  the  bronchial  membrane,  inducing 
cough  and  expulsive  contraction  of  the  semi-para- 
lytic circular  and  longitudinal  muscidar  fibres.  After 
the  third  or  fomth  dose,  a patient  in  whom  passive 
bronchial  effusion  has  been  rapidly  accumulating, 
and  in  whom  the  inertness  of  the  bronchial  tree  is 
shown  by  the  absence  of  cough,  or  any  attempt  to 
expectorate,  will  begin  to  throw  off  by  cough  and 
expectoration  large  quantities  of  viscid  and  frothy 
mucus.  The  effects  produced  in  a few  hours  in 
these  cases  is  perfectly  astonishing.  With  the  re- 
admission of  air  into  the  lungs  now  permitted  by 
the  evacuation  of  the  viscid  contents  of  the  bronchi. 
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the  blood  is  again  rapidly  and  completely  oxygenated, 
and  the  system  of  the  patient  invigorated  and  re- 
freshed. This  is  a new  triumph  for  turpentine, 
hardly  anticipated  by  the  author  of  the  “ Curriis  tri- 
umphalis  e Terebintho." 

Pneumonia. — Next  to  bronchitis,  pneumonia  is 
perhaps  the  most  formidable  secondary  lesion  which 
we  meet  with  in  tjqdius.  Though  the  catarrhal 
affection  exists  commonly  enough  without  consoli- 
dation of  the  lung  tissue,  it  is  extremely  rare  to  find 
pneumonia  occurring  in  typhus  witliout  au  accom- 
panjdng  bronchitis  of  greater  or  less  extent.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  most  formidable  aspects  in  which  we  have 
to  consider  this  form  of  })neumonia,  is  in  connection 
with  capillary  bronchitis  invading  one  or  both  lungs. 
The  pneumonia  occurring  in  typhus  is  distinguished 
from  tlie  ordinary  sthenic  inflammation  of  the  lung 
by  the  following  characters  - — namely,  the  Ioav  pro- 
stration of  the  patient ; the  sudden  and  silent  invasion 
of  the  disease,  with  a total  absence  of  the  usual  jire- 
monitory  symptoms  ; and  the  more  or  less  complete 
suppression  or  abortion  of  the  usual  first  stages  of 
this  affection  as  presented  in  a healtliy  system.  For 
example,  we  find  the  lung  suddenly  passing  into  a 
condition  of  complete  consolidation,  with  dulness  on 
percussion,  bronchial  respiration,  and  broncophony. 
It  is  also  to  be  observed  tliat  the  disease  first  im- 
plicates those  parts  of  the  lung  which  ordinarily 
escape,  or  are  last  affected  in  sthenic  pneumonia ; in 
other  words,  in  typhous  pneumonia  the  upper  and 
anterior  parts  of  the  lung  are  engaged  in  preference 
to  the  lower  and  posterior.  The  disease  hkewisc 
exhibits  a marked  tendency  to  early  fatal  issue ; and 
it  will  be  observed  throughout  the  course  of  the  case. 
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that  tlie  sputa  arc  in  excessively  small  quantity  or 
altogether  suppressed  ; the  cough  is  short  and  drj', 
and  the  pain  in  the  lung  is  inconsiderable.  Complete 
dulness  on  percussion  is  early  developed,  and  per- 
sistent throughout,  except  in  those  singular  cases  in 
which  it  is  replaced  by  a suddenly  developed  tym- 
panitic sound.  This  is  one  of  the  most  singular 
phenomena  we  are  acquainted  with  in  the  acousties 
of  thoracic  disease.  In  a situation  in  which  we  have 
determined  the  existence  of  complete  and  absolute 
duhiess  on  a given  day,  we  find  on  the  next  \dsit 
that  the  dulness  is  replaced  by  a sound  of  tympanitic 
character.  When  a case  of  this  kind  is  seen  for  the 
first  time,  it  will  be  supposed  that  pneumo-thorax 
has  been  suddenly  developed ; but  on  carefuUy  ana- 
lysing the  percussion  sound,  it  is  observed  to  be  one 
not  of  tympanitic  clearness  but  of  tympanitic  dulness. 
This  seems  a paradoxical  expression,  but  when  the 
sound  in  question  is  heard,  it  will  be  found  that  it  is 
well  described  by  the  term  employed.  It  conveys 
the  idea  of  a deeply-seated  resonance  bemg  conveyed 
through  a superficial  layer  of  solid  texture,  the  latter 
causing  the  didl  sound,  while  the  former  gives  rise 
to  the  tympanitic  resonance.  Many  explanations 
have  been  ofiered  for  this  singidar  phenomenon.  I 
beheve  it  to  be  caused  by  a mass  of  densely-sohdified 
lung  in  close  apposition,  on  the  one  hand,  with  either 
bronchus,  and  on  the  other  with  the  wall  of  the  chest, 
and  thus  conveying  to  the  siu'face  dhectly  the  clear 
and  resonant  percussion  notes  developed  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  air  in  the  bronchi. 

When  the  lungs  reach  the  condition  of  complete 
antero-superior  dulness,  the  case  must  be  looked 
upon  as  one  of  great  severity.  In  the  low  condition 
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in  wiiicli  the  patient  already  is,  the  pneumonic  in- 
flammation is  in  itself  sufficient  to  turn  the  scale 
and  lead  to  a fatal  issue.  The  fatal  event  often 
comes  with  great  surprise  upon  those,  whose  notions 
of  pathology  are  so  mechanical  tliat  they  expect 
the  general  symptoms  of  a case  to  be  always  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  local  disease.  To  such 
persons  it  is  entirely  unintelligible  that  a patient 
shall  die  of  an  inflammation  of  the  lung,  which 
engages  not  more  than  a hand’s  breadth  of  the 
organ.  And  yet  this  is  often  the  case  in  the  ])neu- 
monia  of  typhus.  The  occurrence  of  pulmonic  in- 
flammation shoidd,  therefore,  in  all  cases  make  us 
most  guarded  in  prognosis,  and  active  while  judicious 
in  treatment,  knowing  as  we  do  that  many  of  these 
cases  sink  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  But  we 
have  other  dangers  to  apprehend  in  cases  of  this 
kind.  The  bronchitis  of  ty})hus  is  often,  even  in 
its  most  aggravated  and  fatal  forms,  an  isolated 
lesion,  and  the  only  one  from  which  the  patient 
suffers.  This  is  not  so  with  the  pneumonic  inflam- 
mation of  the  lung  in  tj^^hus,  which  is  almost 
always  associated  with  a certain  amount  of  bron- 
chitis. We  have  already  seen  what  dangers  are  to 
be  apprehended  from  typhoid  bronchitis ; it  is  stiU 
more  to  be  feared  when  it  occurs  in  connection  with 
pneumonia. 

In  the  low  typhoid  inflammation  of  the  lung,  even 
when  not  fatal  in  the  primary  periods,  we  have  still 
further  dangers  to  apprehend.  Thus  we  find  sudden 
purulent  infiltration,  abscesses  or  gangrene  suddenly 
developed  in  a lung  which  has  been  the  seajt  of 
typhoid  consohdation.  When  the  organ  passes  into 
the  stage  of  purulent  infiltration,  we  find  a slight 
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diminution  in  the  dulness  on  percussion,  with  large 
muco-crepitating  rale  and  purulent  expectoration. 
Abscess  is  indicated  by  tlie  sudden  development  of 
the  signs  of  cavity,  gargouillement  or  gurghng,  and 
copious  purulent,  sometimes  foetid,  expectoration. 
Gangrene  of  the  lung  is  indicated  by  the  asual  signs 
of  this  affection,  and  the  horribly  foetid  and  uiimis- 
takeable  odour  which  accompanies  it.  As  these  con- 
ditions of  the  lung  come  under  the  general  rules  of 
thoracic  diagnosis,  we  need  not  consider  them  more 
in  detail  in  this  place. 

The  treatment  of  typhoid  pneumonia  is,  on  the 
whole,  very  much  that  of  typhoid  bronchitis  ; general 
bleeding  is  out  of  the  question,  and  even  local  ab- 
straction of  blood  must  be  employed  with  caution. 
Cupping,  to  the  extent  of  six  to  eight  ounces,  is  in 
many  cases  useful,  and  in  some  instances  it  may  be 
repeated  with  advantage.  Dry-cupping  is  likewise 
beneficial,  but  is,  I think,  not  so  efficacious  in  pneu- 
monia as  in  bronchitis.  Vesication,  with  the  em- 
plastrum  or  acetum  lyttm  as  in  bronclutis,  may  be 
employed.  In  selecting  a general  plan  of  treatment 
in  ty]3hoid  pneumonia,  we  are  generally  compelled 
to  reject  altogether  the  use  of  tartar-emetic,  from 
the  low  state  of  the  patient’s  system.  Mercury  is 
then  the  only  alternative,  and  if  its  use  be  determined 
on,  we  must  endeavour  to  get  the  patient  under  its 
influence  as  rapidly  as  possible.  This  we  can  some- 
times effect  within  a day  and  night  by  grain  doses 
of  calomel,  properly  masked  with  opium,  eveiy  hour. 
Others  prefer  larger  doses  at  the  outset,  and  two 
or  three  grain  doses  in  the  form  of  pill  every  third 
or  fourth  hour.  Mercurial  inunction  in  the  uroin 
and  axilke,  and  mercurial  dressings  to  any  blistered 
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surfaces  which  exist,  will  promote  the  specific  action 
of  this  drug.  Hydrargyrum  cum  creta  (two  to  three 
grains)  with  hippo  and  squill  (half  a grain  of  each) 
is  much  recommended  by  some  practitioners,  and  is 
certainly  useful  in  the  early  stages  of  those  cases  in 
which  secretion  is  suspended.  It  is  never  to  be  for- 
gotten, however,  that  these  cases  reqidre  free  stimu- 
lation, which  must  always  form  a prominent  item  in 
the  treatment.  The  pulse  must  be  carefully  watched, 
and  when  it  shows  the  slightest  tendency  to  rise  in 
frequency,  while  it  diminishes  in  volume,  it  is  an 
unmistakeable  indication  for  the  use  of  ammonia, 
wine,  or  brandy,  or  all  three  combined.  It  will 
often  be  noticed  that  the  pidse  rises  steadily  as  the 
})neumonic  affection  advances,  till  it  reaches  140, 150, 
or  even  more,  per  minute,  being  at  the  same  time 
excessively  feeble,  and  readily  extinguishable  on  the 
slightest  pressure  with  the  finger. 

In  singular  contrast  with  the  state  of  the  pulse, 
violent  thumping  action  of  the  heart  is  often  to  be 
observed  in  these  cases ; this  is  perceptible  by  the 
hand  placed  over  the  prcecordial  region,  and  in  some 
instances,  where  the  solidification  of  the  lung  occurs 
at  the  right  side,  the  shock  of  the  heart  may  be  felt 
and  heard  with  great  force  in  the  right  axilla.  No 
combination  of  signs  can  possibly  be  observed  worse 
than  the  following  — namely,  sohdified  lung  on  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  day  of  typhus,  with  a pidse  at  140, 
or  it  may  be  as  high  as  150,  and  weak,  thready,  and 
shabby,  while  the  heart  is  pounding  with  apparently 
violent  efforts, — but  we  know  incomplete  contrac- 
tion of  its  ventricles.  Till  a decided  impression 
has  been  made  on  the  pulse  and  heart,  the  case 
must  be  pronounced  one  of  most  imminent  danger. 
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Wlien  profuse  sweat  is  superadded  to  these  sjunp- 
toms,  I know  of  almost  nothing  which  warrants  us 
in  indulging  a single  hope  of  the  case.  Counter- 
irritants,  mercurials  and  stimulants,  singly  or  in  com- 
bination, Avill  often  be  found  to  fail  in  many  of  these 
cases,  especially  whenever  bronchitis  is  combined 
with  pneumonia  or  supervenes  upon  it.  Under  these 
circumstances,  turpentine  must  be  had  resource  to, 
and  occasionally  its  ejSects  are  almost  magical.  It 
may  be  given  in  fifteen,  twenty,  or  tliirty-drop  doses, 
or,  in  extreme  cases,  in  teaspoonfuls  everj^  hour  till 
cough  and  expectoration  are  produced.  The  tolerance 
of  stimulants  in  tliis  class  of  affections  is  somethin  o; 
quite  remarkable.  Persons  of  habitually  temperate 
habits,  and  even  females,  will,  when  in  typhus,  take 
with  impunity,  in  the  course  of  a very  few  hours,  a 
quantity  of  wine,  punch,  or  raw  brandy,  which  in 
the  state  of  health  would  make  them  stupidly  and 
hopelessly  intoxicated ; and  yet  while  in  the  ty|ihoid 
state,  the  most  bberal  amount  of  stimulants  seems  to 
be  expended  in  keeping  the  system  at  par.  Without 
stimulants  the  patient  sinks  visibly  into  low  mutter- 
ing delirium,  while  the  pulse  is  up  to  140.  Under 
the  influence  of  stimulants,  the  pulse  in  a favomuble 
case  will  be  observed  to  faU  from  hour  to  lioiu  till  it 
reaches  the  coni2:)aratively  safe  rate  of  110  or  120  ; 
for  with  moderate  volume,  fair  tension  and  equable 
and  uniform  cardiac  action,  we  may  consider  a pulse 
of  120  as  tolerably  safe  and  reliable.  Tlie  fiicultics 
all  this  time  are  becoming  more  and  more  clear,  and, 
singular  as  it  may  seem,  the  patient  is  becoming  more 
and  more  rational  and  coherent  the  deeper  he  drinks, 
which,  it  is  needless  to  say,  is  the  opposite  to  what, 
would  occur  if  he  were  in  the  slate  (T  healtli. 
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It  is  an  observation  founded  on  experience,  and 
one  full  of  practical  import,  that  on  the  whole  the 
free  use  of  stimulants  in  typhus  is  far  more  successful 
in  saving  life  amongst  persons  who  have  been  pre- 
viously of  abstemious  habits,  than  in  those  who  have 
been  addicted  to  intemperance.  In  this  latter  class 
of  cases,  hkewise,  stimulants  are  not  infrequently 
badly  tolerated  by  the  system,  and  instead  of  tranquil- 
lising  the  patient,  cause  nervous  excitement  and 
occasionally  violent  delirium.  For  these  reasons  we 
are  sometimes  obliged  to  throw  away  our  last  and 
best  chance  of  saving  the  patient,  when  all  other 
means  have  failed. 

We  must  always  have  in  view  at  the  outset  of 
thoracic  lesions  in  typhus,  that  we  have  to  do  with  a 
silent  and  insidious  enemy,  who  displays  his  forces  sud- 
denly, and  when  we  are  least  prepared  for  the  attack. 
We  have  also  to  remember  that  an  amount  of  disca.se, 
which,  under  other  circumstances,  would  make  but 
little  impression  on  the  patient’s  system,  may  now 
prostrate  it  completely  and  fatally.  It  must  there- 
fore be  ever  a leading  indication  in  the  treatment  of 
this  class  of  affections,  not  only  to  avoid  lowering  the 
system  by  depletory  or  exhaustive  measures,  but  to 
anticipate  and  prevent  that  sinking,  which  experience 
shows  us  to  be  the  inevitable  concomitant  of  the 
t}qffious  state.  We  must  therefore  fortify  the  system, 
while  we  endeavour  to  cure  the  general  as  well  as 
the  local  diseases. 

Typhoid  Pleuritis. — This  is  a comparatively  rai’e 
affection,  and  it  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  pleural 
affections  are  much  more  frequent  as  secondaiy 
lesions  of  the  typhoid  than  of  the  typhus  fevers. 
When  pleuritis  occurs  in  connection  with  tjq^hus,  it 
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is  seldom  if  ever  attended  by  any  of  the  usual  signs 
of  the  disease.  It  wants  the  sliarp  lancinating  pains, 
dyspnoea,  and  short  hurried  breatliing,  so  character- 
istic of  ordinary  pleuritLs.  The  pleural  affection  in 
typhus  is  subacute,  and,  as  it  were,  passive ; it 
advances  insidiously,  and  is  often  not  discovered  till 
there  is  a considerable  amount  of  effusion,  with  dul- 
ness  on  percussion,  and  absence  of  respiration.  The 
friction  signs  of  ordinary  pleuritis  are  hardly  ever  to 
be  expected  in  the  typhoid  disease. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  is  subordinate  to 
that  of  the  general  fever ; counter-irritation  must  be 
our  main  resource,  and  we  have  no  other  means  of 
attacking  the  disease  dming  the  persistence  of  the 
febrile  state.  At  a subsequent  period,  if  the  pleural 
affection  assumes  the  condition  of  chronic  empyema, 
it  must  be  treated  accordingly.  Under  these  circum- 
stances mercurial  alteratives,  and  tonics  combined 
with  iodine  and  the  iodides,  internally  and  ex- 
ternally, will  be  proper.  But  we  must  not  here 
anticipate  what  we  shall  have  to  say  in  a future 
chapter  about  the  sequelee  of  fever. 


SECONDARY  LESIONS  OF  THE  ALIMENTARY  TRACT. 

We  have  already  considered  the  state  of  the 
tongue  (see  p.  128).  The  more  important  phenomena 
coimected  with  the  stomach  have  also  been  treated 
of  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  some  epidemics  of 
pure  typhus  there  is  a far  greater  preponderance  of 
cases  in  which  the  intestinal  mucous  surface  is 
affected  than  in  others.  When  speaking  of  the 
bronchial  affections,  we  saw  how  great  was  the  pre- 
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ponderance  of  that  form  of  secondary  lesion  in  most 
of  the  L’isli  epidemics.  But  gastric  and  intestinal  spnp- 
tonis  appear  to  exhibit  the  preponderance  in  other 
epidemics.  When  the  stomach  is  much  engaged,  it 
is  not  unusual  to  designate  the  disease  as  “ gastric 
fever ; ” and  again,  when  affections  of  the  lungs  and 
stomach  prevail  in  tlie  same  epidemic,  it  becomes 
known  in  popular  medical  language  as  “ gastro- 
catarrhal  ty|ihus.” 

Lesions  of  the  intestines  in  typhus. — The  intes- 
tinal lesions  of  typhus  are  of  ainucli  less  coni] dica ted 
kind  than  those  of  tlie  fever,  now  generally  known  by 
the  distinguishing  name  of  typhoid  or  enteric  fever. 
In  the  former,  the  secondaiy  lesions  of  the  intestine 
may  be  stud  to  be  occasional  and  intercurrent,  but  to 
have  no  necessary  connection  whatever  with  the  dis- 
ease in  its  pure  form.  In  the  latter,  that  is  to  say, 
the  tyjihoid  fever,  a series  of  jmthologieal  changes,  of 
well-delined  and  almost  sjieeilic  character,  is  develojieil 
in  the  course  of  the  disease  in  a jiarticular  ana- 
tomical situation  — namely,  the  h)llicular  apjiaratusof 
the  small  intestines — and  this  with  such  constamy,  as 
shown  by  the  results  of  numerous  investigations,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion,  that  the  lesion 
of  the  intestine  is  part  and  ]mrcel  of  the  di.si'iuse,  if 
not  the  cause  of  some  of  its  jirincipal  jihenomena. 

After  a now  extended  series  of  inquiries  into  the 
pathologj’^  of  typhus  fever,  ])ro])crly  so  called,  the 
following  are  the  princi])al  anatomical  states  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  surface  which  I believe  usually 
attend  the  disease  : — 

(a).  A state  of  more  or  less  extensive  stellate  and 
ramiform  vascularity,  involving  part  or  whole  of  the 
jejunum  or  ileum,  or  of  both  these  intestines.  This 
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state  is  freqently  attended  with  bright  pink  vascu- 
larity, and  villous  turgescence  of  the  mucous  surface. 
The  intestines  are  usually  of  moderate  volume,  and 
contain  fluid  fascal  matter.  Smart  diarrlicea  has 
usually  been  present  during  life,  ■svith  more  or  less 
distinct  signs  of  intestinal  irritation. 

{b.)  A condition  of  vascular  turgescence,  with  dark 
purplish  arborescent  vascularity  ; the  intestines  are 
usually  distended  with  foetid  gases,  and  the  mucous 
surface,  externally,  is  often  of  a dark  purplish  tint. 
These  cases  have  been  usually  associated  during  life 
with  diarrhoea  and  tympanitis  sometimes  developed  to 
an  inordinate  extent,  and  constituting  the  most  formid- 
able symptom  in  the  case. 

(c.)  We  occasionally  meet  with,  here  and  tliere, 
throughout  the  ileum  intestine,  disseminated  patches 
of  stellate  or  arborescent  vascularity,  the  siuTace  hav- 
ing in  these  spots  what  is  called  a somewhat  “ angiy  ” 
appearance.  In  some  of  these  vascular  patches,  but 
not  in  all,  there  will  be  found  on  close  inspection  one 
or  two  small  irregular  superficial  ulcerations.  These 
ulcers  seem  to  be  altogether  of  accidental  occm'rence, 
and  they  certainly  cannot  be  traced  to  any  patho- 
logical connection  with  the  symptoms  and  progress  of 
the  case.  These  accidental  spots  of  idceration,  occur- 
ring now  and  then  in  a few  isolated  cases  of  typhus, 
are  constantly  appealed  to  as  proofs  of  the  identity  of 
the  pathological  changes  occiuTing  in  typhus  and 
typhoid  fevers.  Li  connection  with  this  subject,  the 
following  leading  differences  between  the  intestinal 
lesions  of  typhus,  and  those  of  typhoid,  are  worthy 
of  note : - — 

(1.)  Ulcerations  on  the  intestinal  mucous  surface 
in  typhus  are  the  exception,  not  the  rule ; they 
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certainly  do  not  occur  in  five  per  cent,  of  the  cases, 
as  tliere  is  good  reason  to  believe  from  the  results  of 
innumerable  post-mortem  examinations. 

(2.)  Ulcerations  of  tiie  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  instestines  are  the  rule  in  typhoid  ; they  are 
not  absent,  in  my  opinion  and  experience,  in  five  per 
cent,  of  the  cases  of  this  fever  in  its  pure  form. 

(3.)  The  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
intestines,  when  they  do  occur  in  typhus,  are  few — 
three  to  four  at  most ; small,  irregular,  of  uncertain 
seat  and  size,  and  usually  quite  sujierficial,  and 
engaging  the  mucous  surface  only.  It  is  also  to 
be  observed,  that  they  are  the  only  pathological 
condition  of  the  kind  [ircsent. 

(4.)  In  the  ulcerations  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
intestines  in  typhoid,  the  pathological  changes  are  of 
a well-defined  character,  pass  through  regular  stages, 
occur  in  groiqis  upon  ccrt<iin  j>arts  of  the  intestine, 
and  occu])y  a specific  anatomical  situation  ; and  in 
the  same  case,  it  is  common  to  find  a regular  and 
progressive  series  of  jiathological  changes  in  the 
solitary  and  aggregate  follicles.  Thus,  in  one  part 
of  the  intestine  we  may  observe  the  follicles  raised 
prominently  above  the  surface  by  the  infiltration  of 
typhoid  matter ; and  in  other  parts,  softening  and 
evacuation  of  this  matter  are  going  on  ; while  in  a 
still  further  stage,  we  find  ulcers  forming,  which 
burrow  deeply  into  the  substance  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  expose  the  muscular  coat,  and  may,  and 
often  do,  finally  end  by  penetrating  the  peritoneum 
itself. 

As  the  residt  of  a verj-  large  experience  hi  the 
pathology  and  pathological  anatomy  of  both  t^qilius 
and  typhoid  fevers,  I may  be  permitted  to  state  it  as 
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my  conviction,  tliat  any  tnie  folliciiLar  lesion  of  tlje 
intestine  is  as  rare  in  tlie  former  (typlius  fever)  as  it 
is  common  in  the  latter  (typhoid  fever). 

The  most  formidable  affection  presenting  itself  in 
the  intestines  in  typhus,  is  that  in  which  we  have  a 
congested,  but  at  the  same  time  weakened  and 
atonic,  state  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Diarrhoea, 
and  more  or  less  mucous  irritation  precede  this 
condition ; and  after  a time  we  have  meteoiTsm  or 
gaseous  distension  of  the  intestines  ; the  abdomen 
swells  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  we  find  drum-like 
or  tympanitic  sound  on  percussion.  The  mechanical 
state  of  distension  of  the  abdomen  is  a source  of 
distress  in  two  ways : firstly,  from  the  accumulation 
of  ail’  in  the  stomach  and  intestines  themselves  ; and 
next,  from  mechanical  interference  with  the  process 
of  respnation,  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  being 
impeded  or  prevented  by  the  swollen  state  of  the 
abdomen.  We  often  find  in  connection  with  this 
state  an  irritation  of  the  gastric  membrane,  such  that 
the  patient  rejects  a portion'  of  almost  everything 
that  is  swallowed ; there  is  at  the  same  time  an 
irritable  action  of  the  intestines,  leading  to  constant 
diarrhcea,  but  with  the  discharge  of  only  very  small 
quantities  of  fluid  matter.  Under  these  cu’cum- 
stances,  drink,  food,  and  medicines  accumulate  in  the 
intestinal  tract,  while  gases  are  generated  in  excess. 
The  distress  caused  by  tliis  accumidation  of  am  and 
fluid  is  extreme ; the  absorbent  powers  of  the  mucous 
surface  seem  for  a time  to  be  in  abeyance ; while  the 
muscular  fibres  are  paralysed,  and  the  stomach  and 
intestmes  seem  incapable  of  fi'eeing  themselves  of 
their  contents  by  peristaltic  or  anti-perisUdtic  action. 
There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  state  above 
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described  is  one  often  brought  on  by  the  injudicious 
use  of  medicines,  aliments,  and  tlie  farrago  of 
substances  supposed  to  be  proper  or  useful  in  the 
sick  room.  The  injudicious  use  of  mercurial,  drastic, 
or  saline  purgatives  at  the  outset  of  the  disease,  leads 
in  the  first  instance  to  hypercatharsis  ; and  though 
this  may  be  checked  by  astringents,  we  still  have  to 
apprehend  an  atonic  state  of  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  intestines,  and  its  results  as  above  described. 
The  excessive  use,  or  riither  abuse,  of  drinks  and 
fruits,  and  tlie  slops  su])posed  to  be  necessary  to  the 
fever  patient,  conduce  to  a like  effect. 

The  state  of  meteorism  or  tympanitis  is  always  to 
be  regarded  as  a formidable  complication  in  fever;  and 
when  developed  to  an  extreme  degree  and  jiersistent 
for  two  or  three  days,  resisting  treatment,  it  is  a symp- 
tom of  all  but  fatal  import.  In  tlie  cluiiiter  on  the 
treatment  of  fever,  rides  will  be  found  laid  down  as 
to  the  management  of  the  patient’s  diet  and  medi- 
cines; and  it  will  be  found  that  moderation  in 
medicines  and  aliments  from  the  outset  of  the 
disease  affords  the  best  chance  of  obviating  the 
occurrence  of  this  as  well  as  many  others  of  the 
incidental  lesions  of  ty^ihus.  When  present  the 
affection  is  best  treated  by  turpentine  stupes, 
carminative  dmughts,  and  suitable  enemata ; wliile  at 
the  same  time  the  system  generally  is  well  supjiorted 
by  stimulants  and  judicious  nourishment.  Do  what 
we  will,  however,  many  of  these  cases  seem  utterly 
intractable,  when  once  tpnpanitis  is  estabhshed  to  any 
considerable  degree ; the  case  is  all  the  worse  if  the 
stomach  is  intolerant  of  food  or  medicine,  while 
diarrhoea  is  present.  When  at  the  same  time  loud 
gurgling  sounds  give  evidence  of  the  presence 
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of  large  quantities  of  air  and  fluid  in  tlie  intestinal 
canal,  the  case  is  still  more  unfavourable. 

Hasmorrhage  from  the  mucous  surface  must  be 
regarded  as  an  occasional  though  rare  attendant  upon 
typhus.  Its  true  pathology  seems  to  be,  that  it  is  a 
symptom  related  rather  to  the  condition  of  purpura 
hmmorrhagica,  so  often  found  in  connexion  with 
typhous  epidemics  in  this  country  (Ireland),  tlian 
with  the  typhous  state  itself. 

Astringents,  such  as  tannic  or  gallic  acid,  acetate 
of  lead,  alum,  perchloride  of  iron,  or  chromic  acid, 
may  be  administered  by  the  mouth,  while  the  ice-filled 
plug  may  be  applied  to  the  anus. 

Hasmorrhage  from  the  stomach  is  an  event  of 
unusual  occurrence  m typhus  ; it  is  to  be  treated  on 
the  ordinary  prmciples,  by  the  employment  of  any  of 
the  above  astringents,  iced  drinks,  &c. 

Diseases  of  the  other  viscera  of  the  abdomen  are 
of  comparative  rarity  in  typhus.  Affections  of  the 
liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  are  very  uncommon, 
if  we  except  congestion  of  these  viscera,  which  oc- 
curs to  a variable  extent  in  some  cases.  This  state 
is  seldom  recognisable  during  life,  and  is  only  dis- 
covered in  post-mortem  examinations.  Deposits  in 
the  mesenteric  glands  are  Ukewise  of  extreme  inrity 
in  pure  typhus.  In  this  respect,  typhus  contrasts 
remarkably  with  typhoid,  in  wliich  secondaiy  pro- 
cesses of  disease,  with  deposits  of  ill-organised  exu- 
dative matter,  are  so  common  in  the  mesenteric 
glands  and  spleen,  and  occasionally  in  other  parts. 
The  practitioner  must  be  on  liis  guard  not  to  mis- 
take for  evidences  of  renal  disease,  the  spnptoms 
we  have  already  noticed  in  connection  vnth  the 
urine.  This  secretion,  we  have  already  seen,  may  be 
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scanty,  high  coloured,  and  surcharged  with  lithates 
at  an  early  period  of  the  disease  ; chemical  examina- 
tion shows  us  that  the  urea  and  other  constituents 
are  increased,  all  of  wdiich  phenomena  are  to  be  in- 
ter])reted  as  the  result  of  increased  metamorphosis 
of  the  tissues,  showing  itself  in  increased  elimination 
of  effete  products  by  such  emunctory  organs  as  the 
kidneys.  The  kidneys,  like  other  organs,  partake 
occasionally  of  the  tendency  to  congestion,  and  we 
sometimes  find  shght  traces  of  albumen,  and  even  of 
the  red  particles  of  the  blood  in  tire  ui*ine  as  tire  re- 
sultof  the  I'enal  substance  being  sui’chai'ged  with  blood. 
Albumen  in  the  urine  seems  to  liave  no  other  signili- 
cancewhatever  in  fever  than  this,  that  it  is  the  result  of 
mechanical  jrressui’e  of  blood  on  the  urinary  tubules. 
At  a later  stage  of  the  fever,  we  sometimes  find  the 
ui'ine  becoming  ammoniat‘al,  and  containing  j)hos- 
phatesin  excess  ; this  usually  liappens  when  the  case 
is  excessively  low  and  prostraU*,  and  it  is  amongst 
other  things  an  indication  i’oi'  high  stimulation.  In 
the  latter  perirrds  of  a case  of  tyjrhus,  we  not  unfi’e- 
quently  find  that  there  is  loss  oi'  voluntary  contr'ol 
over  the  sphincters  of  the  anus  and  ur’ethra.  Irr- 
voluntary  passage  of  the  urine  and  fieces  is  a grave 
arrd  troublesome  symptom  in  riratry  cases  of  fever-, 
but  is  not  always  a fatal  one.  Irr  many  cases  the 
urine  constantly  dribbles  away  in  small  quantities, 
the  bladder  is  kept  perpetually  di-ained,  and  no  mis- 
chief accrues  to  the  patient  beyond  the  soakage  of 
the  bed-clothes,  and  the  irritation  of  parts  wetted  by 
the  urine.  In  other  cases  perpetual  dribbling  of 
urine  goes  on,  and  this  is  supposed  to  indicate  that 
the  bladder  is  empty ; but  on  carefid  examination 
by  palpation  and  percussion  in  the  hjq^ogastric 
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region,  tlic  l)ladder  is  found  oi‘-  large  dimensions, 
reaching  high  above  the  pubes,  and  containing 
several  quarts  of  urin'e,  which,  on  being  drawn  off 
by  tlie  catheter,  is  found  to  be  turbid,  and  to  have  a 
liighly  aminoniacal  foetor.  This  state  of  the  bladder 
seems  analogous  to  that  which  we  have  before  de- 
cribed  as  occurring  in  the  intestines,  in  which  there 
is  a paralytic  state  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and  a 
passive  distension  of  these  viscera  from  their  accu- 
mulating contents.  In  the  case  of  the  intestinal 
paralysis,  with  meteorism,  as  before  explained,  we 
have  a constant  diarrhoea,  but  it  drains  away  only  a 
small  amount  of  the  liquids  accumulated  in  the 
small  and  large  intestines.  In  the  case  of  the 
bladder,  mine  accumulates,  paralysis  of  the  muscular 
walls  of  this  viscus  ensues,  a small  portion  of  fluid 
dribbles  away,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  organ 
is  daily  emptied,  while  m fact  foetid  mine  is  being 
accumidated  in  large  quantities.  Wliere  this  con- 
dition exists  to  an  extreme  degree,  we  find  when  the 
patient  ches  the  bladder  converted  into  an  enormous 
passive  sack,  containing  two  or  three  quarts,  some- 
times more,  of  fluid,  with  a highly  ammoniacal 
odour  ; the  ureters  are  sometimes  distended  in  such 
cases.  It  ■will  be  seen  at  once  how  necessary  it  is 
that  we  shall  not  take  the  report  of  friends,  nurses, 
or  other  attendants,  as  to  the  state  of  the  urinaiy 
secretion  in  typhus  cases.  We  ought,  indeed,  to 
satisfy  ourselves,  by  ocular  proof,  that  imme  is 
regularly  voided  every  day ; the  vesical  region  must 
be  carefully  palpated  and  percussed,  and  if  there 
be  a doubt  on  our  mmds,  the  catheter  must  be  intro- 
duced, to  test  the  actual  condition  of  the  bladder. 

Suppression  of  urine. — This,  always  a formidable 
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and  constantly  a fatal  spnptom,  is  not  by  any  means 
coinnioii  in  typhus.  It  seems  to  be  a more  usual 
attendant  on  the  remittent  class  of  fevers  than  on 
those  of  continued  ty^je.  It  certainly  is  not  so  often 
met  with  in  the  fevers  of  these  countries  as  hi  those 
of  warmer  latitudes.  Suppression  of  urme,  when  it 
does  occur,  is  always  a symptom  for  most  serious 
alarm.  Sometimes  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is 
a gradual  diminution  of  the  urinaiy  secretion  ; occa- 
sionally it  occurs  in  quite  a sudden  manner,  and  the 
catheter  is  introduced  under  the  impression  that  there 
is  retention  of  urine,  but  not  a drop  is  brought  away. 
The  symptoms  which  arise  in  this  condition  are 
variable,  and  indeed  of  an  entirely  opjiosite  kind  in 
different  cases.  Thus  we  sometimes  have  symptoms 
of  narcotic  poisoning  ending  in  coma,  while  in  other 
cases  the  jiatient  remains  in  possession  of  his  faculties 
almost  to  the  last.  Active  measures  must  be  at  once 
employed  in  cases  of  this  kind,  including  ciq)|)ing 
and  counter-irritiition  over  the  loins,  with  such 
medicines  as  the  acetate  and  nitrate  of  ])otash  inter- 
nally. The  infusion,  tincture,  and  oil  of  juni[)er  may 
likewise  be  used  in  suitable  pro})ortions ; the  oil  of 
juniper  may  be  used  as  an  embrocation  dissolved  in 
any  covenient  menstruum,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
drachms  of  the  oil  to  four  or  six  ounces  of  the 
vehicle.  It  is  to  be  said,  however,  that  few  cases  of 
fever  admit  of  successfid  treatment  in  which  totid 
suppression  of  urine  has  been  present  for  a period  of 
twenty-foiu'  hours. 

SECONDARY  LESIONS  OP  THE  CUTANEOUS  SYSTEM. 

Under  this  head  we  have  to  consider  a class  of  affec- 
tions often  of  a formidable  character.  In  the  course 
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of  typhus  fever,  erytliematous  jjatelies  will  be  found 
to  present  themselves  occasionally  on  various  paits 
of  the  surface.  They  may  be  observed  upon  the 
anterior  portion  of  the  body  as  well  a§  upon  the 
posterior,  but  most  commonly  upon  the  latter.  In 
many  instances  these  spots  seem  little  more  than  the 
ordinary  erythema  fugax  ; they  remain  out  for  a day 
or  two,  and  then  disappear  completely.  The  appear- 
ance of  such  spots,  however,  should  always  put  the 
physician  on  his  guard,  as  they  are  often  the  precur- 
sors of  sudden  and  violent,  but  low  inflammation,  lead- 
ing in  a short  time  to  the  complete  destruction  and 
death  of  the  tissues  engaged.  In  epidemics  inAvhich 
the  fever  is  of  very  low  type,  this  kind  of  sphacelus 
must  be  expected,  and  if  possible  anticipated,  in  the 
parts  subjected  to  pressure.  Slight  erythema  is  often 
the  only  symptom  present  in  the  first  instance,  and 
this  is  constantly  overlooked,  as  in  the  prostrate  state 
of  the  patient  there  is  often  no  pain  or  uneasiness  com- 
plained of.  In  many  of  such  cases  the  patient  has 
been  lying  on  his  back  for  days  together,  and  it  is 
only  when  he  accidently  changes  his  position  that  the 
real  state  of  things  is  discovered.  Li  such  cases  it 
will  happen  that  before  the  least  suspicion  is  aroused, 
sphacelated  patches,  commonly  known  as  bed-sores, 
have  been  formed  upon  the  occiput  or  the  ears  ; over 
the  last  cervical  and  first  dorsal  vertebi’m ; over  the 
inferior  angles  of  the  scapulm,  the  sacrum,  or  the  nates, 
the  backs  of  the  thighs,  calves  of  the  legs,  or  heels. 
Other  parts,  as  the  elbows,  wiU  be  also  found  affected 
in  certain  cases.  Though  parts  subjected  to  pressure 
are  those  most  usually  affected,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  pressure  or  position  are  the  sole  causes 
of  this  destructive  form  of  inflammation.  We  know 
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that  in  states  of  Ioav  innervation,  as  in  hemiplegia  or 
paraplegia,  and  various  other  forms  of  nervous  lesions, 
low  and  rapidly  destructive  processes  of  inllamma- 
tioii  take  place,  which  often  lead  to  sphacelus  of  the 
parts  implicated.  While,  then,  pressure  or  position 
may  be  the  immediate  cause  of  bed-sores  on  the  occi- 
put, sacrum,  nates,  or  heels,  we  must  look  to  the  low 
state  of  the  system  as  the  predisposing  cause. 

It  is  worth  while  to  trace  tlie  process  l)y  which  an 
extensive  bed-sore  is  estoblished  through  its  several 
stages.  We  find  in  the  first  instance  an  erythe- 
matous })atch  ; this  is  observed  in  a day  or  two,  some- 
times in  a few  hours,  to  present  a central  jiart, 
a quarter  to  half  an  inch,  two  inches,  or  upwards  in 
diameter,  which  is  dense,  and  seems  to  liave  a decj)ly- 
seated  base.  Soon  after  a ring-like  line  of  separation, 
with  dark  grey  discolouration,  may  be  observed  to 
divide  the  dark  central  portion  from  the  redder 
eiythematous  parts  which  surround  it.  As  tlie 
afi’ection  progresses  the  separation  of  the  central 
sphacelated  portion  becomes  more  distinct,  until  it 
finally  droj)s  out,  when  the  destructive  process  will  be 
found  to  have  extended  to  the  areolar  tissue  beneath 
the  skin.  Fold,  dee]),  irregular  cavities  ai’e  thus 
suddenly  excavated  ; many  of  them  extend  by  a 
burrowing  process  to  a considerable  distance.  I have 
known  instances  in  which  these  sores,  seated  over  the 
sacrum,  were  found  to  burrow  to  the  distance  of  three 
or  four  inches  into  the  areolar  tissue  of  the  lumbar 
region.  Bed-sores  are  formidable  from  their  im- 
mediate effects  upon  the  system  in  the  low  state  in 
which  the  jaiticnt  is ; they  are  likewise  to  be  dreaded  in 
consequence  of  the  long  processes  of  suppuration,  con- 
stituting an  additional  drain  upon  the  patient’s  system 
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for  weeks  and  sometimes  months,  after  he  has  got 
through  tlie  primary  fever.  Bed-sores  most  com- 
monly occur  at  the  end  of  the  second  or  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  week  of  typhus ; this  being  tlie 
period  at  wliich  the  vital  powers  are  at  tlie  lowest 
ebb,  it  is  not  surprising  that  many  patients  sink  under 
the  additional  shock  of  an  extensive  bed-sore. 

The  first  appearance  of  erythematous  patches 
on  the  posterior  portions  of  the  body,  or  other  parts 
subjected  to  pressure,  calls  for  immediate  treatment, 
with  a view  to  check  the  process  at  the  outset.  As 
a general  mdication,  any  tendency  to  bed-sores  is  an 
additional  reason  for  general  stimulation,  and  for 
redoubhng  our  efibrts  to  support  the  patient’s  system 
by  food,  wine,  brandy,  and  medicinal  stimulants. 
Every  efibrt  must  be  made  to  save  the  affected  parts 
from  pressure,  as  by  tmiiing  the  patient  on  his  side 
if  the  sacrum  or  nates  be  tln-eatened.  The  rins:- 
shaped  elastic  cushion  is  also  an  excellent  expedient, 
and  in  extreme  cases  the  water-bed  or  the  strap-bed 
(known  as  Corrigan’s  bed)  will  be  found  useful. 
Local  stimulation  is  an  excellent  means,  when  used 
sufficiently  early.  With  this  view,  erythematous 
patches  occurruig  in  suspicious  situations  may  be 
washed  with  a strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver 
(half  a drachm  or  a drachm  to  the  ounce),  or  pencilled 
over  with  the  sohd  caustic.  Camphorated  lotions  or 
tinpentine  may  be  used  with  a hke  view,  mauily  to 
stimulate  and  support  the  local  vessels,  and  thus 
mamtain  the  life  of  the  part.  Wlien  sphacelus  has 
taken  place,  and  the  slough  of  dead  skhi  and  areolar 
tissue  has  fallen  out,  the  cavity  may  be  washed  with 
tepid  water,  and  stimulating  dressings  apphed.  In 
those  cases  in  which  fistulm  present  themselves,  it  will 
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be  necessary  to  syringe  tliem  out  with  tepid  water, 
once  a day  at  least ; they  may  be  then  injected  witli 
a twenty  or  thirty-grain  solution  of  caustic,  and 
afterwards  stuffed  with  hnt  or  chai-pie,  saturated 
with  some  stimulant  dressing.  Resinous,  spirituous, 
and  vinous  dressings,  as  well  as  those  made  with 
tincture  of  bark,  were  formerly  much  in  vogue ; but 
I know  of  no  apphcation  so  suitable  or  effectual  as 
that  made  by  mixing  equal  parts  of  the  balsam  of 
copaiba  and  common  castor-oil.  In  the  chronic 
stage  of  bed-sores  I have  known  this  remedy  to  be 
used  with  the  greatest  effect. 

In  ejiidemics  of  the  worst  forms  of  typhus,  more 
extensive  gangrenous  destruction  of  the  surface,  and 
occasionally  mortification  of  the  extremities,  have 
been  met  with.  It  will  be  very  necessary  to  be  on  our 
guard,  in  order  that  those  extensive  discolorations 
of  the  surface,  Avhich  result  from  the  lUssociatioTi  of 
piu’pura  liaimorrhagica  with  the  fever,  shall  not  be 
mistaken  for  the  ajipearauces  of  gangrene,  a thing  not 
improbable  from  the  deej),  livid,  pur[)lish  tint  which 
those  parts  assume  in  ty[)hus  which  are  the  seat  of 
extensive  patches  of  })urpura.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
however,  of  the  occurrence  of  extensive  mortification 
of  superficial  parts,  as  well  as  of  the  extremities,  in 
the  famine  fever  of  Ireland.  I have  myself  witnessed 
the  folloAving  striking  instance  of  death  in  life;  it  ex- 
emplifies some  of  the  singular  conditions  occasioiudly 
to  be  met  with  in  the  typhus  gravior.  The  patient, 
in  the  last  stage  of  chronic  starvation,  and  with  the 
tjqihus  crasis  characteristically  developed  upon  him, 
was  yet  able  to  walk  some  distance  to  seek  admission 
into  the  workhouse  hospital  of  his  district.  On 
baring  his  chest  to  examine  him,  we  were  shocked 
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to  perceive  the  whole  of  the  superior  anterior  pail 
of  the  right  side  of  the  cliest  converted  into  a dark 
olive-green,  jelly-like,  and  tremulous  mass.  The 
condition  of  sphacelus  in  this  case  was  the  most  com- 
plete and  extensive  I have  ever  seen  ; and,  as  well  as 
could  be  judged,  it  appeared  to  implicate  the  texture 
of  the  great  pectoral  muscle,  as  well  as  the  integu- 
ment over  it.  There  could  be  only  one  end  to  such 
a case. 

Mortification  affecting  part  of  the  foot  or  the  leg 
may  also  be  met  with  in  low  typhous  epidemics.  In 
these  cases,  there  has  usually  been  a defective  con- 
dition of  nutrition  for  some  considerable  period 
before  the  fever  set  in ; and  since  the  patient  was 
attacked,  exposure  to  cold  in  a damp  unwholesome 
atmosphere,  and  upon  a bed  of  foul  and  rotten  straw 
or  upon  the  hard  floor,  without  covering  of  any  kind. 
Mosl  of  these  cases  prove  fatal ; but  if  the  process  of 
mortification  engages  only  a limited  surface,  the  patient 
must  not  be  abandoned  as  altogether  beyond  hope. 
Stimulants  are  called  for  in  the  most  liberal  doses, 
and  the  part  or  limb  must  be  wrapped  in  cotton,  and 
appropriate  means  used  to  keep  up  the  circulation  in 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  extremity. 

Glandular  swellings  occasionally  present  themselves 
in  various  parts  of  the  body  during  the  course  of 
typhus,  and  in  some  instances  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
give  quite  a marked  and  special  chai’acter  to  the  case. 
In  a minor  degree  we  find  such  swellings  now  and 
then  to  occur  in  the  axillm  and  the  groins,  but  as 
they  subside  after  a time,  and  demand  no  medical 
interference,  they  are  passed  over.  Some  few  instances 
are,  however,  on  record,  in  which  the  bubonic  affec- 
tions assumed  very  formidable  characters.  One  of  the 
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most  remarkable  cases  of  this  kind  I am  acquainted 
with  is  that  of  the  man  Horncastle,  described  in  Dr. 
Stokes’  Lectures  on  Fever.  Large  and  foul  buboes 
formed  in  various  parts,  and  suppurated ; there  was 
extraordinary  prostration,  and  the  amount  of  stimu- 
lants required  to  bring  the  patient  through  was 
enormous.  The  bubonic  affection  has  likewise  been 
noticed  in-  the  London  Fever  Hospital,  and  to  so 
mai’ked  a degree,  that  a celebrated  Eg\q)tian  pliy- 
sician,  on  seeing  some  of  these  cases,  is  stated  to  have 
declared  that  in  Egypt  they  would  be  set  down  as 
examples  of  the  plague. 

Tlie  treatment  consists  in  careful  poidticing, 
opening  the  buboes  if  necessaiy  when  mature,  and 
free  general  stimulation  with  wine,  brandy,  am- 
monia, bark,  &:c.  Having  considered,  seriatim,  tlie 
secondary  lesions  which  aflect  the  various  organs  in 
typhus,  we  may  sum  up,  under  tlie  head  of  “ bad 
signs,”  a variety  of  symptoms,  wliich  will  be  of  u.se 
to  the  junior  physician,  in  directing  his  [U’ognosis  in 
many  cases  of  fever. 


B.\D  SIGNS  IN  TYPHUS. 

1.  It  is  a bad  sign  if  the  typhus  [irostration  is 
early  developed  and  profound,  and  if  the  skin  be 
dark-coloured  and  the  extremities  cold. 

2.  It  is  a bad  sign  if  the  patient  cannot  sleej)  at 
any  period  after  the  seventh  day. 

3.  It  is  a bad  sign  if  the  patient  is  wakeful,  dehrious, 
and  unmanageable ; and  the  case  is  aU  but  hopeless 
when  the  tartar  emetic  and  opium  plan  fads  to  give 
relief  in  this  class  of  affections. 

4.  Continuous  sweats  occurring  between  the  se- 
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ventli  and  twelfth  day,  and  unattended  with  relief 
to  the  pyrexial  state,  are  of  unfavouraljle  omen. 

5.  When  there  is  tendency  to  coldness  of  the  breath 
with  “ sunken  ” face  and  coldness  of  the  extremities, 
the  case  must  be  looked  upon  as  of  very  low  t}’])e, 
and  there  is  reason  to  apprehend  death  by  asthenia. 

6.  When  the  pulse  rises  above  120,  becoming  at 
the  same  time  small  and  thready,  the  state  of  the 
patient  is  formidable,  unless  stimulants  are  found  to 
lower  the  rate  and  expand  the  volume  of  the  pulse. 

7.  If  there  be  thumping  action  of  the  heart,  and 
feeble  pulse  at  130  or  140,  the  case  is  a hopeless  one, 
unless  the  circulation  can  be  controlled  and  strength- 
ened by  stimulants  withhi  twenty-four  hours. 

8.  Wlien  to  the  last-named  condition  is  added  cold- 
ness of  the  breath  and  tongue,  with  cold  sweat  upon 
the  surface,  the  patient  may  be  considered  in  the 
majority  of  cases  as  past  all  hope. 

9.  A tendency  to  sighing  presents  itself  in  many 
patients  for  several  days  together  ; the  patient  may 
have  no  formidable  secondary  lesion  of  any  kind,  but 
is  yet  nervous  and  apprehensive  about  himself  from 
the  beginning  ; such  cases  not  unfi'equently  occur 
in  persons  of  the  better  classes,  including  clergymen, 
lawyers,  and  physicians.  A presentiment  of  death 
often  haunts  individuals  at  other  times  remarkable 
for  strength  of  mind ; this  presentiment  often  becomes 
a reahsed  fact,  by  the  death  of  the  patient  at  an  eaily 
period,  and  in  an  miexpected  manner.  Wliile  we 
take  care  not  to  betray  our  own  suspicions,  we  must 
give  the  utmost  attention  to  this  class  of  cases,  with 
a view  to  anticipate  sinking  by  liberal  stimulation  and 
other  appropriate  means  of  treatment.'* 

* No  class  of  cases  affects  the  medical  practitioner  in  Ireland 
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10.  If  wine  disagrees  with  the  patient,  that  is  to 
say,  if  it  excites  the  heart  and  brain  instead  of  tran- 
quillising  them,  extreme  danger  must  be  apprehended. 

11.  When  hiccough  is  present  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours  and  becomes  uncontrollable,  tliere 
is  little  chance  of  saving  the  patient. 

12.  If  unmanageable  tympanitis  exist,  with  or 
without  diarrhoea,  no  effort  will  save  the  patient,  in 
tlie  majority  of  instances. 

13.  Floccitatio,  or  jiicking  of  the  bed-clothes,  is  a 
symptom  of  serious  import;  the  same  is  to  be  siiid  of 
subsultus  tendinum  ; but  neitlier  of  them  is  a neces- 
sarily fatal  sign,  though  often  considered  so. 

14.  If  passive  bronchial  elfusion  take  jdace,  and 
if  stimulants  and  expectorants,  incliKling  tui-pen- 
tine,  fail  to  produce  evacuation  of  the  bronchi 
within  a limited  time,  the  patient  must  be  con- 
sidered in  extreniis.  Extensive  tyjihoid  jineumonia 
gives  the  same  indications. 

15.  Involuntary  discharges  of  the  urine  and  fieces, 
especially  when  they  occur  at  an  eai’ly  period  of 
the  case,  are  very  unfavourable,  but  by  no  means 
necessarily  fatal  symptoms. 

16.  Erysipelas,  gangrene,  and  sloughs,  especially  if 

more  than  those  occurring  in  the  j)crsons  of  Iiis  OM'n  brethren  in 
tlie  profession,  and  the  Catliolic  clergy,  as  well  as  those*  of  other 
denominations,  who,  next  to  the  physician,  share  most  of  the 
perils  of  an  epidemic  of  typhus.  "When  struck  down  by  the  fever 
themselves,  they  have  vividly  in  mind  the  leading  symptoms  of  the 
last  fatal  case  which  they  have  witnessed  amongst  their  nearest 
and  dearest  friends,  or  amongst  their  pari.shioners  or  patients. 
Such  impressions  have  the  Avorst  possible  influence,  and  depress 
the  patient  beyond  measure.  Some  of  the  worst  battles  Avhich 
the  physician  will  have  to  contest  Avith  disease,  are  to  be  en- 
countered Avhilst  dealing  Avith  such  cases. 
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occuning  on  the  back,  and  if  of  a great  extent,  are 
often  fatal. 

There  arc  a few  incidental  lesions  occurring  in 
typhus,  which  do  not  readily  find  a place  amongst 
the  ordinary  secondary  lesions.  Deafness  is  some- 
times observed  in  one  or  both  ears  about  the  middle 
periods  of  typhus.  It  is  hard  to  say  upon  what 
anatomical  condition  it  depends.  It  may  be  ex- 
plained in  some  cases  by  the  general  thickening  and 
turgescence  of  the  fauces,  leading  to  partial  or  com- 
plete occlusion  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  In  other  in- 
stances it  seems  to  be  due  to  the  swelling  of  the 
parts  in  the  parotidgean  region.  Deafness  is  re- 
garded by  some  practitioners  as  a favoimable  sign  ; 
I cannot  conceive  why,  and  I believe  it  to  be  a con- 
dition which  has  usually  no  connexion  whatever  with 
the  result  of  the  case. 

Parotitis. — Inflammation  of  the  parts  in  the  paro- 
tidgean region  occurs  at  the  close  of  some  ciises  of 
typhus ; there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  is  not  the 
parotid  gland  itself  which  is  implicated,  but  one  or 
more  of  the  lymphatic  glands  imbedded  in  its  sm- 
face.  The  swelling  sometimes  reaches  to  a consider- 
able extent,  and  by  pressing  upon  the  external 
meatus  of  the  ear  becomes  one  cause  of  deafiiess. 
Abscesses  are  occasionally  formed,  and  become 
troublesome,  though  otherwise  insignificant  sequelae 
of  the  fever. 

Symptoms  of  nervous  irritation  are  occasionally 
presented  in  difierent  parts  in  typhus,  and  give  rise 
to  nervous  twitcliings  during  the  course  of  the  fever, 
and  after  its  cessation  to  slight  semi-paralytic  states 
in  various  parts  of  the  body,  which  last  sometimes 
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for  two  or  three  years  subsequeutly.  This  condi- 
tion is  sometimes  found  to  affect  the  sciatic  nerve  of 
one  extremity.  We  have  known  a case  in  which  the 
ulnar  nerve  of  one  side  was  affected,  both  sides  of 
the  little  finger  and  the  ulnar  half  of  the  ring-finger 
being  anassthetic  for  about  five  years  after  the  patient 
recovered  from  the  fever. 

Subsultus  tendinum,  or  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the 
muscles  or  tendons  in  the  legs  and  arms,  is  a sjnnptom 
always  of  grave,  often  of  fatal,  import ; it  is  often 
most  distressing,  and  an  attendant  is  required  to 
press  his  hands  on  the  legs  of  the  })atient  to  refiiin 
them  in  a state  of  temporary  traiicjuillity.  Musk, 
camphor,  strong  broths,  aiul  free  stimulation  are 
imperatively  called  for  in  this  class  of  case. 


TREATMENT  OF  TYPHUS. 

In  undertaking  the  management  of  a case  of 
typhus,  the  first  and  most  important  rule  is  to  secure 
complete  and  absolute  control  over  the  (“ase,  and, 
what  is  perhaj)s  of  more  consequence,  over  every  one, 
whether  relative  or  domestic,  in  attendance  upon  the 
patient.  The  consulting  physician,  when  called  to 
the  sick-room  of  a person  in  t^qfiius,  often  finds  things 
in  a state  of  utter  confusion ; and  what  between 
officiousness  and  over-anxiety  to  be  of  use,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  insane  alarm  on  the  other,  finds  it 
dilficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  get  a good  insight  into 
the  history  of  the  case,  and  its  progress  up  to  the 
time  he  first  sees  it.  Nothing  is  more  requisite  than 
to  estabhsh  order  and  regularity  around  the  bedside 
of  a patient  in  ty|)hus,  and  to  substitute  successive 
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watches  and  relays  of  fresh  and  active  attendants  for 
the  wearying,  exciting,  and  protracted  niglit  and 
day  watchings  of  the  over-anxious  inotlier,  wife,  or 
sister.  No  doubt  heroic  instances  will  be  met  with 
from  time  to  time  of  individuals  combining  devotion 
and  courage  with  eveiy  requisite  of  judgment  and 
control  over  their  own  feelings,  and  so  insensible  to 
the  fatigues  of  night  watching,  that  they  will  be 
enabled  to  nurse  a patient  successfully  through  a 
three  weeks’  typhus.  Such  instances  are,  however, 
rare,  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  it  is  far  better 
to  have  a regular  alternation  of  night  and  day  at- 
tendants. 

Free  ventilation,  without  draughts,  must  be  secured 
in  the  sick-room  of  a typhus  patient,  and  is  a condi- 
tion of  great  importance.  It  is  desirable  that  the 
temperature  should  not  pass  beyond  60°  at  any 
time ; and  of  the  two,  I beheve  excessive  cold  is  less 
injurious  than  excessive  heat  in  typhus.  A fire  need 
not  be  interdicted  in  winter,  but  the  above  condition 
— viz.  an  average  temperatm’e  of  60“Fahr. — must  be 
strictly  attended  to  when  practicable.  The  patient’s 
bed-clothes  must  be  sufficient  and  comfortable,  with- 
out being  too  thick  or  heavy.  It  -will  be  a good 
plan  to  do  away  with  curtains  of  all  kinds ; and  on  the 
whole,  a weU-made  hair-mattress,  upon  an  ii’on  bed- 
stead, is  far  preferable  to  a feather-bed ; it  admits  of 
the  patient's  linen  being  more  easily  changed,  and 
the  posterior  smTace  of  the  body  can  be  more  readily 
examined  fi’om  time  to  time,  and  attended  to,  if 
there  seems  any  disposition  to  the  formation  of  bed- 
sores. 

Food  and  Drink. — It  is  often  thought  that  the  food 
and  drink  of  the  patient  in  t)q')hus  are  subjects  in 
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which  the  pliysiciaii  has  no  right  to  meddle ; and 
yet  it  is  incalcidable  how  much  mischief  is  done  in 
fever  cases  by  injudicious  management  of  the  patient 
with  respect  to  his  ordinary  food  and  drink.  Ill 
effects  occur  in  two  ways : either  the  patient  is 
pressed  witli  various  articles  of  food  and  drink  until 
his  stomach  is  surfeited  ; or,  on  the  otlier  liand,  the 
jiatient  is  literally  starved,  under  the  impression  that 
food  will  add  to  the  inflammatory  excitement  which 
is  supposed  to  be  pi’esent.  The  storvation  })lan  of 
treatment,  based  on  a phlogistic  pathology,  has,  when 
combined  with  depletion,  consigned  numbers  to  the 
grave.  Impressed  with  the  force  of  this  trutli,  the 
late  Dr.  Graves  was  in  the  haliit  of  saying  that  he 
Avished  it  to  be  inscribed  on  his  tomb,  as  his  most 
honourable  memorial,  that  he  had  fed  fevers.  In  this 
is  recognised  a great  practical  truth  : the  maintenance 
of  life  sup})oses  metamoiphosis  of  the  tissues,  and 
metamoiphosis  of  the  tissues  suj)po.ses  nutrition, 
Avhich  in  its  turn  requires  a regular  supjily  of  aliment 
to  the  stomach.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  hoAvever, 
that  the  fever  patient  is  not  in  a condition  to  assi- 
milate nutritious  materials  to  the  same  extent  as  if 
he  Avere  in  the  state  of  health.  The  supply  of  food 
must  therefore  be  of  the  mildest  and  blandest  kind, 
Avhile  it  is  moderate  in  quantity.  Broths,  soups, 
nutritious  jellies,  and  such  like  liquid  aliments  are 
useful ; but  I see  no  objection  to  the  patient  getting  in 
moderate  quantities  any  ordinary  kind  of  light  solid 
food,  roast  or  boiled,  if  ho  chooses  to  ask  for  it ; and 
this  I have  known  patients  occasionally  to  do. 
Indeed  Stokes  relates  a case,  at  once  singular  and 
instructive,  in  Avhich  a delicate  patient,  supposed  to 
be  moribund  in  foA'er,  Avas  proA'oked  by  the  saA^oury 
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odour  of  corned  l)eef  and  cal)bage,  whicli  were  being 
dressed  in  the  kitchen,  and  insisted  on  a substantial 
plate  or  dishful  being  brought  to  her  bedside.  It 
was  thought  of  little  consequence  to  indulge  the  freak 
of  a dying  person ; but,  strange  to  say,  the  patient  re- 
covered straightway,  despite  tliis  outrageous  contemjjt 
for  the  rules  of  scholastic  tlierapeutics.  The  rational 
conclusion  from  this  and  many  similar  cases  isoVjvdously 
that  a regular  supply  of  nutrient  materials  is  indispeas- 
able  to  the  maintenance  of  life  in  t}q)hus  as  well  as  in 
health.  We  must  avoid  excess  and  repletion,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  weakening  the  already  low  system  of 
the  patient  by  starvation,  on  the  other ; it  is  a good 
common-sense  plan  to  allow  the  patient  at  the  msual 
meal  times  a reasonable  amount  of  light  nutritious 
food.  Thus,  between  nine  and  ten  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  let  him  have  a cup  of  tea  or  coffee  well 
diluted  with  milk,  with  toast ; one  o’clock,  as  the 
usual  hour  of  lunch,  will  be  a good  time  for  gi^■ing  a 
couple  of  glasses  of  sound  wine,  with  a biscuit  or 
something  equally  light ; between  three  and  four 
o’clock  the  patient  may  have  something  in  the  shape 
of  dimier,  and  this  may  be  either  good  strong  beef-tea 
with  toast,  or  occasionally  a little  light  animal  food,  if 
the  patient  desires  it,  and  is  in  a condition  to  bear  it;  at, 
or  about,  eight  p.  m.  the  patient  may  have  some  very 
light  and  unexciting  supper,  as  arrow-root,  and  this  is 
another  excellent  time  for  administering  a couple  of 
glasses  of  some  cordial  and  sustaining  Avine.  Xow  let 
there  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  indications  here  detailed  ; 
the  object  is  to  support  the  system  by  a moderate 
and  judicious  supply  of  nourishment  at  seasonable  in- 
tervals, but  to  avoid  repletion  of  the  stomach,  on  the 
one  hand,  by  the  slops  and  endless  fiirrago  of  tlie  sick 
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room,  just  as  much  as  starvation  on  the  other.  It 
Avill  be  found  that  by  thus  regulating  the  diet  of  the 
])atient,  we  sliall  most  readily  save  him  from  the 
teasing  and  over-anxious  solicitations  of  friends,  who 
are  jierpetually,  through  mistaken  kindness,  urging 
upon  him  food  and  drinks  in  every  conceivable  shape, 
besides  fruits  and  condiments  of  various  kinds,  which 
with  his  medicines  do  not  leave  his  stomach  one 
unoccu})ied  half  hour  in  the  day.  The  state  of 
})erpetual  drench  in  which  the  stomacli  is  thus  often 
maintained  between  jdiysic  and  slops  luus  the  most 
injurious  eHect  in  many  cases.  Wliilc  tlie  patient 
can  digest  and  assimilate  a certain  moderate  amount 
of  nutriment  in  typhus,  the  stomach  and  intestines 
are  wholly  incapable  of  mastering  the  heterogeneous 
ingesta  thrown  into  them  in  many  instances.  Irrita- 
tion of  the  gastric  membrane,  with  gaseous  distension 
and  nausea,  vomiting,  and  sometimes  incontrollable 
hiccough,  are  but  too  often  the  consequence.  In  other 
instances  tympanitis  becomes  the  most  ])n)ininent 
feature,  and  then,  as  already  ex[)lained,  we  have  a 
paralytic  state  of  the  intestines  to  deal  with,  in  which 
there  may  or  may  not  be  nausea  and  vomiting,  with 
iueirectivc  irritable  diarrhoea,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
passive  accumulation  of  gases  and  liquids  in  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen. 

When  the  patient  is  convalescing,  the  utmost  care 
must  be  exercised  in  the  choice  of  food,  and  the  more 
solid  meats,  as  beef  and  mutton,  must  be  withheld 
for  at  least  a week  or  ten  days  after  convalescence 
has  well  begun.  I have  known  the  incautious  use  of 
mutton  cliop,  which  is  often  craved  for  by  the 
patient,  to  produce  diarilioea,  and  occasionally  a dys- 
enteric attack,  lasting  for  some  weeks  ; this  weakens 
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the  patient  veiy  much,  tlirows  liirn  back,  as  the  saying 
is,  and  more  rarely  sets  up  an  irritative  secondary 
fever  ; in  exceptional  cases  death  has  ensued,  witli 
too  much  reason  to  trace  tlie  commencement  of  tlie 
fatal  symptoms  to  the  incautious  use  of  solid  animal 
diet. 

Thirst — This  is  often  a symptom  of  an  urgent 
character,  and  there  are  few  cases  of  fever  in  which 
thirst  is  not  a trouble  to  the  patient,  and  a difficulty 
to  the  physician.  It  is  no  doubt  right  that  a natural 
desire  should  be  gratified,  and  nothing  is  more  im- 
perative and  uncontrollable  than  the  perpetual  craving 
for  drink  in  many  cases  of  typhus.  There  is  no  harm 
in  allowing  the  patient  a moderate  amount  of  cooling 
chink  of  almost  any  kind  from  the  outset ; but  we 
must  resolutely  set  om-  faces  against  drenching  the 
patient  with  slops  of  every  conceivable  nature,  and 
. in  unlimited  quantity,  at  every  moment  that  he  calls 
for  drink.  Cold  water  in  mouthfuls,  very  slowly 
swallowed,  often  allays  the  inordinate  thirst  more 
than  deep  chaughts  rapidly  and  greedily  swallowed ; 
small  lumps  of  ice  placed  on  the  tongue,  and  allowed 
to  dissolve  slowly,  likewise  assuage  thirst ; subacid 
but  well-ripened  fruits,  as  oranges  and  grapes,  are 
hkewise  occasionally  useful ; good  Fi’ench  wines,  as 
Claret  and  Burgundy,  mixed  or  not  with  water,  as  the 
case  may  otherwise  demand,  are  also  efficacious ; 
efiervescent  draughts,  as  soda  and  seltzer  waters,  are 
often  grateful,  and,  where  circumstances  admit  of  it, 
French  or  Ehenish  efiervescing  wines  are  particularly 
pleasmg  to  many  patients.  Amongst  specifics  against 
thirst,  the  preparations  of  camphor  are  those  most 
often  useful ; the  ordinary  Mistina  camphoi'ce,  in  half 
ounce  or  ounce  doses,  may  be  exhibited,  and  often 
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with  excellent  effects.  Murray’s  fluid  camphor  is  also 
of  much  use. 

Heat  of  skin  is  occasionally  one  of  the  most  in- 
tolerable symptoms  in  typhus.  The  cutaneous  sur- 
face may  be  much  relieved  by  carefid  rubbing  with 
soft  dry  Turkish  towels  once  or  twice  in  the  day  ; 
sponging  the  body  and  limbs  with  warm  vinegar  and 
water,  if  done  so  as  to  avoid  the  risk  of  chilliim  the 
patient,  will  be  found  most  grateful  and  refreshing. 
The  effect  of  this  is  excellent ; it  thoroughly  cleanses 
the  skin,  and  for  a dry  hot  surface,  with  intense  calor 
mordax,  substitutes  a softened  state  of  the  integument, 
with  but  a vcny  moderate  and  quite  tolerable  heat  for 
some  hours  subsequently. 

Attention  to  the  state  of  the  primai  vioi  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  in  the  management  of  fever  cases. 
An  occasional  enema  of  soaj)  and  water,  when  the 
action  of  the  intestines  is  sluggish,  will  ])romote  sleep 
and  the  general  tranquillity  of  the  j)ati('ut,  relieving 
heat  t)f  head,  and  even  delirium  and  restle.ssness. 
lletention  of  urine,  though  not  a very  common  occur- 
rence, is  one  which,  when  neglet^ted,  may  give  rise  to 
symptoms  of  the  most  alarming  kind,  and,  if  allowed 
to  continue  unrelieved  till  too  late,  may  be  the  direct 
and  sole  cause  of  a fatal  issue  in  a case  which  other- 
wise would  in  all  probability  end  favourably.  Thus  I 
have  known  of  an  instance  in  which  a patient,  a female, 
on  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  day  of  fever,  was  in 
a moribund  condition  after  protracted  convuLsions 
verging  into  coma  from  the  ignorance  or  neglect  of 
her  attendant  (a  homoeopathic  practitioner).  Another 
opinion  (that  of  Dr.  Corrigan)  was  sought  when  the 
case  was  in  extremis^  and  then  only  was  it  ascer- 
tained that  the  bladder  was  distended  to  above  the 
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umbilicus ; tlu?  catheter  drew  off  a bucketful  of 
most  foul  and  putrid  urine,  and  tiie  patient  recovered 
with  the  sequel  of  a chronic  cystitis,  which  la.sted 
some  three  or  four  months. 

Both  in  private  practice,  and  in  patients  presenting 
themselves  in  hospital,  cases  are  often  met  with 
which,  so  to  speak,  have  been  “ spoiled  ” from  the  out- 
set. Under  the  mistaken  impression  that  an  abortive 
action  may  be  induced  in  the  fever,  various  specific 
]3lans  of  treatment  are  still  in  vogue.  Thus,  one 
practitioner  supposes  that  he  can  prevent  his  cuses 
running  on  into  regular  typhus  by  vomiting  them, 
another  by  purging  them,  or  depleting  them  from 
the  outset.  Any  of  these  processes  may  have  a 
most  decided  and  unfavourable  influence  over  the 
patient’s  chances  of  recovery.  Tliis  is  especially  true 
of  the  plan  of  treatment  by  emetics  and  purgatives. 

Physic. — As  a general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that 
physic  is  to  be  avoided  in  typhus,  unless  and  until  it 
is  clearly  required,  and  then  it  should  be  administered 
with  well-deflned  purpose.  Gommon  sense  seems  the 
best  guide  in  these  cases  ; and  yet  there  is  often  great 
difficulty  in  satisfying  the  expectations  and  requii’e- 
ments  of  friends,  unless  the  physician  seems  to  be 
actively  physicking  liis  patient  from  the  begmning  to 
the  end  of  the  case.  A little  moral  coiuage  and 
firmness,  if  based  on  real  pathological  knowledge,  will, 
however,  usually  overcome  difficidties  of  this  kind. 

From  the  views  that  we  have  inculcated  through- 
out  of  the  pathology  of  fever,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  that  no  specific  plan  of  treatment  in  typhus  wdU 
be  here  recommended.  We  have  no  faith  in  eflbrts 
to  cut  short  the  fever  ; we  cannot  advise  emetics  for 
the  purpose  of  causing  the  fever  to  abort ; we  cannot 
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propose  to  ourselves  to  sweat  the  patient  out  of  his 
fever;  nor  can  we  hope  to  effect  the  same  object  by 
purgatives  or  diuretics.  What  then,  it  may  be  asked, 
is  the  duty  of  the  physician  at  the  bedside  of  a 
patient  in  typhus  ? Is  he  to  stand  idle,  and  wait  till 
this  or  that  striking  symptom  calls  for  his  interfer- 
ence ? Certainly  not ; he  knows  from  experience 
that  the  tendency  of  the  disease  is  for  the  patient 
to  sink,  and,  as  it  were,  for  life  to  go  out  by 
a gradual  process  of  extinction  of  the  vital  powers, 
lie  is  tlien  to  anticipate  by  every  means  within 
Ids  power  this  tendency  to  sink.  He  must  in  fact 
feed,  supjiort,  stimulate,  and  so  far,  as  well  as  in 
other  ways  more  distinctly  medical,  treat  the  case 
while  it  is  under  the  inlluence  of  the  disease,  as  to 
make  it  live  through  the  period  of  the  fever  if 
jiossible.  He  is  in  the  position  of  the  captain  of  a 
shi[),  Avho  skilfully  makes  his  vessel  ride  out  the 
storm,  not  by  any  one  specific  mode  of  action,  but  by 
a combination  of  skill,  intrepidity,  and  readiness, 
which  enables  him  to  see  at  once  every  pos.dble 
source  of  danger,  and  use  every  means  at  his  com- 
mand to  obviate  it.  This  may  be  looked  upon  ius  the 
firet  great  cardinal  rule  in  the  management  of  fever. 

While  feeding,  supporting,  and  stimulating  his 
patient,  the  physician  must  be  for  ever  on  the  watch 
for  the  several  local  complications  which  so  often,  as 
we  have  seen,  present  themselves  incidentally  in  the 
coiLTse  of  typhus,  invading  now  this  organ,  now  that. 
He  must  be  prepared  to  anticipate  these  affections,  and 
must  make  it  a part  of  his  daily  duty  to  examine  with 
care  the  various  important  organs,  as  those  of  the  head, 
chest,  and  abdomen.  And  Avhile  he  carries  out  the 
all-important  indications  already  given  as  to  feechng. 
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supporting,  and  stimulating  the  patient,  lie  must  be 
prepared  to  act  boldly,  as  experience  dictates  to  be 
best  and  safest,  with  regard  to  the  local  secondary 
affections  before  enumerated.  Thus  it  may  happen 
that  while  he  is  obliged,  by  the  presence  of  a t5'phoid 
pneumonia,  to  abstract  some  ounces  of  blood  by  cup- 
ping from  the  chest,  he  is  at  the  same  time  called  upon 
to  stimulate  his  patient’s  system  by  an  unlimited  supply 
of  wine,  or  it  may  be  stronger  stimulants,  which  may 
afford  the  only  possible  chance  of  saving  life. 

At  the  outset  of  typhus  there  is,  in  some  cases, 
such  an  amount  of  pyrexial  re-action,  as  to  indicate 
the  employment  of  the  ordinary  febrifuge  remedies. 
Lideed,  if  given  with  caution,  diaphoretics  are  useful 
in  a good  many  cases  during  the  first  week  ; they 
must  not,  however,  be  pushed  to  the  extent  of  produc- 
ing excessive  sweat,  or  in  any  way  weakening  or 
lowering  the  system.  The  acetate  of  ammonia  or 
the  citrate  of  ammonia  given  in  effervescence  will  be 
often  found  grateful.  The  Pulvis  Jacobi  veri  and  the 
ordinary  Pulvis  antimonialis  are  also  safe  if  given  in 
moderate  doses.  Tartar  emetic  is  not,  in  my  opinion, 
either  a safe  or  advisable  remedy  in  typhus.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  we  have  to  deal  -with  an 
extremely  prostrate  state  of  the  circulation,  over 
which  we  know  antimony  to  have  much  depressing 
power.  All  medicines  of  the  diaphoretic  class  must 
be  used  with  the  greatest  possible  caution  in  ty|3hus. 

We  have  so  constantly  alluded  to  the  question  of 
venesection  in  typhus,  that  it  is  only  uecessaiy  to 
enter  our  protest  against  it  here  formally  once  more. 
In  saying  this,  I am  perfectly  well  aware  that  some 
few  physicians  still  pursue  the  practice  of  bleeding  in 
typhus  ; but  as  once  forcibly  remarked  to  me  by 
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Stokes,  it  only  proves  how  liard  it  is  to  kill  some 
people. 

Under  the  head  of  perioclics^  preparations  of  bark 
have  been  used  in  typhus,  but  the  indications  are 
neither  so  clear  nor  so  successful  for  the  use  of  these 
drugs  in  typhus  as  in  other  t3rpes  of  fever.  While 
then  we  cannot  say  that  the  decoction  or  tincture  of 
bark,  or  the  sulphate  of  quinine,  is  very  clearly  indi- 
cated for  the  treatment  of  the  typhous  grouj)  of 
fevers,  there  are  many  cases  undoubtedly  in  whicli 
cinchona  or  quina  will  be  found  of  use.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  bark,  in  any  foi'in,  constitutes  the 
best  and  simplest  medicament  which  can  be  employed 
in  those  cases  in  which  there  is  no  secondary  com- 
plication, and  when  no  ]iositive  indiaition  for  s[)ecilic 
treatment  exists.  Now  in  many  of  such  ca.sc*s,  witli  a 
view  to  tlie  moral  effect  u})on  the  ])atient  himself,  as 
Avell  as  for  tlie  satisfaction  of  friends,  it  is  desirable 
that  some  medicine  sliould  be  administered  at  stated 
intervals.  Tliis  exj)edient  is  not  only  a justifiable 
but  a necessary  one : it  establishes  order,  maintains 
confidence,  and,  where  such  a medicine  as  quinine  is 
used,  is  of  positive  service  to  the  patient. 

We  Avill  now  siqipose  a case  of  fever,  under  judici- 
ous management,  progressing  to  the  seventh  or  eighth 
day ; bland  nutritious  food  has  been  supplied  at  regular 
periods ; every  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  state 
of  the  prima3  vio3 ; the  pulse,  the  tongue,  and  the 
skin  have  been  carefully  watched ; and  there  is  as 
yet  nothing  about  the  case  to  indicate  positive 
danger,  or  to  call  for  active  interference  on  the  pm-t 
of  the  ph)'^sician.  In  the  hands  of  an  experienced 
practitioner,  a case  such  as  we  have  just  indicated 
Avill,  in  all  probability,  be  brought  to  a favoimable 
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issue ; on  the  contrary,  in  the  hands  of  a rash  and 
inexperienced  practitioner,  the  events  of  the  next 
three  days  may  bring  the  patient  to  death’s  door,  and 
in  many  such  instances,  life  ls  lost.  Tlie  fundamental 
difference  in  the  two  cases  will  be  found  to  be  this : 
that  in  the  former  case,  the  natural  tendency  to 
sinking  and  collapse  which  characterises  the  fever 
has  been  anticipated;  in  the  latter,  no  precautioashave 
been  taken  against  the  tendency  to  sink  at  this  period 
of  the  fever ; and  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  the  case, 
that  the  treatment  pursued,  whether  by  purgatives  or 
diuretics,  or  again  by  general  depletion,  has  hurried 
on  the  fatal  issue.  It  is  precisely  at  this  period, 
between  the  seventh  and  tenth  day,  when  the 
symptoms  present  give  an  aU  but  negative  result,  that 
the  experience  of  the  practical  physician  who  has 
seen  much  of  tjq^hus  is  of  such  value  to  his  patient. 
This  is  the  period  when  a moderate  amount  of 
stimulation  and  moderate  nutriment,  exhibited  by  a 
bold  but  skilful  hand,  prevent  the  patient  from  pass- 
ing into  the  typhous  collapse,  so  often  fatal  both  in 
endemic  and  epidemic  visitations. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  lay  do'wn  any  definite 
rules  of  treatment  for  cases  just  at  this  period.  In 
general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  both  safe 
and  judicious  practice  to  exhibit  wine  (in  small 
quantities  at  first)  on  the  seventh  or  eighth  day  of 
the  disease.  It  requires  the  nicest  judgment  in  these 
cases  to  determine  how  far  we  may  go  vith  stimula- 
tion. It  is  of  less  consequence  to  the  patient,  however, 
in  most  cases  to  err  by  giving  wine  too  early  or  in 
excessive  quantity  than  to  defer  it  too  long.  It  is 
the  safer  plan,  therefore,  to  administer  a few  ounces 
of  wdne,  experimentally  as  it  were,  during  the  first 
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day.  It'  no  excitement  of  tlie  pulse  or  heart  be  pro- 
duced, tile  stiniLilaut  may  be  kept  up,  fijr  we  must  bear 
ill  luiud  that  [irostratiou  and  sinking  are  the  general 
characteristics  ot  the  disease.  In  some  cases  wine 
given  even  in  small  quantities  excites  the  heart  and 
pulse,  and  in  such  instances  it  is  rarely  beneficial.  As 
we  have  before  shown,  if  cerebral  excitement  and  the 
dry  baked  conchtion  of  the  tongue  are  jiroduced  by 
Avine,  it  is  worse  than  useless  to  continue  its  exhibi- 
tion. The  seventh  day  may  be  taken  as  that  on 
Avhich  we  may  commence  the  stimulant  plan  of 
treatment,  cautiously,  as  before  remai-ked,  and  as  it 
Avere  experimentally;  Imt  1 believe  it  Avould  be 
better  to  run  the  risk  ot  stimulants  disagreeing 
in  a IcAV  cases,  than  in  the  majority  to  alloAv  the 
prostrating  ellbits  of  the  disease  to  steal  a mai-ch 
upon  us. 

It  IS  nnpossible  to  state  Avhat  quantity  of  wine  will 
be  required  in  dillerent  oases,  but  avo  may  commence 
Avith  Iroin  three  to  six  ounces  as  a geiu>ral  rule.  In 
pi  1a  ate  [iiactice,  and  in  families  where  we  know  the 
cost  of  Avmes  is  not  a matter  of  consideration,  the 
higher  class  of  French  wines  may  be  used  with  great 
advantage  in  the  first  and  secoml  Aveeks  of  tvphiis  ; 
they  produce  an  exhilarating  elU'ct  Avithout  exciting 
the  heart  or  brain.  Lafitte  and  Chateau  xMargaux 
are  excellent  for  this  purpose ; A'olnay  or  Chainber- 
tin  are  suitable  Avhere  a more  considerable  effect 
from  Avine  is  desirable,  as  these  Ihirgimdy  Avines 
have  greater  body  and  strengtli  tlian  those  of  the 
Claret  vintages.  Sherry  and  Madeira  are  useful,  and 
must  be  enqiloyed  Avhere  early  sinking  is  imminent. 
Port  answers  the  same  purpose,  but  is  heaAuer  on  the 
stomach.  The  effervescent  Avines,  Avhether  French  or 
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lllienisli,  are  very  refreshing,  and  especially  useful 
where  thirst  is  much  complained  of. 

In  hospital  practice  our  moans  are  of  course  much 
more  limited,  and  we  must  be  content  with  sheriy  or 
port ; whiskey  and  water  may  often  well  supply  the 
place  of  any  wine,  and  when  sinking  seems  imminent, 
hot  whiskey  or  brandy  punch  forms  one  of  the  best 
and  most  effective  stimulants.  When  the  case  is  in 
extremis^  the  best  wine  is  but  a poor  substitute  for 
sound  brandy  or  whiskey  punch,  which  must  be 
given  ad  libitum.  But  the  great  secret  in  reference 
to  stimulants  is,  I believe,  not  so  much  to  give  them 
in  large  quantities  Avhen  the  patient  Is  in  extreme 
danger,  as  to  anticipate  sinking  by  the  timely  admi- 
nistration of  wine  or  brandy.  It  is  therefore  a safe 
ride  to  commence  the  use  of  some  stimulant  on  or 
about  the  . seventh  day,  being  guided  by  the  nature  of 
the  case  as  to  what  class  of  stimulant  we  shall  select. 
There  are  many  memorable  cases  on  record,  which 
prove  the  extraordinary  tolerance  of  stimulants  in 
fever  ; the  case  of  one  patient,  given  by  Stokes,  can- 
not be  easily  paralleled.  Within  twenty-one  days  he 
consumed  twenty-four  bottles  of  wiue,  besides  which 
he  used  six  bottles  of  brandy,  a quantity  sufficient  to 
keep  another  individual  in  a state  of  permanent  in- 
toxication, but  which  had  only  the  effect  in  him  of 
keeping  the  system  up  to  par,  without  ever  produc- 
ing the  slightest  approach  to  intoxication.  Li  the 
exhibition  of  Avine,  the  state  of  the  tongue,  the  pulse, 
and  the  heart,  constitutes  oim  chief  guide  as  to  ivlie- 
ther  the  case  is  improving  under  its  use,  or  the  con- 
trary. Thus  if  the  tongue  becomes  moist,  moderate 
in  volume,  and  steady  when  protruded,  without 
tremulousness,  it  is  all  but  certain  the  exhibition  of 
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Avine  is  agreeing  Avith  tJie  patient.  If,  on  the  other 
iiand,  the  tongue  becomes  dry,  crusted,  and  tremulous 
the  chances  are  that  Avine  Avill  not  do  in  sucli  a case.’ 
We  liave  already  fully  considered  the  indications 
furnished  by  the  pidse  and  heart. 

here  Avine  fails,  or  shoAV's  a tendency  to  excite 
tlie  brain  and  nerves,  ethereal  preparations  avuII  some- 
times be  borne  Avith  good  effect.  The  nitric,  sul- 
phuric, or  chloric  ether  may  be  exhibiteil  in’  any 
simple  vehicle,  in  doses  of  twenty  to  sixty  drojis. 
Caibonate  of  ammonia  or  the  aromatic  spirits  of 
ammonia  may  be  given  for  the  same  imr[)ose.  But 
as  caibonate  ot  ammonia  has  a purgative  eflect  in 
some  cases,  its  exhibition  must  be  Avatched  carefully. 
It  is,  as  before  stated,  an  excellent  addition  to  the 
senega  mixture,  Avhere  no  irritation  of  the  bowels 
exists. 

Musk  and  camphor  are  remedies  ol‘  some  value 
Avhere  depression  Avith  nervous  excitement  exists; 
musk  may  be  given  in  from  two  to  ten  grain  doses, 
and  is  often  highly  ellicacious.  It  is  Avell  suited  for 
patients  of  high  nervous  temperament,  and  in  the 
incipient  [periods  of  Avhat  Ave  have  called  the  ddiriutn 
t)  emeus  oj  typhus.  Its  expense  is  the  only  objection 
to  Its  use.  The  fluid  camphor  is  also  an  excellent 
leinedy,  and  it  is  often  useful  in  cases  of  delirium 
such  as  Ave  have  described,  as  Avell  as  in  others  where 
nausea  preATiils  to  any  extent. 

In  a com})licated  case  of  tyjihus  at  an  advanced 
stage,  the  junior  physician  is  often  at  a loss  to  knoAv 
Avhether  stimulants  are  acting  favourably,  or  the  con- 
trary, and  Avhethcr  their  use  should  be  persevered  in 
oi  not.  The  folloAving  rules,  furnished  by  a physician 
of  gieat  piactical  experience,  Avill  be  found  rehable 
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as  guides  in  the  administmtioii  of  wines  t<j  a patient 
in  typlius  fever. 

1.  If  tlie  tongue  become  more  dry  and  leaked,  it 
generally  does  harm;  if  it  become  moist,  it  generally 
does  good. 

2.  If  tlie  pulse  become  quicker,  it  does  harm ; if 
it  be  rendered  slower,  it  does  good. 

3.  If  the  skin  become  liot  and  parched,  it  does  harm ; 
if  it  become  more  comfortably  moist,  it  does  good. 

4.  If  the  breathing  become  more  hurried,  it  does 
harm;  if  it  become  more  deep  and  sIoav,  it  does  good. 

5.  If  the  patient  become  more  and  more  restless,  • 
it  does  harm  ; if  he  become  more  and  more  tranquil, 
it  does  good. 

In  cases  of  low  tjq^e  and  without  complication, 
where  Ave  have  a good  and  reliable  private  cellar  to 
draw  upon,  the  treatment  may  be  often  made  to 
consist  in  great  part  of  the  liberal  use  of  AAuue.  If 
the  patient  has  a choice  it  may  be  indulged,  and  to 
prevent  his  tiring  of  the  repetition  of  one  kind  of 
wine  constantly,  Ave  may  alternate  between  Clarets 
and  Burgundies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese'  wines  on  the  other.  In  a case  recently 
treated  by  myself  in  conjunction  with  a A'eiy  able 
and  accomplished  physician,  in  the  south  of  L’elaud, 
and  in  Avhich  Ave  had  likewise  the  assistance  of  another 
gentleman  of  considerable  experience,  the  stimula- 
tion employed  Avas  almost  eiithely  by  AAuue.  For 
days  together  the  patient  had  tliree  full  glasses  of 
best  pale  dry  sherry,  three  of  claret  (Lahtte),  and  three 
of  prime  old  port,  Avith  some  three  glasses  of  muUed 
port  in  addition.  Wine  Avas  given  b}’-  night  as  Avell 
as  by  day  in  this  instance,  less  frequently  of  coui'se 
in  the  latter  period.  This  case  recovered. 
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Typhus,  tliougli  ill  some  respects  so  formidable  a 
disease,  is  in  otlier  asjiects  one  satisfactory  to  tlie 
jiatierit  and  to  the  jiractitloner.  The  progress  and 
duration  of  typhus  are  well  defined,  and  if'’ the  case 
be  not  fatal,  the  disease  is  rajiidly  and  finally  extin- 
guished, and  coin})lete  convalescence  is  speedily 
brought  about  in  the  majority  of  in.stances.  A 
latent  tuberculous  tendency  may,  it  is  true,  be 
t tilled  into  jilay  just  when  the  fever  is  coming  to  a 
close,  but  this  is  certainly  a rare  and  exceptional 
occuiience.  Inflammations  in  the  jiarotidiean  re- 
gions occasionally  leave  troublesome  swellings  alter 
the  fever  has  subsided.  In  other  instances,  bed- 
sores may  degenerate  into  chronic  fistuhe,  which 
leijuire  attention  for  a couple  of  months,  or  even  a 
more  protracted  period,  subseijuent  to  the  attack  of 
fever. 

^\  ith  the  exce[)tions  Just  indicated,  and  making 
due  allowance  for  its  mortality,  typhus  fever  i.^ 
jieihaps,  one  of  the  safest  diseases  for  the  [latient  to 
have  passed  through.  In  common  parlance,  “ it 
leaves  no  stimj  behind  /V;”  while  at  the  same  time 
one  attack  of  typhus  confers  a very  great,  though 
not  an  absolutely  comjilete,  immunity  fi-om  a secoiul 
attack  of  the  disease.  Instances  do  occur,  however, 
in  ^^hich  the  same  individual  suffers  from  a second, 
01  e\en  a third  attack  of  the  disease,  but  thev  are  of 
most  extreme  rarity.  The  constitution  often  seems 
to  undergo  a renovation;  when  the  patient  has 
passed  through  typhus,  he  will  be  obseiA’ed  to  be- 
come moie  lobust,  and  this  as  Avell  in  the  case  of 
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adults  as  in  tlic  young  of  both  sexes.  In  some  cases 
there  is  a decided  tendency  to  obesity  after  the 
fever,  and  in  youtiis  tlie  process  of  growth  Ls  often 
accelerated.  So  far,  tlien,  from  tlie  sj^stem  being 
impaired  by  an  attack  of  t}"jdiiis,  I believe  tliat  the 
life  of  a patient  wlio  has  passed  through  this  disease 
in  its  pure  form  is  of  improved  commercial  value, 
and  ought  to  be  insuied  upon  favourable  terms,  I 
know  of  but  one  unpleasant  consequence  resulting 
from  typhus,  — I allude  to  the  occasional  falling  off 
of  the  hair  duiing  and  subsequent  to  convalescence. 
It  grows  well  again  in  some  cases,  but  most  often  it 
fails  to  be  reproduced  as  abundantly  as  before. 
Having  this  result  in  view,  I believe  it  would  be 
better  to  shorten  the  hair  by  careful  cutting, 
whether  in  males  or  females,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  second  week  of  the  fever.  If  required  by  the 
state  of  the  head  or  cerebral  organs,  the  hair  may  be 
cut  close  or  shaved  without  much  scruple,  knowing 
as  we  do  that  it  will  eventually  fall  out.  We  have 
no  right,  however,  to  make  hasty  and  inconsiderate 
orders  for  the  shaving  of  the  head,  till  we  are 
satisfied  that  it  is  a necessary  step.  We  may  here 
remark  on  the  singular  tendency  to  the  develop- 
ment of  lice,  in  extraordinary  multitudes,  on  the  hair 
of  the  head  and  other  parts  of  the  body  in  cases  of 
typhus  ; and  this  in  individuals  of  the  most  scrupu- 
lously delicate  and  cleanly  habits.  The  powdered 
Stavis  agria  is  of  use  in  destroying  these  vermin ; 
it  may  be  sprinkled  through  the  hair  pretty  tlnckly 
for  the  purpose.  Mercmial  inunction  is  also  fatal  to 
them,  but  the  head  must  be  shaved  in  some  cases 
before  they  can  be  entirely  got  rid  of.  Do  what 
we  will,  however,  their  vitality  cannot  in  some  in- 
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stances  be  destroyed  while  the  fever  lasts,  but  on  its 
cessation  they  gradually  disappear. 

With  res})ect  to  tlie  question  of  contagion  in 
t}qjhus,  I have  much  difficulty  in  expressing  myself. 
It  woidd  be  idle  to  look  to  contagion  for  tlie  origin 
and  propagation  of  the  wide  spread  epidemics  of 
tyi)]ius  which  have  so  largely  decimated  these 
countries.  Whether  personal  contagion  be  possible 
in  tjq)lius  under  a S3^stem  of  [lerfect  ventilation,  I am 
not  prepared  to  say.  But  I can  have  no  manner  of 
doubt  that  under  existing  conditions,  as  found  in  the 
sickroom  in  private,  or  in  the  wards  of  an  hospital,  the 
vitiated  atmos[)here  whicli  surrounds  the  ty[)hus 
])atient  is  ca[)able  of  generating  tlie  same  disease  in 
those  previously  in  perfect  health. 

The  mortality'  in  typhus  is  very  formidable,  being 
not  less  than  one  in  three  in  most  of  the  Irish 
epidemics,  and  sometimes  higher.  As  a general 
rule,  the  mortality"  seems  gi-eater  amongst  intem- 
perate ])ersons  than  amongst  those  of  well-regulated 
habits  ; it  is  also  grc'ater  amongst  the  upper  classes 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  attacked,  and 
ill  males  than  in  females.  Age,  however,  seems  to 
have  an  important  iniluence  in  this  last  respect.  In 
young  persons  of  both  sexes,  under  twenty  years  of 
age,  the  mortality  in  typhus  seems  the  same  in  males 
as  in  females.  In  persons  above  twentj"  years  of  age, 
nearly  twice  as  many  males  die  as  females. 

Typhus  has  been  from  the  earhest  times  a formid- 
able disease  in  Ireland  ; and  in  the  works  of  Kutty, 
Ilogers,  0‘Connor,  M‘Bride  and  others,  very  ex- 
cellent descriptions  of  typhus  cases  may  be  read, 
showing  an  extraordinary  similarity  to  the  cases  we 
now  daily  meet  with. 
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Under  the  inline  of  tjjjjhus  syncupali%  or  .sinPdnff 
typhus,  11  veiy  fatal  form  of  fever  is  indicated.  Its 
chief  cliaracteristics  are  a tendency  to  rapidlj^  fatal 
issue  from  syncope,  with  general  failure  of  the  powers 
of  life.  It  does  not  seem  to  lie  jiositively  deter- 
mined that  the  disease  is  strictly  a form  of  t\7)hu.s. 
Cases  of  this  form  of  fever  occurred  during  the 
celebrated  siege  of  Saragossa  in  1809,  and  else- 
where during  Napoleon’s  campaigns  ; somewhat 
similar  cases  are  related  by  American  authors. 

The  “ Febris  beUica,”  which  has  at  various  times 
decimated  Europe  in  periods  subsequent  to  the  gi’eat 
wars  which  agitated  the  continent,  seems  to  have 
embraced  various  forms  of  Coutinued  fever,  typhus 
amongst  the  rest.  In  the  late  Eussian  Avar  tAqihus 
preA^ailed  amongst  the  Alhed  as  well  as  the  Eussian 
troops,  but,  as  I have  elseAvhere  shown,  it  Avas  not 
the  predominant  tAq^e  of  disease. 
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TYniOID  FEVEK. 

Tyfhoid,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  desigiuitecl,  Enteric 
fever,  constitutes  a variety  of  disease  well  distin- 
guished from  tyi^hus  in  certain  of  its  clinical  features, 
but  mainly  by  the  tendency  which  it  displays  to  the 
engagement  of  the  intestinal  tract  in  a sj)ecific  form 
of  secondary  lesion.  It  is  occasionally  known  by  the 
term  dothion-enterite,  derived  from  the  Greek  words 
ooSiov,  a pim])le,  amd  evr-pov,  intestine,  from  the  pre- 
sence of  the  pimple  or  pustule-like  elevations  ex- 
hibited on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  small  intestines 
in  the  progress  of  the  disease.  This  vai'iety  of  fever 
has  also  been  more  recently  termed  “ pythogenic,” 
from  TTuScov,  rotting,  and  ylyvofxai,  I beget,  by  reason 
of  the  frequently  observed,  though  by  no  means 
necessary  or  constant,  relation  between  this  class  of 
febrile  affections  and  such  physical  tigencies  as  foul 
air,  defective  ventilation  and  sewage,  and  emanations 
from  decomposing  animal  refuse  and  ordure,  especially 
human. 

Tjq)hoid  fever  is  essentially  a disease  of  Continued 
type,  insidious  in  its  mode  of  invasion,  extending 
over  a period  that  may  be  in  general  defined  as 
between  three  weeks  -and  three  months,  and  occa- 
sionally, and  indeed  under  certain  cLrcumstances 
very  commonly,  exhibiting  a division  into  two  separate 
phases,  with  a weU-marked  interval,  partially  or 
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wliolly  fipyrcxial,  of  one  or  more  days,  or  it  may  l)e 
of  one  or  several  weeks’  duration  l)etween  them.  It 
is  in  all  respects  a disease  of  a very  formidable  nature, 
producing  lesions  which  ])rofoundly  impair  vital 
organs,  inducing  organic  changes  of  a ])ermanent 
kind,  and  implicating  life,  either  immediately  or 
remotely,  in  a large  number  of  cases.  It  may  kill  in 
the  acute  stage  by  the  force  of  tlie  fever  exhausting 
the  system,  by  perforation  of  the  peritoneum  and  its 
consequences,  by  sphacelus  of  the  intestine  itself,  by 
hasmorrhage,  wasting  and  protracted  diarrhoea,  or 
finally  by  its  extraordinary  power  of  calling  into  play 
certain  dyscrasiae  pre’vfiously  dormant  in  the  s)’stera. 
The  designation  “ tjq^hoid  ” has  been  apphed  to  this 
fever  from  the  resemblance  Avhich  it  undoubtedly  has  in 
its  more  superficial  characters  to  typhus.  There  is 
prostration  of  nervous  and  muscular  poAver  from  the 
outset,  though  hardly  ever,  if  at  all,  to  the  same  extent 
at  so  early  a period  in  tyi^hoid  as  in  typhus  ; there  is 
ill  both  the  peculiar  hebetudo  typhosa,  that  state  of 
dull,  passive,  semi-consciousness,  without  cerebral 
lesion  or  actual  suspension  of  the  mental  faculties  ; 
dorsal  decubitus,  semi-consciousness,  more  or  less 
weU-marked  hvidity  of  the  skin,  an  eruption  on  the 
surface,  and  the  typhous  aspect  of  the  face  are  present 
in  both,  yet  not  so  strongly  defined  in  the  typhoid  as 
in  the  typhus,  nor  observable  at  so  early  a period  in 
the  former  as  in  the  latter.  Indeed  in  many  cases  of 
typhoid,  though  headache  is  present,  the  intellect 
remains  undisturbed,  and  the  patient  is  fuUy  conscious 
throughout. 

Practical  men  cannot  have  failed  to  remark  that 
there  is  a common  expression  of  the  face  in  the 
typhous  types  of  disease,  by  which  they  cun  be  imme- 
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(liatoly  recognised ; it  may  be  designated  the  facies 
typhosa,  and  it  is  as  well  defined,  and  as  easily  recog- 
nisable as  tlie  facies  IUppocratica.  As  we  have 
already  seen,  the  facies  typhosa,  and  many  of  its 
accompanying  symptoms,  may  be  present  in  the 
fi)llowing  })athological  states  : the  tj'jihiis  proper,  or 
maculated  or  Irisli  tyjihus ; the  tY'|jhoid,  or  enteric 
fever  ; the  cholera  tyjihoid,  or  that  state  of  tyjdioid 
pjH'exial  action  whicli  so  often  supervenes  in  certain 
cholera  epidemics  after  the  })roper  cholera  j)eriod, 
with  its  algid  [ihenomena  and  diarrhoea  and  vomiting, 
has  passed  by ; tlie  states  known  as  typhoid  i)neumonia, 
and  ty[)l|oid  bi'onchitis;  and  the  more  rare  condition, 
typhoid  pleiiritis,  a so-called  typhoid  state,  whicli 
supervenes  occasionally,  in  bad  forms  of  (‘lysipelas, 
nmasles,  scarlatina,  aiul  small-])ox  ; and,  lastly,  in 
certain  cases,  as  the  result  of  mechanical  injuries,  and 
as  a se(|uel  to  surgical  o[)erations,  typhosis  Inromes 
developed  ; in  other  not  well  defined  states  also,  a ty- 
])hoid  condition  is  occasionally  found  to  supervene;  l)ut 
the  foregoing  are  those  of  chief  practical  imjxn  tance. 

Typhoid  or  enteric  fever  commences,  as  we  have 
before  stated,  insidiously ; altera  period  of  malaise, 
with  more  or  less  disturbance  of  the  intellectual 
energies,  there  may  be  rigors,  pain  in  the  head  and 
back,  with  or  without  gastric  and  intestinal  symptoms. 
It  is  quite  common,  however,  to  find  that  the  case 
progresses  without  any  symptoms  indicative  of  the 
mischief  which  is  about  to  aflect  the  abdominal 
organs.  This  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  deceptive 
features  in  the  disease  ; charrhcea,  with  mucous  irri- 
tation, heat  and  distress  in  the  abdomen,  pain  locahsed 
in  such  situations  as  theileo-coecalremon,  with  cmr<Thn<Tr 
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distension  of  tlie  {iljdomen,  are  })heiiomenu  wlncli  we 
slionld  expect  to  find  constant  in  cokcs  in  wliicli  tliere 
is  organic  lesion  of  tlic  intestinal  ap])aratus.  It  is  no 
doubt  common  enough  to  find  symptom  and  lesion 
associated  together  and  progressing  pari  pouHffU ; l^ut 
what  seems  to  be  not  sufficiently  understood  is  that, 
in  very  many  instances  at  all  events,  the  follicular 
lesions  wiU  be  found  far  in  advance  of  the  general 
symptoms,  and  even  in  certain  cases  the  sjuiptoms 
shall  be  so  entirely  in  abeyance,  that  the  nature  of 
the  case  remains  undetected  till  post-mortem  exami- 
nation reveal  an  advanced  condition  of  disease  in  the 
intestmes.  ' 

The  typhous  state  is  usually  developed  by  the 
fourth  or  fifth  day  ; the  facies  typhosa  is  recognisable 
by  this  period,  and  so  far  it  will  be  plain  to  any  ph}*- 
sician  of  ordinary  experience  that  the  case  is  one 
which  falls  under  the  typhous  group,  and  the  dia- 
gnosis is  narrowed  to  the  question,  whether  the  patient 
is  about  to  pass  through  a maculated  tjq^hus,  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  encounter  the  stdl  more  formidable 
dangers  of  a t}q)hoid  attack,  and  the  enteric  comph- 
cations  vdiich  follow  in  its  train.  Where  diarrhoea, 
Avith  a hot  and  swollen  state  of  the  abdomen,  and 
anxiety,  distress,  or  positive  pain  on  pressure,  are 
manifested  from  the  outset  of  the  case,  or  AAntliin  the 
fii’st  week,  and  more  especially  Avhen  this  set  of 
symptoms  is  mmelieved  by  appropriate  treatment,  but 
on  the  contrary  seems  to  have  become  more  aggra- 
vated as  the  case  progresses,  the  most  passive  observer 
can  hardly  fail  to  have  his  suspicions  awakened,  if 
he  possesses  the  requisite  knoAvledge  of  the  pathology 
of  fever.  With  the  facies  tyjjhosa,  the  abdominal 
symptoms  above  enumerated  define  the  nature  of  the 
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case  Avitli  almost  perfect  certainty,  even  before  the 
a])pearance  of  any  characteristic  ern])tion. 

Typlioid  fever,  like  tj'phiis,  presents  so  commonly 
a cutaneous  eruption,  that  we  must  regard  it  as  a 
main  feature  of  the  disease,  though  it  is  neither  a 
necessary  nor  an  absolutely  constant  one. 

The  period  at  which  the  eruption  makes  its  ap- 
])earance  in  typhoid  is  not  so  well  defined  as  in 
typhus : the  maculae,  as  we  have  seen,  are  usually 
visible  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  day  in  typhus; 
from  the  eighth  to  the  twelftii  day  we  may  expect 
the  eru[)tion  in  typhoid.  It  a[)pears  in  the  form  of 
rose-coloured,  elliptical,  or  lenticular  spots,  very 
sparsely  disseminated  on  the  surface  of  the  abdomen, 
chest,  neck,  and  rarely  on  the  face  or  extremities. 
These  spots,  constituting  the  tachen  roses  lenticulaires 
of  the  French  authors,  a]ipear  in  successive  crojis, 
each  lasting  for  about  three  ilays ; the  total  jieritxl 
during  which  the  (‘ruption  remains  visible  is  very 
uncertain  ; it  may  last  a week,  seldom  passes  ten 
days  from  the  date  of  its  first  appearance  ; and  it  is 
often  so  indistinct  after  the  first  two  or  three  days 
that  the  spots  are  with  great  dilficulty  recognised. 

The  rose-coloured  sj)ots  of  typhoid  are  readily 
distinguished  from  the  macuhe  of  typhus  by  atten- 
tion to  the  following  charactei's  : — the  rose-coloured 
spots  are  extremely  sparse,  ami  may  not  exceed  from 
a dozen  to  twenty  on  the  whole  anterior  part  of  the 
triiuk : it  is  rare  that  a hand’s-breadth  of  the  abdo- 
men contains  more  than  two  or  three  of  them  ; in 
tj’iihus  the  same  amount  of  surface  may  contain  a 
hundred  maculm.  The  rose-coloured  spots  are  of 
more  perfectly  defined  size  and  form  than  the 
macuhe  of  typhus ; the  latter  are  very  variable  in 
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size,  tliG  former  (tlie  rose  spots  of  ty[)boid)  are 
generally  about  one  line  in  their  long  diameter,  and 
about  half  that  measurement  in  their  short  axis  ; they 
are  uniformly  elevated  above  the  surface,  neither 
acuminated  nor  flattened  on  their  summits ; their 
colour  is  generally  of  a somewhfit  rosy  tint,  seldom 
if  ever  of  the  dusky  and  livid  hue  of  the  typhus 
maculm.  Both  kinds  of  spots  disappear  on  pressure, 
reappearing  instantly  Avhen  the  pressure  is  removed. 

In  a case  of  fever  presenting  any  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  typhous  state  [facies  typltosa),  the 
utmost  caution  and  discretion  must  be  exercised 
during  the  first  week  in  respect  to  both  diagnosis 
and  treatment.  In  the  absence  of  characteristic 
abdominal  symptoms,  and  before  the  appearance  of 
an  eruption,  we  are  absolutely  without  the  means 
of  forming  a logical  conclusion  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  case.  Hasty  diagnosis  and  prognosis  ai'e  hable 
to  lead  us  into  serious  error  at  this  period,  if  we 
make  hght  of  a case  at  the  outset,  which  in  a few 
days  behes  our  expectations,  and  perhaps  our  opinions, 
too  incautiously  formed  and  expressed,  by  a fatal 
issue  from  haamorrhage,  perforation,  sphacelus,  or  any 
of  the  other  accidents  for  which  a latent  enteric  lesion 
may  be  preparing  the  way.  No  class  of  cases  admits 
so  readily  of  being  “ spoiled,”  and  getting  perhaps  a 
fatal  tendencj'-  impressed  upon  it  by  the  nimia  dili- 
gentia  meclici,  than  a typhoid  fever  at  the  period  in 
question. 

The  skin  usually  maintains  throughout  a more 
vivid  tint  in  tyj^hoid  than  in  typhus  ; it  wants  the 
clear  tint  of  health,  but  there  is  not  the  blue  and 
livid  discolouration  so  characteristic  of  the  macidated 
fever.  The  temperature  varies  with  the  j^yrexial 
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tension  of  the  system,  and  in  general  may  be  coii- 
sulered  to  be  somewhat  above  that  of  typhus  by  a 
degree  or  more,  and  below  that  of  the  sthenic  fevers  to 
the  same  extent;  it  averages  from  100°  to  102°  and 
103° ; dryness  of  skin  with  calor  mordax  frequently 
are  jirominent  features  in  the  earlier  periods  ; in  the 
more  advanced  stages  the  skin  is  clainm)’’,  and  it  may 
be,  exhibits  a tendency  to  become  cold.  A remaik- 
able  observation  is  that  now  abundantly  verified,  of 
the  not  infrequent  elevation  of  temperature  in  the 
abdominal  parietes,  sensible  to  the  thermometer 
as  well  as  tlie  hand,  and  ranging  above  that  of 
other  parts  for  days  in  succession.  This  plieno- 
incnon  is  doubtless  a direct  exponent  of  the  patho- 
logical conditions  being  developed  in  the  cavity  of 
tlie  abdomen,  to  wliich  blood  is  noAv  (U'ti'rmined  in 
unusual  quantity  : the  observation  is  not  devoid  of 
practical  significance;  and  even  in  the  absenet'  of 
jiain,  or  distress  on  jiressuri',  or  sense  of  internal 
heat  and  uneasines.s,  undue  elevation  of  tempenitiire 
in  till!  abdominal  parietes  would  certainly  warrant 
the  suspicion  of  imjiending  misehief,  and  the  use  ol' 
Avell-directed  but  cautious  means  with  a view  to 
avert  it.  When  increased  heat  of  the  abdomen  is 
combined  Avith  localised  undue  iK'tion  of  the  greater 
abdominal  blood-vessels,  as  will  be  hereafter  more 
fully  noticed,  no  more  special  signs  of  approaching 
abdominal  lesion  can  be  desired  ; their  signilicance 
is  obvious,  and  upon  the  indications  they  liirnish  Ave 
are  not  alone  justified,  but  called  on  to  attempt  de- 
rivation of  blood  from  the  overloaded  intestinal 
surfaces  by  fomentations,  poultices,  leeching,  pedi- 
luvia,  and  similar  means. 

It  may  appear  that  Ave  have  dAvelt  somewhat  too 
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strongly  on  the  tendency  to  latent  and  insidious 
disease  in  the  abdomen  in  typhoid.  It  is  no  doubt 
more  commonly  the  rule  to  find  that  the  specific 
eruptions,  and  the  symptoms  of  inte.stinal  irritation 
are  developed  sufficiently  early  to  enable  the  ^Yell- 
cdncated  physician  to  take  advantage  of  the  indicar 
tions  they  furnish  in  respect  to  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment. It  is  beyond  all  question,  however,  that 
latent  cases  of  typhoid,  so  to  speak,  occur  sufficiently 
often  to  render  it  necessary  for  us  to  exercise  the 
utmost  caution  at  the  outset  of  all  cases  in  whicli 
there  is  the  slightest  possibility  that  they  may 
eventuate  as  typhoid,  and  develop  intestinal  lesion. 

Before  we  enter  on  the  special  pathology  of 
typhoid  fever,  it  AviU  be  necessary  to  establish  a 
practical  distinction  amongst  the  cases  that  we  meet 
with, 

. (A.)  The  more  common  examples  of  typhoid 
which  we  meet  with  are  undoubtedly  those  in  whicli 
there  is  a development  of  the  specific  rose-coloured 
or  lenticular  spots  at  some  period  between  the 
eighth  and  twelfth  day  of  the  disease.  Concur- 
rently with  this,  and  it  may  be  even  from  the  very 
outset  of  the  fever,  symptoms  of  intestinal  irritation, 
with  abdominal  heat,  tenderness,  pain  on  pressm'e, 
and  diarrhoea  more  or  less  constant,  with  or  with- 
out ileo-coecal  gurgling,  will  have  been  manifested  in 
a great  number  of  instances.  In  such  cases  it  is  to  be 
understood  that  the  intestinal  lesion  progresses  pari 
passit  with  the  primary  fever. 

(B.)  In  another  variety  of  cases,  — and  to  this 
form  of  the  disease  I desne  especially  to  call  atten- 
tion, — the  primary  fever  pjogresses  for  fourteen  or 
twenty-one  days,  or  it  may  be  even  more,  with  the 
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development  of  tlie  rose-coloured  rash,  and  all  the 
symptoms,  with  the  exception  of  those  directly  re- 
ferrible  to  the  abdomen;  slight  intercurrent  diarrhoea, 
with  partial  and  temporary  mucous  irritation,  may 
be  present ; but  the  fever  progresses  throughout  to 
an  apparent  termination  at  tlie  end  of  the  third 
week,  when  the  patient  is  supposed  to  pass  into  a 
state  of  final  convalescence.  Herein  lies  the  especial 
danger  of  this  class  of  cases.  Witli  the  subsidence 
of  the  fever,  all  danger  is  naturally  presumed  to  be 
at  an  end  ; the  pulse  falls  to  the  natuiul  standard, 
and  a convalescence  of  the  most  deco'plive  kind 
ensues.  Under  these  circumstances  the  j)atient  is 
perhaps  discharged  from  hospital;  if  belonging  to 
the  labouring  classes,  he  may  resume  his  ordinary 
avocations  ; if  in  military  or  other  service,  he  is 
restored  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  his  duties ; and 
whether  in  civil  or  military  life,  in  the  higher  or 
loAver  classes  of  society,  he  is  soon  re-established  in  the 
usual  routine  of  mental  or  [)hysical  lalH)ur,  without 
any  restrictions  or  precautions  as  to  diet  or  medi- 
eines.  In  fact,  an  interval  noAv  ensues  which  is  pre- 
sumed by  the  patient,  and  too  t)ften  believed  by  the 
physician,  to  be  the  commencement* of  comj)lete  con- 
valescence. Hut  it  is  in  reality,  as  will  be  afterwards 
seen,  only  a hdl  in  the  storm. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  in  all 
instances  the  interval  just  alluded  to  is  entirely 
apyrexial.  By  the  end  of  the  third  week,  the 
patient  may  be  much  relieved  from  the  graver  symp- 
toms of  the  primary  fever,  without  actual  crisis,  and 
he  may  remain  for  days,  or  perhaps  for  even  a week 
or  more,  in  an  ill-defined  state  before  any  neAv  symp- 
toms declare  themselves,  and  yet  he  is  unable  to 
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leave  either  liis  room  or  his  bed.  Tliis  want  of  per- 
fect, and  so  to  say,  frank  convalescence  after  the  fever 
has  had  time  enough  to  work  out  its  course  in  the  sys- 
tem, is  in  itself  indicative  of  the  true  nature  of  the  case. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  the  detailed  considera- 
tion of  the  lesion  which  gives  to  tj^phoid  fever  its 
most  specific  characters. 

Fevers  of  the  typhoid  type  are  constantly,  thougli 
not  necessarily  or  invariably,  found  to  have  associated 
Avith  them  a certain  train  of  pathological  actions, 
chiefly  impheating  the  minute  glandular  apparatus  of 
the  intestines,  and  often  more  remotely  engaging  other 
parts.  It  win  be  useful  to  take  a brief  summaiy  vieAv 
of  the  anatomical  parts  concerned  in  these  changes. 

The  mucous  surface  presents,  in  its  tract  from  the 
mouth  to  the  anus,  a minute  glandular  apparatus,  more 
or  less  thicldy  studded  upon  it  in  its  various  parts. 
However  modified  in  the  several  sections  of  the  intesti- 
nal tract,  the  minute  glandular  apparatus  wih  be  foimd 
to  be  reachly  divisible  into  two  distinct  groups, 
namely : — the  lenticular,  and  in  some  parts  so- 
caUed  foUicular  glands ; and,  secondly,  the  glands 
of  tubular  form.  As  examples  of  the  fonner  or 
lenticular  glands,  otherwise  known  as  the  sohtary 
glands  (and  when  clustered  in  groups,  as  in  the  ileum 
intestine,  called  Peyer’s  glands,  or  the  patches  of 
Peyer),  we  may  cite  those  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth,  knowm  as  the  palatal  and  buccal 
glands,  which  are  essentially  the  same  as  those 
of  the  oesophagus,  and  are  analogous  to  the  lenti- 
cular glands  of  the  stomach,  sometimes  knowm  as 
those  of  Sprott  Boyd.  And  further,  they  differ 
in  no  essential  respect  from  the  similar  glands 
scattered  on  the  surface  of  the  larse  intestines. 
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Examined  microscopically,  the  lenticidar  glands 
are  found  to  consist  of  minute  closed  sacs,  filled  with 
a semi-solid,  granular,  and  molecular  matter.  Their 
function  seems  to  be  to  fill  themselves  gradually 
with  this  molecular  matter,  and  when  arrived  at  a 
state  of  repletion,  to  burst  and  discharge  their  con- 
tents upon  the  free  mucous  surface.  Tlie  minute 
sac  then  collapses,  and  gives  place  to  another,  wliich 
performs  a similar  office,  and  in  its  turn  bursts  ami 
disappears.  These  minute  glands  have  been  incor- 
rectly described  as  constituting  open,  sluillow,  cup- 
shaped  fbllicular  or  purse-like  cavities  upon  tlie 
mucous  surface.  This,  however,  is  only  their  more 
transient  condition,  and  corresponds  to  the  jieriod 
after  the  discliarge  of  their  contents,  and  prior  to 
their  final  collapse  and  disap})earance. 

The  most  important  examj)les  of  this  kind  of  gland 
are  to  be  found  in  tlie  buccal,  oesoiihageal,  and  lenti- 
cular gastric  glands  (or  those  of  Siirott  Boyd).  In  the 
duodenum  we  find  the  so-called  glands  of  Brunner, 
most  of  which  answer  to  the  same  descrijition,  while 
the  solitary  and  aggregated  glands  of  the  small  in- 
testine are  constructed  on  a similar  type.  In  the 
large  intestine  the  solitaiy  glands  are  still  jnx'sent, 
but  they  lie  somewhat  more  deeply  imbedded  in  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  are  much  less  readily  dis- 
tiuguished,  excejit  when  in  an  intumescent  condition 
from  disease.  On  the  mucous  surface  of  the  large 
intestine,  there  may  constantly  be  noticed  a number 
of  minute  dark  points  or  spots,  usually  of  a blackish 
colour ; they  resemble  pin-hole  perforations,  and  are 
the  apertures  on  the  mucous  surface  through  which, 
by  a short  neck,  the  more  deeply  seated  little  solitary 
glands  discharge  their  contents  into  the  cavity  of  the 
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intestine.  Tliese  minute  gloljular  glands  of  the  colon, 
eacli  with  its  slioit  neck,  liave  no  imperfect  resem- 
Ijlance  in  sliape  to  the  small  bottles  or  flasks  in  which 
seltzer  water  is  commonly  sold. 

At  various  points  of  the  small  intestine,  along  its 
convex  side,  and  therefore  opposite  to  the  attach- 
ment of  the  mesentery  and  the  entrance  of  the 
vessels,  we  find  the  minute  lenticular  glands  aggre- 
gated into  masses  of  iiTegular  size  and  shape.  Under 
this  form  they  are  known  by  the  name  of  the  anato- 
mist who  first  accurately  described  them,  as  the 
glands  or  patches  of  Peyer.  They  vaiy  much  in 
number,  in  size,  and  in  exact  position  on  the  in- 
testinal walls  in  different  individuals.  They  are 
rarely  found  at  any  higher  point  than  about  the 
commencement  of  the  lower  half  of  the  ileum,  and  in 
this  situation  are  not  larger  than  a spht  pea.  As  we 
pass  down  the  intestine  the  patches  increase  in  size 
with  some  regularity ; the  upper  ones  tend  to  a 
circular  figure,  the  lower  to  a somewhat  oval  or 
elliptical  shape.  From  the  size  of  a foui’peimy  bit  or 
that  of  a sixpence,  they  reach  to  half  an  mch,  one 
inch,  and  in  the  very  lowest  patches  to  about  two 
inches  or  two  inches  and  a half  in  their  louf 
chameter,  which  is  usually  parallel  to  the  long  axis 
of  the  alimentary  tube;  theii'  short  or  transverse 
diameter  is  about  half  that  of  the  longitudinal.  One 
very  large  patch,  of  an  iiTegularly  cu’cular  shape,  is 
often  but  not  invariably  found  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  ileum  intestine,  and  covering  the  iliac  aspect 
of  the  ileo-colic  valve.  In  examining  the  healthy 
intestine  of  the  adult  under  forty  or  forty-five  years 
of  age,  the  solitary  and  aggregate  glands  of  the 
small  intestine,  are  found  in  a condition  of  moderate 
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repletion,  very  sliglitly  prominent  above  the  general 
level  of  the  mucous  surface,  and  not  very  readily  dis- 
tinguished except  by  a practised  eye  ; with  the  aid  of 
a pocket  lens,  however,  their  position  and  figure  can 
usually  be  well  made  out ; they  null  be  then  noticed 
to  bulge  shghtly  through  the  mucous  surhice,  being 
here  and  there  studded  with  intestinal  villi.  The 
])art  which  this  minute  glandular  ap})aratus  performs 
in  the  general  economy  of  the  alimentary  tract  is  far 
from  well  defined.  No  share  in  the  office  of  nutrient 
absorption  seems  rnadily  assignable  to  them,  and  it 
is  not  im]n‘obable  that  they  subserve  an  excretory 
function,  by  removing  the  wa.'^te  elements,  and  effete 
materials  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  thus 
assisting  to  maintain  it  in  the  state  of  health,  ddiere 
is  some  reason  to  bc'lieve  that  the  jiliysiological 
activity  of  this  minute  glandular  aj)])iiratus  becomes 
somewhat  imjiaired  as  the  individual  advances  in 
life.  After  the  forty-fifth  year,  or  thereabouts,  the 
solitary  glands  and  the  patelies  of  I’eyer  an*  found 
in  a condition  of  more  or  less  marked  degeneration  ; 
they  no  longer  ])resent  to  the  naked  eye  or  the 
magnifying  lens  that  state  of  fulness  and  repletion 
of  the  individual  glandules,  whetHier  in  the  solitary 
form  or  in  the  aggregated  jiatches  which  we  notice 
in  them  in  earlier  life ; the  patches  are  shallow,  thin, 
often  bloodless,  and  having  somewhat  of  a reticulated 
appearance,  due  to  the  evacuation  of  the  contents  of 
the  individual  follicles.  It  is  manifest  that  the 
period  of  physiological  activity  is  passed,  and  with 
the  decline  of  their  physiological  activity  in  a great 
measure  ceases  their  power  of  participating  in 
diseased  processes.  Hence  it  is,  in  all  probability, 
that  the  ulcerative  and  other  lesions  of  the  intestines 
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are  comparatively  rare  in  the  fevers  of  persons  in 
advanced  life.  It  even  admits  of  question,  whether 
it  is  possible  that  typhoid  fever  can  occur  in  associa- 
tion with  the  special  intestinal  lesions  we  are  about 
to  consider  in  persons  past  forty-five  or  fifty  years 
of  age.  Clinical  experience  corresponds  with  the 
indications  of  physiology  in  this  respect,  for  no  well 
verified  examples  of  tjqihoid  fever,  in  persons  over 
fifty  years  of  age,  are  found  on  record.  It  is,  of 
course,  quite  possible  that  the  period  of  ph5’sio- 
logical  actmty  of  the  intestinal  glands  may  be  con- 
tinued to  a more  advanced  period  of  life  in  individual 
cases,  and  then  the  period  of  liability  to  pathological 
lesion  may  be  expected  to  be  proportionately  pro- 
longed. 

The  second  important  variety  of  the  mucous 
glands  of  the  intestine  are  those  first  described  by 
the  celebrated  Lieberkiihn,  and  still  known  somewhat 
incorrectly  as  the  follicles  of  Lieberklilm.  It  is  now 
well  known,  however,  that  the  glands  in  question, 
instead  of  being  superficial  cup-shaped  depressions 
on  the  mucous  membrane,  consist  of  tubular  pro- 
longations, striking  ofi”  nearly  at  right  angles  fi'om  the 
mucous  surface,  and  penetrating  to  the  depth  of  one 
or  two  lines.  These  tubidar  glands  run  a somewhat 
straight  course,  and  remain  undivided,  throwing  oflT 
no  branches  in  the  human  subject ; in  other  animals, 
as  the  dog,  they  are  found  branched,  clustered,  and 
constituting  the  glande  en  grappe^  in  which  the 
primary  glandular  tubule  throws  off  a number  of 
minute  stems,  each  with  a httle  saccular  termina- 
tion, the  whole  mass  resembhng  a cluster  of  grapes 
hanging  by  a common  stem. 

The  tubes  of  Lieberklilm  are  found  disseminated 
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through  the  small  and  large  intestines,  but  as  they 
participate  but  bttle,  and  that  only  indirectly,  in  the 
• pathological  changes  we  are  about  to  consider,  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  pursue  their  consideration 
further. 

We  may  here  recapitulate,  for  clearness  sake,  the 
various  forms  of  glandular  apparatus  recognisable  hi 
the  mucous  membrane.  We  may  enumerate  : — 

In  the  Stomach. 

1.  The  gastric  glands  of  tubular  shape. 

2.  The  gastric  glands  of  lenticular  shape,  constitut- 
ing minute  shut  sacs. 

In  the  Duodenum. 

The  glands  of  Brunner,  chielly  sliut  sacs,  but  some 
of  them  tubular  and  grape-like. 

In  the  Small  Intestines. 

1.  The  (so-called)  follicles  of  LieberkUhn,  consist- 
ing of  tubular  prolongations  lined  with  epithelium, 
usually  straight  in  the  human  subject,  and  un- 
branched. 

2.  The  lenticular  solitaiy  glands,  constituting  shut 
sacs. 

3.  The  Patches  of  Peyer,  or  the  agminated  glands, 
and  consisting  of  more  or  less  clearly  defined  groups 
or  clusters  of  sohtary  foUicles,  identical  with  those 
last  described. 

In  the  Large  Intestines. 

1.  The  (so-called)  LieberkUhn  follicles. 

2.  The  solitaiy  lenticular-shaped  foUicles. 

It  is  only  under  certain  conditions  of  disease  that 
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we  find  tlie  gLuidulur  apparatus  of  tlie  intestines 
thrown  so  prominently  into  relief  as  to  enable  us 
to  recognise  them  on  superficial  inspection  of  the  in- 
testines. The  pathological  state  which  accompanies 
Asiatic  cholera  is  that  which,  in  my  experience, 
best  demonstrates  the  solitary  and  aggregate  folhcles. 
Ill  this  disease  the  mucous  membrane  is  literally 
washed,  by  the  copious  serous  exudations  which 
take  place  from  its  surface,  to  a state  of  cleanness 
and  purity  such  as  it  would  be  impossible  to  effect 
by  any  artificial  process  without  entire  destmction 
of  the  epithehal  layer.  There  is  usually  present  a 
more  or  less  vivid  rose-pink  coloured  vascularity  of 
the  whole,  or  greater  part  of  the  intestinal  tract ; 
upon  this  rose-coloured  surface  we  find  scattered,  as 
it  were,  a number  of  mhmte  rounded  gi’anules, 
occasionally  of  a milk  white,  oftener  of  a dirty  cream 
colour,  and  thus  forcibly  contrastmg  with  the  rose- 
coloiued  ground  upon  which  they  seem  disseminated  ; 
the  whole  has  the  appearance  of  a pink  siuface  ivith 
a number  of  small  whitish  bodies,  such  as  saso 
grains,  thickly  strewn  upon  it,  and  here  and  there 
aggregated  into  thick  close  clusters  of  an  mch  or 
more  in  diameter.  The  pathological  state  present  is 
that  of  infarction  of  the  sohtary  and  aggregated 
glands,  with  a creamy  exudation ; and  this  I have 
myself  ventured  to  designate  as  the  sago-grahi  con- 
dition of  the  intestinal  glands  in  cholera. 

In  other  states,  likewise,  as  in  the  so-called  FoUi- 
cular  Enteritis,  and  in  the  typhoid  states  presently  to 
be  considered,  Ave  find  the  solitary  and  aggregate 
glands  very  prominent  above  the  surface ; but  the 
general  colouration  is  of  almost  uniform  character,  and 
they  are  consequently  not  so  strikingly  visible  as  wlieii 
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filled  with  a whitish  or  cream-coloured  exudation, 
which  as  we  have  just  noticed  is  the  case  in  cholera. 

The  solitary  and  aggregated  glands  (patches  of 
Peyer)  are,  as  Ave  before  intimated,  those  chiefly  and 
jirimarily  engaged  in  the  typhoid  lesions.  Eokitan- 
sky,  who  has  studied  and  developed  the  pathology  of 
this  lesion  with  his  usual  jirofoundness,  recognises 
four  distinct  periods  or  stages  in  the  follicular  lesion, 
to  which  my  experience  warrants  me  in  adding  thret; 
more. 

1.  The  congestive  stage. 

2.  The  stage  of  ty[)hoid  infiltration,  or  stage  of 
crude  deposit. 

3.  The  stage  of  softening  and  rejection  oi'  the 
tyjflioid  matter. 

4.  The  stage  of  genuine  tyjflioid  ulceration,  with 
or  Avithout  its  direct  consequences,  such  as  i)erfora- 
tion,  jieritonitis,  &c. 

5.  The  stage  of  sphacelus  of  one  or  more  of  tlu* 
patches  of  Peyer. 

0.  The  stage  of  healing  of  the  ty])hoid  ulcer,  in 
Avhich  a jirocess  of  eieatri.sation  is  estid)lished,  and 
Avhich  is  the  most  important,  as  it  is  the  most  favour- 
able of  the  conditions  Avhich  may  ensue  after  the 
evacuation  of  the  typhoid  matter.’ 

7.  In  cases  not  fatal  from  t}q)hoid  in  the  early 
periods,  a sIoav  jiroccss  of  atrophy  of  the  intestines  is 
sometimes  brought  about,  Avith  thinning  and  wasting 
of  the  mucous  tissue,  filling  up  and  final  disappearance 
of  the  tubes  of  Lieberkiihii,  and  the  production  in  the 
end  of  a kind  of  parchment-like  state  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  in  Avhich  it  has  lost  many  of  its  physio- 
logical properties,  and  its  vessels  and  glands  are  no 
longer  able  to  carry  on  the  process  of  alimentation 
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except  in  the  most  incomplete  and  imperfect  maimer. 
In  such  cases,  tlie  patients  live  on  sometimes  for  a 
considerable  period  of  time,  becoming  gradually  more 
and  more  worn  and  emaciated,  -with  dry  and  furfur- 
aceous  (branny)  skin  ; tubercular  and  other  dyscrasic 
states  are  induced  in  the  end,  and  the  patient  finally 
sinks  a victim  to  cachectic  disease,  invading  almost  all 
the  tissues  and  organs  of  his  body. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  study  the  several  condi- 
tions just  enumerated,  taking  them  first  in  their 
anatomico-pathological  relations,  and  then  endeavour- 
ing to  develop  the  various  chnical  characters  by  which 
they  may  be  recognised  during  life. 

When  opportunity  offers  for  post-mortem  examin- 
ation of  cases  of  typhoid  fatal  dining  the  congestive 
stage,  we  find  an  increase  of  vascularity  often 
amounting  to  great  congestion  in  the  general  peri- 
toneal surface,  on  the  exterior  of  the  small  intestines, 
in  the  mesentery,  occasionally  in  the  omentum,  and 
in  the  spleen. 

There  is  often  a state  of  great  intestmal  congestion, 
to  the  extent  of  producing  a uniform  bluish  black  dis- 
coloration of  the  small  mtestiues,  sometimes  extending 
throughout  their  entire  tract,  and  manifestmg  itself 
on  both  the  serous  ’and  the  mucous  surfaces.  That 
there  is  a large  excess  of  blood  determined  to  the 
abdominal  organs  and  the  jejunum  and  ileum  intes- 
tines especially,  in  these  cases,  is  unquestionable. 

Extensive  congestion  of  the  mesentery  and  mesen- 
teric glands,  is  hkewise  often  noticed  ; the  glands 
are  apparently  swollen,  and  on  section  exude  dark 
venous  blood  in  large  quantity. 

On  the  internal  aspect  of  the  intestines  we  may 
observe  a similar  state  of  general  intense  vascularity ; 
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ill  some  instances  the  whole  mucous  surface  is  of  a 
deep  bluish  red  tint.  In  other  instances  we  may 
note  patches  of  vascularity  specially  determined  to 
the  site  of  particular  sets  of  the  sohtary  foUicles  and 
the  agminated  glands.  Thus  in  some  places  arbores- 
cent vascular  rings  will  be  found  to  surround  inde- 
pendent solitary  follicles ; in  other  parts  larger 
vascular  rings  will  be  observed  to  embrace  a group 
of  Peyer’s  glands,  throwing  a vascular  net-work  into 
and  through  and  across  the  patches.  Occasionally 
large  irregular  oblong  jiatches  of  vascularity  will  he 
found  to  occur  in  parts  of  the  intestine  next  the  seat 
of  Peyer’s  glands ; they  may  embrace  a cou})le  of 
inches  or  more  of  tlie  intestine,  and  are  the  result  of 
determination  of  blood  to  the  included  gi-ouj)  of 
solitary  follicles. 

We  find  abundant  evidence  in  these  cjises  of  an  ex- 
cessive determination  of  blood  to  the  intestinal  sur- 
faces, and  also  to  the  peritoneal  cavity  generally.  It  is 
only  the  states  last  described  which  are  the  result  of  an 
active  hyperamiia,  and  which  are  ellectivc  in  the  jiro- 
duction  of  the  1‘urther  changes  in  the  glandular 
apparatus  of  the  alimentary  canal.  The  sensations  of 
heat  and  distress  in  the  abdomen,  with,  not  infre- 
quently, excessive  action  of  the  abdominal  aorta,  pre- 
sented during  life,  may  be  supposed  to  accompany  the 
states  of  congestion  and  hypcnemia  above  described. 
And  we  are  here  furnished  with  indications  both  for 
derivative  measures,  such  as  leeching,  poulticing,  and 
warm  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  and  for  the 
qucedam  vitmida,  including  the  use  of  purgatives,  and 
stimulant  or  irritating  ahments  of  all  kinds. 

The  stage  of  congestion  is  naturally  followed  by 
that  of  typhoid  infiltration  of  the  glandular  apparatus. 
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Tlie  period  at  which  infiltration  of  the  minute  glands 
of  the  intestine  sii]iervencs  is  not  well  defined.  It 
appears  to  occur  oftcnest  within  the  first  week  or  ten 
days  from  the  outset  of  the  fever ; but  it  may  take 
place  at  a much  later  stage,  \VIien  the  infiltration 
has  advanced  to  a certain  extent,  we  oljserve  the 
solitary  and  agminate  glands  (patches  of  Peyer)  to 
bidge  more  or  less  prominently  above  the  general 
surface  of  the  intestine,  having  at  the  .same  time  a 
dark,  occasionally  reddish,  aspect.  The  amount  of 
infiltration,  and  its  consistence  and  colour,  varj’  much 
in  different  cases.  Thus  we  may  find  the  solitarj" 
glands  here  and  there  from  half  a line  to  a Ime  in 
diameter,  almost  the  size  of  small  shot ; in  other  in- 
stances, or  perhaps  in  other  parts  of  the  intestine  in  the 
same  case,  they  are  of  the  size  of  small  peas  ; and  as  an 
example  of  extreme  infarction,  we  occasionaU}*  meet 
with  cases  in  which  several  of  the  solitaiy  glands  will 
be  of  the  dimensions  of  a moderate  sized  bean.  The 
patches  of  Peyer  are  usually  correspondingly  affected, 
and  present  themselves  as  oval  elevated  masses  of 
variable  thickness, — one-sixteenth,  one-eighth,  or  even 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  con- 
tiguous membrane.  The  follomng  case  well  exem- 
plifies the  conditions  just  referred  to.  The  patient, 
a soldier  in  the  army  of  the  East  during  the  late 
Crimean  war,  had  had  what  was  described  as  ‘Ca 
short  fever ; ” this  was  succeeded  by  a second- 
febrile  attack,  which  terminated  fatally  by  the  eighth 
or  ninth  day.  The  intestines  were  found  deeply  con- 
gested, and,  together  with  the  mesenteiy,  presented  a 
general  bluish  red  colour.  The  ileum  was  chiefly 
engaged,  and  more  especially  in  its  lower  half.  Some 
of  the  upper  solitary  and  agminate  glands  were  a 
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little  prominent  and  swollen.  These  characters 
became  gradually  more  developed  towards  the  ter- 
mination of  the  ileum ; in  the  lower  third  the  solitary 
glands  were  immensely  enlarged,  very  prominent 
above  the  surface,  conical  in  shape,  and  many  of  them 
as  large  as  the  biggest  peas,  being  of  a mixed  reddish 
and  yellowish  coloui-.  The  lower  patches  of  Peyer 
were  from  an  eightli  to  a quarter  of  an  inch  promi- 
nent, of  a deep  brown  red  colour,  and  their  individual 
glandular  were  much  swollen  ; some  of  the  glands 
of  the  colon  likewise  were  engaged.  On  section  the 
tumid  follicles  of  the  ileum  presented  the  same  mixed 
reddish  and  yellowish  colour ; their  contents  were  of 
}>retty  fii’in  consistence,  and  nowhere  showed  any 
commencement  of  a sol’tening  process.  The  mesen- 
teric glands  were  greatly  enlarged,  some  to  the 
size  of  kidney  beans,  and  deeply  congested,  freely 
exuding  dark  blood  on  .section. 

This  may  pe]’luq)s  be  looked  upon  as  an  extreme 
ca,se  t)f  glandular  infarction  with  the  secondary 
typhoid  de[)osit,  proving  fatal  from  the  impre.ssion 
on  the  system  made  by  the  pyrexia  itself,  and  before 
any  ellbrt  had  been  set  uj)  to  eliminate  the  deposit ; 
consequently  no  eliminative  action  was  to  be  looked 
for,  nor  did  any  such  exist.  It  is  of  course  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  deposit  ordinarily  exists  to  the 
extent  above  described. 

The  nature  of  the  typhoid  deposit,  the  so-called 
massa  ti/phosa,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discus- 
sion amongst  pathologists.  Its  microscopic  characters, 
however,  prove  it  to  be  an  exudation  of  extremely 
low  t}q>e,  and  entirely  incapable  of  undergoing  any 
process  of  cell-formation.  Under  a high  magnifying 
power  the  tjqihoid  deposit  is  seen  to  present  innumer- 
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able  minute  molecules  and  granules,  and  some  bodies 
having  the  appearance  of  imperfectly  developed 
nuclei. 

It  is  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
define  with  precision  the  periods  during  which  the 
state  of  intumescence  and  tj^hoid  infarction  of  the 
minute  glandular  apparatus  of  the  intestines  may 
exist  without  proceeding  to  ulceration.  I have  had 
opportunities  of  observing  remai-kable  cases,  in  which 
complex  processes  of  disease  seem  to  have  extended 
over  several  months  -without  the  tj^hoid  deposit 
undergoing  evacuation,  and  mthout  any  ulcerative 
action  being  set  up  in  the  intestines.  In  one  instance  *, 
in  which  sudden  death  took  place  from  the  ruptm'e 
of  an  aneurism,  towards  the  end  of  the  second  month 
ft-om  the  first  attack  of  fever,  Peyer’s  patches  were 
found  remarkably  tumified,  but  the  deposit  was  not 
uniformly  disseminated  through  the  individual  gland 
patches.  Thus  towards  its  extremities,  and  in 
irregular  httle  masses  in  its  centre,  a patch  woidd  be 
found  to  present  groups  of  its  individual  gland 
vesicles  excessively  distended  with  milky  contents. 
Other  portions  of  the  same  patch  were  found  com- 
pletely bare,  numerous  little  vesicidar  cavities  seem- 
ing empty  and  coUapsed. 

Protracted  duration  of  deposit  without  idceratioii. 
— Death  lias  not  infrequently  occurred  at  advanced 
but  very  variable  periods  after  the  primaiy  fever,  in 
cases  which  on  post-mortem  examination  have  been 
found  to  show  a still  comparatively  early  and  imma- 
ture condition  of  the  secondary  deposit.  In  this 

* See  Report  (Blue  Book)  on  Diseases  of  the  Aniiy  of  the 
East,  p.  81. 
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class  of  cases  I have  generally  found  the  morbid 
appearances  to  be  chiefly  confined  to  the  ileum,  and 
most  commonly  the  lower  part  only  of  this  intestine 
was  engaged  ; more  or  less  extensive  congestion  of  a 
dark  hvid  colour  existing  throughout  the  mucous 
membrane  of  this  intestine,  and  being  visible  both  on 
the  peritoneal  and  the  mucous  surfaces.  The  solitaiy 
follicles  and  the  patches  of  Peyer  were  found  in  a state 
of  active  turgescence,  partly  from  exudation  into  the 
follicles,  and  partly  from  much  increased  vascularity 
in  and  around  individual  folhcles  and  patches.  The  in- 
filtration in  this  kind  of  case  was  found  to  vary  a good 
deal  in  appearance;  it  was  sometimes  of  a creamy  or 
dirty  whitish  colour,  while  in  other  instances  it  was  of 
a dark  brownish  tint.  In  this  stage  it  was  geneiwlly 
pretty  consistent,  and  showed  no  disposition  to  soften 
or  break  up  ; consecpiently  no  traces  of  ulceration 
were  any  wliere  visible.  Tlie  dejiosit  was  found  on 
examination  under  the  microsco])e  to  consist  of 
minute  imperfect  cells  or  nuclei,  with  granular  and 
molecular  matter  in  large  proptirtion. 

We  have  met  with  not  a few  instances  in  which 
the  follicular  glands  of  the  colon  partici[>ated  in  the 
condition  presented  by  those  of  the  ileum.  The 
mucous  surflice  of  this  intestine  has  been  found  dotted 
over  in  a very  remarkable  manner  with  the  minute 
dark  orifices  leading  to  the  solitary  vesicular  glands. 
For  the  most  part  these  little  organs  Avere  in  a 
state  of  intumescence,  felt  hard  under  the  finger,  and 
on  microscopic  examination  Avere  found  to  be  filled 
Avith  an  exudation  consisting  chiefly  of  very  fine 
minute  imperfect  cells  and  granular  matter. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  many  of  these 
cases  the  typhoid  action  had  been  pretty  generally 
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didused  in  the  system,  though  it  hfid  not  advanced 
in  what  may  be  termed  its  seat  of  election,  namely, 
the  follicular  glandular  apparatus  of  tlie  intestine,  to 
a very  marked  degree.  Thus  though  the  deposit  in 
the  solitary  and  aggregate  glands  had  not  proceeded 
beyond  the  conditions  of  infarction  and  intumescence 
just  noticed,  we  have  in  many  instances  found  tj-phoid 
deposit  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  mesenteric 
glands,  the  spleen,  the  kidneys,  and  in  some  iastances 
in  the  lungs. 

Other  secondary  lesions  in  cases  with  non-ulcerative 
deposit.  Mesenteric  glands.  — Enlargement  of  the 
mesenteric  glands,  as  will  be  subsequently  noticed,  Ls 
so  commonly  found  on  a post-mortem  examination  in 
typhoid  cases,  that  it  is  deprived  of  at  least  some  of 
the  pathological  interest  it  might  otherwise  have  in 
these  cases.  Li  typhoid  cases  in  general  it  may  be 
said  these  glands  are  invariably  enlarged ; sometimes 
they  are  increased  in  size  to  three  or  fom'  times 
their  ordinary  volume.  They  are  usually  deeply  in- 
jected, highly  vascular  on  section,  and  occasionally 
softened  within. 

Spleen. — In  some  few  instances  of  the  class  of 
cases  now  under  consideration  (infarction  of  the 
foUicidar  intestinal  glands,  but  without  ulceration), 
deposit  has  been  found  in  the  spleen.  More  com- 
monly in  this  stage  the  changes  in  this  visciis  have 
been  confined  to  enlargement  and  increased  vascu- 
larity, with  a deep  mulberry  tint,  and  pulpy  consist- 
ence of  its  texture. 

Kidneys. — In  tlie  kidneys,  increase  m size  and 
vascularity,  with  fiiabifity  of  tlie  renal  textine,  has 
been  commouly  produced,  even  thus  early. 

Lungs. — In  the  thorax,  engorgement,  yfith  fi'ia- 
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bility  of  tlie  .substance  of  the  lungs,  extensive  bron- 
cliial  alfectioiis,  and  sometimes  actual  exudation  into 
tlie  pulmonary  texture,  have  accompanied  the  intn- 
nie.scent  and  non-nlcerative  state  of  the  solitary  and 
agifregate  glands  of  the  intestine. 

In  these  ca.ses,  the  exudation  into  the  lung  has 
been  very  different  in  character  from  that  of  ordinary 
inllammatory  origin.  It  has  lieen  .soft,  sometimes  of 
a dirty,  half  gelatinous,  half  grumous,  material. 
There  has  been  no  uniform  condensation  of  any  ol’ 
the  lobes.  Tlie  pulmonic  texture  exhibited  in  some 
places  a sanguineous  engorgement,  with  general 
infiltration  of  a bloody  serum.  In  other  ca.ses  the 
anterior  aspect  of  both  lungs  on  section  exhibited 
deposits  of  exudation,  the  site  of  which  was  indicated 
on  the  surface  of  the  pleurie  by  considerable  ojiacity 
of  the  membrane.  In  the  neighbouring  tissue,  in 
such  instances,  portions  of  the  e.xuded  material 
seemed  to  be  jiassing  into  a gangrenous  .state  ; in  other 
parts  pus-like  exudations  were  here  and  there  diffused 
throughout  the  substance  of  the  hmg.  In  other  Init 
somewhat  similar  cases,  considerable  jileuritic  eHiision 
existed  on  one  or  both  sides.  In  other  parts,  imjK'r- 
fect  exudations,  as  already  noticed,  were  to  be  found  ; 
but,  neither  in  any  one  case,  nor  in  a series  of  cases, 
does  the  pulmonary  conpilication  in  either  or  both 
lungs,  or  even  in  contiguous  parts  of  the  .‘^anie  hmg, 
usually  present  any  uniformity  of  character,  or  any- 
thing well  defined  either  in  its  nature  or  extent.  Ill- 
defined  pleural  exudations  of  low  type  have  likewise 
been  found,  u.sually  connected  with  some  of  the  forms 
of  pulmonic  engorgement  Just  mentioned.  So  far  tlie 
absence  of  special  character  lends  support  to  the  view 
which  as.sociates  the  pulmonic  lesion  in  these  cases 
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witli  tlic  otlicr  secoiidury  diseased  processes  due  to  tlic 
typlioid  dyscrasis. 

Elimination  of  the  deposit  vyithout  ulceration. — We 
have  seen  tliat  cases  of  tj^plioid  fever  may  be  imme- 
diately fatal  during  tlie  primary  pyrexial  attack,  from 
the  violence  and  profoundness  of  the  impression  made 
on  the  system.  We  have  also  seen  that,  ^vhell  m 
fatal,  there  may  be  deposit  to  a very  large  extent  in 
the  solitary  and  aggiegated  follicles. 

Supposing  the  case  to  survive  the  first  period  of 
the  fever,  and  that  the  patient  is  progressing  with 
s}miptoms  that  warrant  us  in  believing  that  deposit 
has  already  taken  place  in  the  glands  of  the  intestine, 
it  now  becomes  a question  of  the  most  "sital  moment 
to  ask  what  are  the  possible  ultimate  issues  of  sucli  a 
case?  The  more  common  tendency  observable  in 
such  cases  is  doubtless  towards  softening  of  the 
deposit,  and  ehmination  of  the  contents  of  the  follicles, 
with  the  supervention  of  an  ulcerative  process  Avhich 
attacks  the  site  of  the  folhcles  and  patches.  Ulcera- 
tive action  under  such  circimistances  brings  in  it.s 
train  dangers  of  the  most  formidable  kind,  including 
perforation  of  the  peritoneum,  and  death  from  peri- 
tonitis, erosion  of  a blood  vessel  and  death  from 
hasmorrhage,  protracted  suffering  fr’om  wasting  diar- 
rhoea and  abdominal  pains,  and  death  after  a longer 
or  shorter  period  when  the  patient  is  in  the  last  stage 
of  marasmus. 

Now  it  may  be  asked,  when  tjqDhoid  deposit  has 
once  taken  place  in  the  glandidar  apparatus  of  the 
intestines,  can  we  look  to  any  other  means  than  ulcer- 
ation for  its  elimination  ? 1 believe  Ave  shall  l)e 

warranted  in  ansAvering  this  question  in  the  aflirma- 
tive,  Avith  the  necessary  restriction,  hoAvever,  that 
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unfortunately  the  mode  of  termination  we  are  about 
to  ypeak  of  cannot  be  considered  a very  usual  one. 
It  may,  however,  admit  of  very  reasonable  doubt 
whether  such  a termination  may  not  possibly  be  more 
frequent  when  the  pathology,  dietetics,  and  thera- 
})eiitics  of  typhoid  fever  are  more  generally  under- 
stood. 

Ill  the  course  of  very  extensive  pathological  in- 
vestigations, I have  had  occasion  to  observe  not  a few 
instances  in  which  elimination  of  the  typhoid  deposit 
seemed  to  have  taken  jilace  entirely  independently  of 
ulcerative  action.  Thus  the  minute  glands  and 
jiatclics  of  Teyer  have  been  observed  in  a state  of 
l>arlial  intumescence,  tlie  dejiosit  being,  when  it  still 
remained,  of  a dirty  milky  or  somewhat  creamy 
aspect  and  consistence.  Tarts  of  a jiatch  I'xhibited 
its  glandular  vesicles  enqity  and  collapsed,  while  here 
and  there  other  vesicles  contained  the  (le|)osit  in 
the  semi-liquelied  state  just  mentioned  ; melanotic 
spotting  of  the  }>atch  was  noticeable  in  other  jiarts, 
and  Avhen  present,  this  ajipearauce  is  at  least  pre- 
sunqitive  evidence  of  jireviously  existing  morbitl 
vascularity.  When  the  de[)osit  has  been  for  a time 
undergoing  a softening  and  liquefying  [irocess,  we  can 
readily  understand  how  it  may  escape  and  be  elimi- 
nated by  bursting  of  the  vesicles,  which  subsecjuently 
collapse  and  assume  the  ajipearauce  of  little  shallow 
jiits  (very  much  hke  the  aggregation  of  the  minute 
depressions  jnmehed  on  the  end  ot  a thimble),  and 
which  give  rise  to  the  so-called  “ reticulated  appear- 
ance” of  the  jiatches  of  Teyer.  When  the  deposit  is 
brought  to  a suitable  state  by  this  process  of  liquefac- 
tion, the  ordinary  peristaltic  action  of  the  intestines, 
with  the  contractions  of  the  muscular  coat  in  succes- 
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sive  pings,  no  doubt  nnuili  assists  tlie  eliininativo 
action  liy  causing  ru])ture  of  tlie  vesicles.  Lastly,  it 
may  be  stated  that,  in  well-marked  cases  of  j^arlial 
evacuation  of  the  typhoid  deposit,  the  mo.st  minute 
examination  of  the  intestinal  surface  showcHl  the 
total  absence  of  any  trace  of  ulcerative  action. 

Tlie  applications  of  these  pathological  results  to 
practice  are  important  and  obvious.  We  are  here 
fiu’uished  with  clear  indications  for  endeavouring  to 
promote  derivation  of  blood  fi’om  the  mucous  surface, 
for  keeping  the  intestines  in  as  quiescent  a condition 
as  possible,  and  in  respect  to  dietetics  for  avoiding 
the  use  of  all  but  the  mildest,  the  most  bland,  and 
the  most  readily  assimilable  and  absorbable  foods. 

Stage  of  ulceration ; Elimination  of  deposit  hy  ulce- 
ration.— The  next  class  of  cases  embraces  those  in 
which  actual  ulceration  of  the  intestines  has  been  cs,- 
tabhshed.  The  precise  period  requisite  for  the  full 
development  of  the  ulcerative  process  does  not,  as^we 
have  seen,  admit  of  being  definitel}"  determined,  and  is 
probably  very  variable  in  different  cases  ; it  is  possi- 
ble that  no  two  cases  of  the  disease  are  alike  in  this 
respect.  We  have  endeavoured  to  sliow  that  idcera- 
tion  is  not  by  any  moans  a necessaiy  or  invariable 
consequence  of  deposit,  even  when  very  extensive  and 
persistent  for  a great  length  of  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  t}q)hoid  matter  seems  in  some  instances  to 
be  capable  of  exciting  inflammatory  reaction,  as  it 
were,  with  extraordinary  violence  and  at  a veiy  eui'lv 
period,  and  in  some  cases  with  the  production  of 
actual  sphacelus  of  the  parts  implicated. 

Deposit  in  the  glands.,  icith  inf  animation  proceeding 
to  sphacelus. — In  the  following  cases  the  very  ad- 
vanced condition  will  be  found  to  have  taken  place. 
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ill  which  the  eliminative  and  ulcerative  jirocess 
was  superseded  by  complete  sphacelus,  Avitli  entire 
destruction  of  the  glandular  textures  and  the  intestinal 
walls. 

I have  already  jiartially  alluded  to  a cose  of  the 
most  remarkable  kind,  in  which  death  took  place  on 
or  about  the  tenth  day  after  admission  into  hospital, 
and  in  all  probability  within  twelve  or  at  the  utmost 
fourteen  days  from  the  first  invasion  of  the  disease. 
The  jirincipal  eflects  of  the  morbid  {irocess  were 
found  in  the  abdominal  cavity ; throughout  the 
ileum  the  most  extensive  ulceration  of  Feyer’s  jiatches 
existed,  in  some  with  total  destruction  of  all  the  tissues 
of  the  intestines.  In  two  or  three  of  the  lowest  of 
the  patches  the  sphacelus  of  the  tissues  was  so  com- 
jilete,  tliat  after  ojieiiing  the  iiitestiiu*,  the  ash- 
coloured  slouglis  corresponding  to  the  mortified 
gland  Jiatches  became  detached  and  fell  out,  long 
oval  a]iertuivs  being  left  in  their  site.  Ferforation 
had  occurred  (jirobably  two  or  thrc'e  days  before 
death),  and  extensive  jieritonitis  existed,  the  viscc'ra 
being  glued  together  by  recent  lynijih.  ft  is  worth 
noticing  the  statement  furnished  in  connection  with 
the  chiiical  history  of  this  case,  to  the  ellect  that  the 
bowels  were  regular,  and  that  there  was  no  comjilaint 
of  pain  in  the  abdomen  till  within  two  or  three  days 
before  death.  In  some  few  other  cases  I have  had 
opportunities  of  witnessing  this  intense  destructive 
process  in  the  tissue  cTf  the  aggregate  glands,  but  it 
was  usually  the  result  of  a much  more  chronic  process 
of  disease.* 

* Specimens  of  the  sphacelated  typhoid  intestine  may  he 
inspected  in  the  museum  of  Fort  Pitt,  Chatham,  and  in  that  of 
the  medical  school  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland,  Dublin. 
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Enteric  ulcers. — A well-marked  illiLstration  of  tlie 
chief  morbid  })]ienomena  of  ulcerative  tyjjhoid  Ls 
presented  in  the  following  case,  which  occurred  in 
the  Crimea  in  the  month  of  August,  1855,  The 
patient  was  admitted  on  the  2nd,  and  died  on  the 
IGth.  Diarrhoea  was  present  fj'orn  the  first,  and 
continued  tliroughoiit ; there  were  also  much  vomit- 
ing, and  much  nervous  irritability,  attended  towards 
the  close  with  violent  and  almost  constant  subsultiLs 
tendinum ; pain  and  gurgling  were  obseiwed  in  the 
ileo-caecal  region,  and  bed  sores  had  become  esta- 
bhshed  already.  On  post-mortem  examination  general 
enlargement,  prominence,  and  turgescence,  with 
frequent  ulceration  of  the  solitary  glands  of  the 
intestine,  were  fonnd  ; there  was  also  most  extensive 
ulceration  of  Peyer’s  patches.  The  mesenteric  glands 
were  enlarged  and  much  congested. 

The  particulars  of  another  case  are  worthy  of  being 
specified.  The  patient  (a  soldier  in  the  Crimea)  had 
had  a short  febrile  attack  of  seven  or  eight  days’ 
duration,  from  which  he  convalesced  sufficiently  to 
enable  him  to  leave  hospital  and  return  to  duty ; but 
it  was  found  necessary  to  readmit  him  in  three  or 
four  days  subsequent!}^,  when  fever  of  a low  tyjDe 
became  developed.  It  is  stated  that  he  had  bloody 
stools  on  admission,  and  about  the  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  twelfth  days  of  his  illness  he  was  affected  Avith 
diarrhoea,  but  Avithout  the  least  attempt  at  crisis. 
ThenceforAvard  in  the  disease  • this  symptom,  though 
occasionally  present,  Avas  not  constant  or  marked,  nor 
does  it  appear  that  there  AA’^ere  any  other  symptoms  of 
a kind  to  draAV  attention  to  the  abdominal  rcerion. 

O 

A very  extensive  bronchitic  affection  became  de- 
veloped subsequent^,  Avhicli  assumed  a very  formid- 
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able  character,  and  was  in  all  jn'obability  the  more 
direct  cause  of  death,  which  occurred  about  the 
twenty-fifth  day  from  the  date  of  the  second  ad- 
mission of  the  patient  into  hospital : bed-sores  had 
foi’ined  in  this  ca.se  likewise  previous  to  deatli. 

On  post-moi’tem  examination,  circumscribed  pleu- 
ritiswith  recent  lymjhiy  exudation  was  found  in  both 
pleural  cavities.  The  bronchial  tubes  were  filled 
with  co|)ious  viscid  secretions  extending  throughout 
their  minutest  branches.  Intense  congestion  was 
found  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  botli  in  the  omentum 
and  mesentery,  and  on  the  serous  sui-faces  of  the 
alimentary  canal.  The  small  intestines  were  dee])ly 
congested,  in  several  j)laces  greatly  contracted  ami 
])re.senting  a (juadrangular  form,  and  in  some  points 
diminished  to  fully  onc'-fourth  of  their  natural  calibre. 

The  ileum  was  much  congested,  and  exhibite<l 
numerous  deeply-eroded  ulcerations,  chielly  corre- 
sponding to  I’eyer’s  j)atchcs,  which  wei-e  completely 
eaten  away  down  to  the  mu.seular  coat.  This  was 
most  remarkably  the  ca.se  in  the  last  three  or  four 
patches,  the  erosion  being  complete  down  to  the 
muscular  structures,  which  lay  bare,  red  and  dry  ; 
the  borders  of  the.se  ulcerations  were  thick,  and  in 
some  parts  elevated,  being  also  generally  c'xtreinely 
angular  and  irregular.  There  were  besides  several 
minoi-  erosions,  corresponding  to  the  site  of  the  soli- 
tary glands ; the  inteiwening  mucous  membrane  was 
thickened  and  of  a dark  blueish  red  tint.  In  the 
colon,  numerous  but  more  regidar  oval-shaped  ulcer- 
ations were  found,  the  mucous  surfiice  running  flush  to 
the  edge  of  the  idcer.  Towards  the  sigmoid  flexure 
there  was  some  evidence  of  a dysenteric  })roces.s. 
The  mesenteric  glands  were  much  enlarged,  and 
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many  of  them  had  imderg(3iie  a j>rocc,ss  of  cheesey 
softening.  Tlie  kidneys,  spleen,  and  liver  wej’e 
somewhat  enlarged  and  congested,  but  presented  no 
characteristic  change. 

These  cases,  fe^v  but  well-marked  as  they  are,  will 
serve  as  a type  of  tliose  which  are  not  infrequently 
to  be  met  with  when  the  disease  advances  rapidl}'. 
It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remind  the  reader  that 
such  changes  must  not  be  ordinarOy  expected  at  an 
early  period  of  the  fever.  It  is  probable  that  the 
deposit  in  the  follicular  apparatus  of  the  intestines 
occiu’s  chiefly  during  the  primary  stages  of  the 
disease.  But  the  changes  connected  with  its  elimina- 
tion, and  the  consequent  processes  of  ulceration,  are 
not  set  up  till  a subsequent  period.  The  occurrence 
of  these  changes  is  often  more  or  less  distinctly 
separated  by  an  interval  of  time  and  of  partial  con- 
valescence from  the  primary  attack.  A distinct  re- 
establishment of  febrile  symptoms,  ^^dth  or  'without 
diarrheea,  and  occasionally  with  abdominal  pains  and 
tenderness,  seems  to  indicate  and  to  be  connected 
with  the  immediate  occurrence  of  this  idcerative 
process. 

We  have  already  seen  in  the  above  example  an 
instance  of  the  most  destructive  idceratiou,  in  some 
parts  proceeding  to  actual  sphacelus,  which  yet  was 
known  to  have  progressed  to  tliis  condition  -svithin 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  days.  On  the  other  hand 
our  tables  furnish  us  with  cases  in  which,  from  the 
symptoms  during  hfe — the  passing  of  blood,  and  the 
persistence  of  tarry  evacuations  per  anum — it  is 
probable  that  the  idcerative  process  was  in  operation 
for  many  weeks,  and  in  some  instances  for  many 
months.  In  these  cases,  even  when  they  had  become 
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very  chronic,  extensive  dark  and  blueisii  red  conges- 
tion was  found  U)  exist  throughout  the  abdominal 
caA’ity,  more  es])ecially  observable,  however,  in  the 
small  intestines  and  their  mesenteric  appendages.  In 
tlie  ileum  this  condition  was  (observable  lus  well  on 
the  serous  as  on  the  mucous  aspect.  The  ulcerative 
process  Avas  often  found  to  engage  both  the  solitary 
and  the  aggregate  glands  indiscriminately;  its  point 
of  election,  however,  seemed  to  be  the  lower  patches 
of  Peyer.  Thus,  jidvanced  ulcerations  IniA'e  been 
found  in  the  large  patch  close  to  the  ileo-colic,  valve, 
Avhile  the  solitary  and  aggregate  glands  in  the  uj)iu'r 
portions  of  the  intestine  were  still  intact. 

The  typhoid  ulcerations  of  course  vaiy  much  in 
amount,  in  number,  in  the  extent  of  destruction  of 
tissue  they  have  caused,  in  the  characters  of  their  base 
and  of  their  edges,  Avhetlu'r  thickened,  or  sharj),  or 
ragged,  in  theircolour,  wlu'ther  ashy,  sloughlik(‘,  or  of 
ai’edand  iriltable  appearance,  and  in  the  intensity  of 
the  vascular  action  in  their  immediate  neiuhl)ourhood, 
and  in  se\'eral  other  characters.  The  extent  of  the 
individual  idcerations  likewise  varies  much  ; they 
seldom  have  definite  shapes.  Most  fre(juently,  jH'r- 
haps,  they  exhibit  an  irregularly  oval  outline,  varying 
from  quarter,  or  half  an  inch,  to  an  inch  and  a 
quarter,  sometimes  more,  in  the  long  axis  of  the 
ulcer,  and  quarter,  half,  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  their  shorter  axis.  The  long  axis  of  the  typhoid 
ulcer  is  usually  in  the  directi<3n  of  that  of  the  patch 
of  Peyer  involved,  and  therefore  coincident,  Avith  that 
of  the  intestine.  The  most  regular  in  form  are  tluAse 
which  present  raised  and  thickened  borders  ; they 
are  someAvhat  circular  and  of  the  size  of  a shilling. 

Tavo  chief  subdivisions  may  be  made  of  the  enteric 
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ulcer : — Istly.  Those  witli  sliarp  well-defined  edpres, 
rap-ged  borders,  more  or  less  deep  base,  and  in  whicli 
the  erosive  j^rocess  seems  still  to  be  in  active  opera- 
tion ; — -and,  2ndly.  Those  in  which  the  edges  are 
thickened  and  rounded,  tlieir  borders  elevated,  some- 
times into  fungating  masses,  and  the  base  more  or 
less  filled  in ; these  may  be  designated  the  circum- 
vallate  ulcers. 

The  final  issue  of  the  process  of  ulceration,  which 
seems  naturally  to  tend  in  almost  all  cases  towards 
perforation  of  the  intestine,  is  generally  anticipatetl 
by  the  death  of  the  patient,  hastened  in  many  in- 
stances, doubtless,  by  the  co-existent  pulmonic  and 
other  visceral  comphcations.  But  considering  the 
number  of  cases  which  I have  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining,  I think  it  may  be  said  that  complete  de- 
struction of  the  tissues  of  the  intestine  to  intestinal 
perforation  is  not  so  common  as  is  often  supposed. 

Healing  process  in  enteric  ulcers.  — The  patches  of 
Beyer  have  been  found  by  me  and  Dr.  Aitken,  in  some 
few  instances,  in  a state  indicating  an  attempt  to 
estabhsh  a healing  process.  The  ulcers  are  usually  of 
brown  colour,  'with  extensive  congestion  around  their 
margins  ; in  the  centre  of  the  patch  a small  circular 
space  will  occasionally  be  noticed,  showing  the  re- 
mains of  an  apparently  healed  ulcer  ; it  wiU  be  seen 
to  be  covered  over  with  a thin  clear  membrane,  of 
]:>ale  colour,  semi-transparent,  and  ■\^dth  a 'wi’inkled 
and  somewhat  contracted  border.  These  simis  are, 
hoAvever,  of  not  very  usual  occurrence,  and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  confound  -with  them  the  ash- 
gray  coloured  slough  often  to  be  noticed  at  the 
bottom  of  enteric  ulcers  in  an  advanced  condition. 

Typhoid  lesion  in  colon.  — Evidences  of  the  ex- 
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tension  of  the  ty])hoitl  process  to  tlie  colon  are  sufli- 
ciently  often  observable.  As  already  noticed,  the 
solitary  follicles  of  the  large  intestines  are  often 
found  tumid  with  exudation ; in  still  more  advanced 
eases,  chietly  associated  with  the  similaj-  condition  in 
the  ileum,  more  or  less  extensive  idcerations  have 
been  seen  in  the  site  of  tliese  glands.  When  least 
(d)undant,  typlioid  ulcerations  of  tlie  large  intestines 
are  more  commoidy  to  be  found  in  imd  about  the 
ciecum ; Avhereas,  it  must  be  rememl)ered,  tliat  in  the 
dysenteric  })rocess,  the  seat  of  election  of  the  disea.sed 
action  seems  to  be  in  the  lower  ])ortion  of  tlie 
great  intestine.  I have  generally  found  that,  when 
of  limited  extent,  both  the  exudative  and  the  ulcera- 
tive processes  in  dysenteiy  are  genendly  conlined  to 
the  sigmoid  Ilexure  of  the  colon  and  the  u])per  [>art 
of  the  rectum. 

Other  secomlary  lef<ionf<.  — While  in  the  cases  of 
glandular  intumescense  of  the  intestines  without 
ulceration,  we  have  lu'it  infrequently  met  with  lesimis 
of  a tyiihoid  character  in  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen 
and  the  thorax,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  the  cases  in 
which  the  enteric  lesion  has  jiroceeded  to  actuid 
ulceration,  almost  no  instance  will  be  found  in  which, 
on  post-mortem  examination,  more  or  less  extensive 
allections  of  some,  ami  often  of  all  these  parts,  do 
not  exist.  Thus  lesions  of  the  mesenteric  glands,  the 
spleen,  the  kidneys,  and  the  lungs,  may  be  said  to  be 
constant,  while  the  liver  also  is  sometimes  engjiged. 
Allections  of  the  peritoneum,  from  the  condition  of 
circumscribed  inti  animation,  limited  to  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  an  ulceration  which  had 
approached  to,  but  not  perforated,  the  serous  mem- 
brane, to  that  of  general  sero-purulent  effusion  with 
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oxudiitioii  of  recent  lyin])h,  liave  also  Ijeen  met  with. 
But  tliese  must  l)e  regarded  in  tlie  light  of  accidental, 
not  of  necessary  occurrences.  Actual  perforation  of 
the  serous  membrane  lias,  however,  not  been  so 
commonly  found  by  mo  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  cases  in  which  extensive  idceration  existed,  as  is 
generally  thought  to  be  the  case.  In  some  rare 
instances,  the  morbid  action,  set  up  by  the  ulcerative 
process,  has  been  found  to  engage  the  areolar  tissue 
near  the  caput  cacum,  resulting  in  one  marked  case 
which  feU  under  my  observation,  in  the  establishment 
of  pericaical  abscess  (the  perityphhtis  of  authors). 
In  this  case  the  ileum  presented,  scattered  over  its 
surface,  numerous  small  points  of  idceration,  about 
one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  lUameter,  with  a de- 
pressed centre,  and  surrounded  by  a deeply-con- 
gested vascular  ring : these  idcers  increased  m size 
and  frequency  towards  the  coecum.  Extending  from 
the  vermiform  process  to  about  the  middle  of  the 
ascending  colon,  there  was  found  behind  and  around 
the  cascuin  a large  abscess  filled  with  foetid  grimious 
pus. 

The  numerical  results  obtained  by  Loins  are  in- 
teresting in  res]iect  to  the  engagement  of  the  foUicles 
of  the  colon  in  typhoid.  In  the  second  week  of  the 
fever  he  has  found  the  foUicles  of  the  colon  enofafjed 

O C 

in  two  instances  out  of  fourteen  cases,  in  the  thu’d 
week  m six  cases  out  of  twenty-three,  in  the  fourth 
week  in  four  cases  out  of  fifteen,  and  between  the 
fifth  and  the  tenth  week  in  seven  cases  out  of  eleven, 
or  in  nearly  one  out  of  every  two  cases. 

In  certain  advanced  cases,  the  tjqihoid  enteric 
lesion  wUl  be  found  to  be  associated  with  more  or 
less  extensive  dysenteric  processes.  As  far  as  post- 
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luortcni  appearances  go,  the  dysenteric  process  tbiiiid 
present  in  these  instances  may  be  said  to  be  only  an 
additional  morbid  state  snperadded  to  tlie  several 
other  co-existent  lesions  of  a secondary  kind  ; for 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  complications  are  almost 
invariably  present  in  the  same  order  of  morbid  as- 
sociation, and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the  class  of 
cases  last  considered.  The  extent  to  which  tlie 
dysenteric  lesion  existed  was,  in  some  cases  which  fell 
under  my  notice,  extreme ; the  mneons  membrane 
of  the  large  intestine  was  found  covered  thii'kly 
with  large  and  deeply-excavating  ulcers  of  agreeiiisli- 
black  hue  : the  ulcerative  process  largely  engaged 
the  rectum  in  these  cases.  In  .some  instances  traces 
of  the  characteristic  di[)htheritic  exudation  still  iv- 
mained  ; ulceration,  though  extensive,  was  .some- 
times conlined  to  the  lowei'  ]»art  of  the  sigmoid 
Ilexure  ; and  it  maybe  geneially  stated,  that  when 
a limited  amount  of  ulceration  was  [iresent,  its  most 
common  seat  was  in  the  sigmoid  llexui'i',  or  in  the 
upper  |>art  of  the  rectum.  This  corresponds  with 
what  we  know  generally  of  tin*  anatomical  habitat 
of  dysentery,  and  may  so  far  be  used  (.■'hould  any 
doubt  arise  on  the  subject)  to  identify  the  nature  of 
the  process  now  under  consideration,  as  fmmd  asso- 
ciated with  the  typhoid  state.  It  is  pt).<sible  that 
under  some  circumstances  these  aiipearances  admit 
of  the  interpretation  that  they  are  the  remains  of  a 
dysenteric  attack  antecedent  to  the  invasion  of  the 
fever. 

With  regard  to  these  various  secondary  lesions 
fouiul  associated  with  nctual  ulceration  of  die  in- 
testines, it  may  be  said  that  they  difier  in  no  reflect 
except  in  degree  and  amount  from  those  we  have 
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already  described  in  connection  witli  the  intuinescent 
but  non-iilcerated  state  of  tlie  solitary'  and  aggregate 
glands. 

Cranium. — The  cranial  cavity  has  l)een  frequently 
examined  by  me  in  typhoid  cases.  In  the  advanced 
stages  of  the  disease,  more  or  le.ss  exten.sive  conges- 
tions of  aU  the  membranes  of  the  brain  liave  been 
met  with,  but  there  has  been  a tottd  absence  of  any 
special  or  characteristic  changes.  Atrophic  states  of 
the  brain  have  been  observed  in  chronic  cases  of  a 
complicated  kind. 

Thorax.  — It  wiU  hardly  be  necessary,  with  re- 
ference to  the  thoracic  complications,  to  do  more 
than  state  that  they  are  very  constantly  present,  and 
will  be  found  to  be  similar  to  the  conditions  here- 
after described.  Extreme  turgidity  and  congestion 
of  the  bronchial  membrane,  very  frequently  asso- 
ciated with  capillary  broncliitis,  general  engorgement 
of  the  puhnonary  substance,  more  or  less  extensive 
lobular  exudations  and  condensation  of  tissue,  and 
various  changes  to  purulent  transformations  in  the 
exuded  matter,  are  constantly  presented,  and  seldom 
in  an  isolated  form.  Pleural  effusions,  and  occa- 
sionally circumscribed  pleural  exudations,  are  to  be 
met  Avith  in  connection  Avith  these  changes. 

Lung  infiltrations.  — Infiltration  of  the  pulmonaiy 
tissue  by  semi-transparent  gelatinous  exudation, 
taking  somewhat  the  form  of  a miliary  deposit,  is 
often  to  be  observed.  This  form  of  the  deposit  has 
generally  resulted  (I)  from  its  having  been  exuded 
into  the  terminal  air  vesicles,  or  (2)  because  it  Avas 
dejAosited  in  that  form  as  an  interstitial  exudation. 
In  the  first  form,  the  deposit  for  the  most  jnart  con- 
sists of  altered  epithelial  secretion,  as  in  prolonged 
dysenteric  cases,  or  in  those  in  Avhicli  the  typhoid  state 
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lias  long  existed  ; irregular,  withered,  collapsed,  and 
compressed  cells  constitute  the  chief  microscopic 
elements. 

Softening  and  friability  of  the  pulmonaiy  texture 
is  a very  constant  pc.ist-mortem  state  in  protracted 
ciuses  ot  typhoid  fever ; it  is  sometimes  associated 
Avith  exudation  as  a marked  and  well-dehncd  deposit. 

Typhoid  consolidations. — In  the  condensation  of 
the  lung  from  pneumonic  exudation,  the  [)ulmonary 
artery  is  generally  Idled  with  a iibrinous  coagulum, 
extending  through  the  minuter  .subdivisions  of  tliis 
ve.s.sel.  This  state  is  .sometimes  obvious  oidy  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  a condenseil  part. 

The  specific  gravity  of  the  hmg  in  these  forms  of 
jmeumonic  exiulation  is  occasionally  as  high  as  H)50. 
The  exudation  of  the  liquor  sanguinis  into  the  pul- 
monary substance  in  the  tyjilious  states  is  not  infre- 
quently .seen  in  a con.sistent  and  gelatinons-like  form, 
yuch  exudations  are  geiu*rally  confined  to  lobular 
masses  of  the  lung,  and  a section  through  such 
ma.s.ses  juesents  a dirty  grumous  asjiect,  with  hypo- 
static congestion  in  the  po.sterior  jiarts  of  the  lower 
lobes.  In  coimection  with  such  exudation.s,  tlie 
bronchial  glands  are  veiy  commonly  enlarged. 

The  exudation  in  the  lungs  during  the  tvjihoid 
.state  is  not,  however,  of  a constant  form.  It  is  some- 
times diflii.sed  generally  throughout  the  lung,  often 
as  a miliary  deposit  in  the  ultimate  air  vesicles ; at 
other  times,  a tolerably  well-defmed  mass  of  dark 
brown  exudation  is  found,  varying  in  extent  from 
the  implicatimi  of  a few  lobules  to  that  of  a whole 
lobe,  or  even  a still  greater  part  of  the  lung.  Ex- 
udations of  the  former  ty[>e  present,  on  sections  of 
the  lung  being  made,  a granular  appearance  of  a 
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dii’ty  grey  colour ; and  sometimes  these  little  masses 
sol’teii  into  a pus-like  fluid.  Such  exudations  are 
for  the  most  joart  found  to  be  composed  of  the  retaine<l, 
com})ressed,  irregular,  and  otherwise  altered  epitlielial 
secretion  of  the  air  cells  and  air  passages.  This 
accumulation  appears  to  result  chiefly  from  the 
inactive  and  dejiressed  state  of  the  pulmonary  function 
associated  with  the  t}"]^)hoid  condition. 

The  average  specific  gravity  of  this  fonn  of  the 
solid  typhoid  lung  is  about  1’042  to  1-04.3. 

Friability. — The  general  softening  and  friability 
of  the  texture  of  the  lung  in  the  typhoid  shite  is 
always  associated  with  an  engorged  condition  of  the 
pulmonary  tissue.  This  engorgement  consists  partly 
of  blood,  and  partly  of  exuded  bloody  sermn,  the 
result  of  the  tendency  which  the  blood  in  such  cases 
has  to  part  with  its  colouring  constituents  and  wateiy 
elements.  The  friable  condition  of  the  parench}Tna 
is  most  marked  in  those  non-crepitant  j^arts  which  no 
longer  contain  air.  The  textime  generally  is  softened, 
Avithout  any  defined  condensation,  but  some  parts 
are  more  friable  than  others. 

Pulmonary  collaiose. — A condensed  state  of  the 
pulmonary  substance  approachmg  to  carnification  is 
occasionally  observable  in  typhoid  cases.  Tliis  state 
appears  to  consist  in  an  absence  of  ah'  with  lobular 
collapse.  The  bronchial  membrane  is  often  in  these 
instances  found  intensely  congested,  and  coated  AAdth  a 
glairy  and  extremely  viscid  exudation  which  blocks 
up  all  the  finer  tubes. 

Sloughs. — Sloughs  of  the  pulmonary  texture  are 
not  uncommon ; they  are  sometimes  symmetrical,  as 
in  cases  of  old  standing,  invoMng  and  showing  them- 
selves on  the  pleural  surfoces,  and  penetrating  to 
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considerable  depths  in  the  pnlmonary  substance.  A 
line  of  demarcation,  presenting  a congeries  of  en- 
gorged and  congested  minute  blood-vessels,  sej^arates 
the  dead  from  the  living  parts.  In  cases  of  acute 
typhoid,  likewise,  sloughs  of  the  pulmonary  substance 
are  sometimes  well  marked,  and  rapidly  tend  to  a 
fatal  result. 

Gangrene. — Exudations  of  the  tj^)hoid  type  are 
sometimes  seen  in  the  lungs,  associated  with  ])urulent 
exudation  in  the  })leural  cavity,  in  cases  where 
Peyer’s  j)atches  are  only  in  an  intumescent  state,  and 
vascular  round  their  borders.  In  sucli  cases  tlie 
pulmonary  lesion  luis  been  evidently  the  one  whicli  led 
to  the  fatal  residt,  and  the  lung  often  imdergoes  ra])id 
changes  from  extensive  exudations  to  almost  com] >lete 
gangrenous  conditions.  The  broken  down  gangrenous 
matter  is  mixed  with  elements  of  a j)urulent  character. 

In  a well-mai’ked  case  of  typhoid,  subsequent  to  a 
dysenteric  ])rocess,  and  prolonged  over  a j)eriod  of 
more  than  three  months,  the  givater  part  of  both 
lungs  was  found  to  have  ])assed  into  the  condition  of 
com])lete  gangrene.  This  state  was  associated  with 
other  lesions  of  the  abdominal  viscera  characteristic 
of  the  typhoid  condition.  In  the  left  lung,  consolid- 
ation of  the  upper  lobe  existed  throughout,  with 
partial  red  he])atisation.  A gangrenous  condition  of 
an  extensive  portion  of  the  lung  was  obvious  through 
the  pleural  covering,  and  a cavity  of  considerable 
dimensions  was  found  filled  with  a dirty  Huid,  and 
the  foetid  debris  of  the  pulmonaiy  substance. 

Bronchial  membrane.  — In  severe  and  lomj-con- 
tinned  cases  of  typhoid,  the  bronchial  membrane  is  ge- 
nerally highly  vascular,  much  thickened,  and  softened. 

Heart. — In  cases  of  typhoid  the  heart  is  often 
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flabby  and  soft,  and  its  texture  friable ; but  I have 
never  observed  the  same  extent  of  degeneration  and 
of  the  “ fishy  ” condition,  such  as  we  find  to  be  pro- 
duced in  extreme  cases  of  typltus. 

The  various  affections  of  the  solitary  and  aggregate 
glands  just  noticed  maybe  summed  up  as  follows ; — 

Solitary  glands  of  ileum,  and  Peyer's  patches. — 
The  various  states  of  these  parts  are, — 1,  infarction 
and  intumescence,  with  different  kinds  of  deposit ; 
2,  softening  and  ejection,  in  various  ways,  of  these 
deposits ; 3,  ulceration,  sometimes  leading  rapidly  to 
intense  and  complete  sphacelus  of  whole  patches  of 
glands ; in  other  instances,  being  attended  with  ex- 
cessive fungating  growths  on  the  borders  of  the 
ulcers,  reaching,  in  extreme  cases,  to  a quarter  of  an 
inch  in  thickness ; 4,  several  states  and  conditions  of. 
atrophy  of  both  the  solitary  and  aggregated  glands, 
leading  to  collapse  and  final  degeneration  of  the 
vesicles,  with  the  deposit  of  melanotic  matter  as  a 
characteristic  of  pre-existent  and  long-continued  vas- 
cular action  ; 5,  cicatrices  of  healed  ulcers  which  are 
occasionally,  but  not  very  commonly,  to  be  foimd. 

The  minute  characters  of  these  various  deposits 
are  : — 1st,  in  the  states  of  infarction  and  milky  iutu- 
mescence  (weU  observable  in  cholera  cases),  vai'iously 
metamorphosed  epithelial  elements ; 2nd,  in  the  ty- 
phoid cases  (chiefly),  minute  granular,  fibrinous,  aud 
imperfectly  developed  nuclear  and  minute  cellular 
elements. 

Solitary  glands  of  colon. — Though  not  directly 
connected  with  tjq)hoid,  it  may  be  not  uninteresting 
to  describe  here  a peculiar  state  of  the  minute  glands 
of  the  colon.  Small  abscesses,  it  will  be  found,  some- 
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times  exist,  associated  witii  an  advanced  dysenteric 
process.  The  exudation  liaving  been  first  deposited 
in  a solitary  gland  vesicle,  the  gland  cavity  became 
gradually  distended ; ultimately  the  exudation  com- 
menced to  soften,  and,  combined  with  the  condition 
of  an  increased  vascularity  in  its  vicinity,  an  abscess 
was  formed,  which  o})ened  upon  the  mucous  surface 
tlirough  the  little  canal  which  leads  from  the  surface 
to  tlie  gland.  Such  little  absces.ses  freely  distributed 
oil  tlie  mucous  membrane  often  give  a peculiar  cha- 
racter to  the  dysenteric  process.  They  arc  some- 
times arranged  in  symmetrical  doulile  rows  tlirough 
the  colon,  and  are  ol’ten  associated  with  true  dysen- 
teric exudations ; but  we  have  met  some  ca.ses  in 
which  tlie  condition  existed  isolated,  and  I have 
ventured  to  term  it  “Follicular  Colitis”  or  “Fustular 
Dysentery.”  A similar  dysenteric  process  has  not  in- 
frequently been  found  established  in  connection  with 
the  tuberculous  dyscrasis.  In  such  cases,  the  exu- 
dation has  for  the  most  part  assumed  the  di[)htheritic 
form  ill  the  first  instance,  the  mucous  inenibrane 
underneath  being  red,  swollen,  and  deejily  injected. 
The  solitary  glands  became  gradually  infiltrated  with 
exudation,  and  ultimately  began  to  soften  and  to 
ulcerate,  till  numerous  small  circular  uk'ors  were 
established  throughout  the  mucous  surface. 

patc/u\'<. — It  maybe  said  that  in  no  ca.se 
of  true  tvqihoid  fever,  taking  indiscriininately  all 
those  submitted  to  careful  post-mortem  examination, 
has  a perfectly  healthy  state  of  the  minute  glandular 
apparatus  of  the  intestines  been  found.  Foyer’s 
patches  participate  largely  in  the  various  morbid 
changes  observed. 

In  the  choleraic  ti/fhoid  state,  the  patches  of  Peyer 
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are  generally  tumid,  and  often  loaded  to  excess  with  a 
remarkable  whitish  creamy  exudation,  similar  to  that 
which  is  found  to  fill  the  solitary  follicles  in  the  same 
cases.  The  process  of  ehmination  attempted  when 
the  patient  survives  for  some  days,  appears  to  be  the 
same  in  both  these  structures. 

In  the  typhoid  condition,  Peyer’s  patches  present 
states  varying  from  marked  and  prominent  intume.s- 
cence  of  their  follicles  to  destructive  ulceration  of 
the  whole  glands.  They  are  often  filled  with  a 
tawny-coloured  exudation.  In  some  cases  ulceration, 
intumescence,  and  atrophy  are  present  in  one  and 
the  same  case,  clearly  showing  that  the  ehmination 
of  the  typhoid  deposit  is  effected  in  several  different 
ways.  The  total  destruction  to  complete  sphacelus 
of  the  entire  gland  patch  has  been  found  to  occur  as 
early  as  about  the  twelfth  day  of  the  disease.  The 
process  of  change  is,  however,  m the  majority  of 
cases,  very  chronic. 

These  glands  were  all  but  mvariably  found  affected 
to  a greater  or  less  extent  in  the  sequel  of  the  graver 
fevers  which  prevailed  both  in  the  Crimea  and  at 
Scutari. 

In  a case  of  sudden  death  from  the  mptm'e  of 
aneurism  into  the  pericardiiun,  an  opportunity  was 
afforded  of  observing  the  condition  of  Peyer’s  patches 
about  two  months  after  an  attack  of  fever. 

The  tumid  condition  of  Peyer’s  patches  was  pecu- 
har  in  this  respect,  that  towards  the  ends  of  some  of 
the  patches  the  vesicles  of  the  glands  were  excessively 
distended  with  milky  contents,  and  little  masses  of  the 
vesicles  were  similarly  distended  in  the  midst  of  the 
patch,  the  rest  of  the  patch  being  completely  bare 
and  dotted  over  with  melanotic  deposit.  The  solitaiy 
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glands  of  the  colon  were  in  a similar  state  of  turgidity 
and  intumescence.  In  this  case  there  appeared 
good  reason  to  beheve  that  the  ehminatioii  of  tlie 
ty|)hoid  deposit  in  the  glands  had  taken  place  with- 
out any  ulcerative  action,  but  at  the  expense,  through 
atrophy,  of  the  gland  substance. 

In  some  cases  in  which  the  dysenteric  process  was 
established  subsequent  to  a ty[)hoid  attack,  and 
ultimately  [)roved  fatal,  it  was  interesting  t(j  observe 
the  condition  of  the  glands  of  the  intestine  as  regards 
the  progress  of  develo[)inent  or  the  elimination  of  the 
deposit.  For  the  most  part,  I’eyer’s  patches  were 
found  bare  and  atro[)hic,  without  any  evidence  of  an 
ulcerative  process  having  taken  place.  Towards  the 
caicum,  however,  the  remains  of  ulceration  were 
sometimes  well  marked,  gland  j>atches  being  found 
with  high  ])ulpy  edges  and  dark  grey  centi'al  sloughs, 
tlie  metamoi'phoses  being  generally  confined  to  iso- 
lated [lortions  of  a patch,  the  ivinainder  of  which 
a[)peared  either  natural  and  full  of  secretion,  or  bare, 
atrophic,  and  worn  away.  In  tlie  vicinity  of  these 
patches,  great  congestion  existed,  esjiecially  around 
those  which  were  the  seat  of  ulceration.  Where  the 
sloughs  had  separated,  a clear  mucous-looking  base 
covered  the  muscular  layer  beneath. 

An  intense  state  of  intumescence  prevailed  in 
many  cases  of  typhoiil,  without  having  gone  on  to 
ulceration,  or  even  to  softening. 


The  specific  gravity  of  Peyer’s  patches  varies 
greatly,  accortling  to  the  nature  and  stage  of  the 
exudation.  The  highest  specific  weight  observed  by 
us  was  1-044  ; the  lowest,  1-032. 

Even  ill  the  same  case,  considerable  latitude  is  to 
be  observed  in  the  range  of  the  specific  weights  of 
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tlie  glands ; tlius,  in  one  case,  tliree  })atx:lies  were 
respectively  1*032,  1-03G,  and  1’030. 

These  glands  present  very  varied  chronic  states. 
1st.  An  atrophic  reticulated  condition,  in  which 
the  gland  substance  is  not  only  empty,  but  devoid  of 
all  glandular  element.  This  condition  may  arise 
from  the  natural  wearing  away  of  the  gland,  or  from 
efforts  for  the  elimination  of  deposits  or  exudations ; 
the  process  of  elimination  taking  place,  as  Ave  have 
reason  to  think  it  did,  m some  cases  AAUthout  ulcera- 
tion, but  being  accompanied  with  the  destmetion  of 
the  gland  vesicles.  This  process  was  observed  to 
leave  a reticulated  appearance  in  the  gland,  arising 
from  the  natural  interlacement  of  tlie  interglandular 
texture  around  the  empty  cavities  being  rendered 
more  prominent.  2nd.  Eemains  of  preAdous  ulcera- 
tion of  the  aggregated  glands  are  sometimes  obAnous 
Avitli  various  degrees  of  distinctness.  Congested  and 
thickly  distributed  blood  vessels  can  be  seen  in  the 
vicinity,  or  even  in  the  gland  patch  itself,  and  mark 
the  increased  vascular  action  Avhicli  had  accompanied 
the  morbid  changes.  3rd.  The  foUicular  spaces  are, 
in  other  instances,  covered  over  on  their  mucous 
surface  Avith  a dark  gramdar  matter ; the  mucous 
membrane  is  in  some  places  removed,  and  the  open- 
ings of  the  follicles  are  bare,  prominent,  and  patulous. 
4th.  In  some  instances,  the  reticulated  appearance 
described  above  is  the  only  remnant  of  the  gland 
patch  to  indicate  its  former  site ; Avliile,  in  the  more 
obvious  examples,  there  is  a Avell-marked  cicatrix, 
for  the  most  part  hmited  to  a circular  spot,  in  the 
midst  of  an  otherAAUse  comparatively  healthy  gland. 
This  is  covered  over  Avith  a thin  clear  skin-like 
membrane  of  pale  colour,  and  Avith  a Avriiikled  con- 
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ti'iicted  border.  Extensive  congestion  exists  round 
tlie  margins  of  the  patch  in  these  cases. 

Glandular  atrophy  of  small  intestines. — A remark- 
able condition  of  the  raucous  membrane  of  tlie  small 
intestine,  very  commordy  found  as  a result  of  pro- 
longed morbid  states  of  a comiilex  kind,  requires 
some  special  notice  here. 

The  general  appearance  presented  by  the  mucous 
membrane  and  substance  of  the  gut  in  the  condition 
referred  to,  is  such  as  at  once  to  attract  attention. 

Attenuation  of  the  substance  of  the  intc'stine  is 
the  most  marked  feature  which  jiresents  itself;  the 
mucous  membrane  is  easily  broken  down,  and  is 
very  friable.  This  condition  is  found  to  consist  in 
an  atro])hy  of  the  glandular  substance  of  the  mucous 
membrane. 

Tliis  atrophic  state  was  rendered  apparent  by  thin 
sections  of  the  mneous  substance  of  the  intestine 
made  by  Valentin’s  knife,  and  submitted  to  micro- 
sco])ic  examination. 

The  regular  and  usually  turgid  follicles  and  tnlics 
which  compose  the  great  body  of  the  nnu'ous  tissue 
are  in  a condition  of  more  or  less  complete  atropliy 
or  degeneration. 

The  tubes  are  irregular  in  form  and  size.  Tliey 
do  not  lie  close  together,  but  are  sepanited  from 
each  other,  and  as  if  imbeddetl  in  a matrix  composed 
of  granular  particles.  Their  bulbous  extremities 
seem  to  have  disa])peared,  or  become  encroached 
upon  and  obliterated  by  the  fine  granular  fibroid-like 
material  which  now  forms  the  chief  substance  of 
the  gut ; and  the  contents  of  the  glands  are  chiefly 
composed  of  fine  granular  or  melaiK)tic  particles. 

In  cases  of  long-continued  complex  disease,  as 
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when  one  set  of  lesions  has  succeeded  upon  another, 
as,  for  example,  wlien  dysentery  occurred  subsequent 
to  typhoid  fevers,  or  vice  versa,  we  have  frequently 
found  this  atrophic  condition  well  marked.  The 
small  intestine  in  such  cases  appeared  thin  and 
wasted ; the  tubes  towards  the  upper  portion  of  the 
gut  being  obviously  degenerated.  They  were  of  very 
unequal  size — some  abnormally  distended,  and  tliat 
at  irregnlar  intervals,  giving  them  a varicose  appear- 
ance ; their  contents  consisting  of  granular  and 
molecular  matter,  -with  clear  cells  interspersed  ; 
others  seemed  to  contain  fatty  granides.  This  foUi- 
cular  disease  of  the  intestine  seemed,  in  some 
instances,  to  be  intimately  associated  mth  the  diph- 
theritic process.  In  the  colon,  for  example,  the 
rdcerative  process  has  been  seen  to  be  established 
beneath  the  diphtheritic  exudation,  the  ulcers  pre- 
senting a clear  chipped-out  hke  aj3pearance.  Micro- 
scopic examination  showed  the  foUicles  loaded  with 
secretion  ; and  in  parts  these  foUicles  were  obviously 
highly  vascular  to  the  naked  eye.  This  increased 
vascularity  was  seen  to  be  especiaUy  remarkable 
amongst  looped  vessels  round  the  folhcles  in  the  sub- 
mucous tissue.  MicroscopicaUy  the  exudation  was 
granular.  Large  yelloAV  masses  (hke  changed  blood 
after  extravasation)  were  enclosed  in  areola  spaces  in 
the  submucous  tissue.  The  ileum  was  thin  and 
wasted  towards  the  upper  part ; this  atropliic  change 
extended  into  the  jejunum,  where  it  gradually  disap- 
peared. Section  showed  the  follicles  hregularly 
fiUed,  the  secretion  gramdar  and  fatty,  and  sometimes 
celhdar,  but  the  appearances  were  not  uniform. 
CeUular  exudation  existed  where  the  folhcles  were 
most  cUstended : granulai',  and,  in  some  places,  fatty 
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matter  wliere  the  follicles  had  become  irregularly 
sihrimkeii  or  wasted. 

Some  morbid  conditions  of  other  parts  have  been 
observed  to  be  associated  with  this  intestinal  atrophy 
in  chronic  and  advanced  cases  of  typhoid  disease. 

In  tlie  cases  in  which  this  atrojihic  wasting  or  de- 
generation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine 
occurs,  it  may  be  constantly  also  observed  that  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  thin,  trans])arent, 
j)ale,  and  bloodless  : the  mucous  glands  of  the  lips  and 
cheeks  become  especially  obvious,  shining  through  the 
worn  buccal  membrane,  and  they  apjiear  small  and 
linn,  containing  much  dense  granular  matter. 

Mesenteric  (jlands.  — d'hese  glands  jiarticipate 
largely  in  all  the  [lathological  conditions  imhu'ed  by 
the  tvj)hoid  lesion  in  the  small  intestines.  Ihe  lirst 
condition  noticeable  is  that  of  sanguineous  eng»)rge- 
ment ; the  individual  glands  are  found  eidai  ged,  pro- 
minent through  the  mesentery,  of  a deej)  purj)lish 
colour,  and  on  section  exuile  venous  blood  in  large 
quantities.  At  a farther  stage  we  observe  the  glands 
filled  with  a deposit  very  similar  to  that  which  occui-s 
in  the  solitary  and  aggregate  follicles.  At  this  period 
the  congestion  is  much  diminished,  the  gland  texture 
seeming  to  be  iufarcted  with  an  abundant  exudation 
of  the  t}*phoid  matter,  in  various  states  of  consistence, 
sometimes  creamy,  sometimes  semi-solid,  occasionally 
of  a dirty  whitish  colour,  and  often  of  a dark  brown. 
The  individual  glands  sometimes  reach  a verj’  lai'ge 
size  when  thus  charged  with  de])osit — I have  seen  them 
as  large  as  a pigeon’s  egg.  In  the  most  advanced 
condition  of  the  deposit  into  the  mesenteric  glands,  I 
have  found  it  degenerated  into  a dense  calcareous 
mass  of  irregular  form.  This  is  a chronic  change. 
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Spleen. — Considerable  enlargement  of  the  spleen 
with  a variable  amount  of  deposit  in  its  substance  or 
beneath  its  capsule,  has  been  observed.  In  some  in- 
stances the  weight  of  the  organ  has  reached  fourteen 
ounces.  The  specific  gravity  of  its  substance  was 
sometimes  as  high  as  1-0.59.  Beneath  the  capsule  of 
the  organ  there  was  often  an  extensive  deposit  of 
yellowish  soft  matter.  In  other  instances,  althougli 
the  spleen  did  not  exceed  from  five  to  six  ounces  in 
weight,  yet  its  parenchyma  was  irregularly  condensed 
with  exudation,  and  in  these  cases  the  amount  of  the 
change  was  best  indicated  by  the  specific  and  not  the 
absolute  weight  of  the  organ  ; thus,  with  a weight 
not  exceeding  six  ounces  the  specific  gravfity  of  the 
spleen  in  several  parts  varied  fi’om  1-052  to  1-059. 

Kidneys.  — The  kidneys  often  exliibit  very  marked 
changes.  We  have  found  them  increased  by  more 
than  two  volumes.  In  one  instance  they  weighed 
respectively,  the  right  10  ounces,  the  left  8:|  ounces. 
In  another  case  the  enlargement  was  still  more  ex- 
cessive ; the  right  was  found  to  weigh  10^  ounces, 
and  the  left  13  ounces.  The  organs  were  soft, 
mottled  on  the  surface,  of  a mixed  red  and  yel- 
lowish hue,  the  capsule  easily  detached,  and  the 
cortical  portion,  coarse,  granular,  and  comparatively 
greatly  enlarged.  The  enlargement  was  generally 
irregular,  usually,  however,  most  considerable  in  the 
cortical  substance,  wliich  was  tumid  and  coai-sely 
nranular,  often  with  excessive  conerestion  of  tlie 
pyramids. 

On  microscopic  examination  the  tubuli  luiniferi 
have  been  found  loaded  Avith  epithelial  debris. 

Liver.  — Changes  in  the  liver  are  found  to  occur 
pretty  often,  but  Avith  rather  variable  charactei-s.  Thus 
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it  has  been  found  soft  and  flabby,  with  marks  of  bitty 
degeneration,  while  both  the  absolute  and  specific 
weights  were  reduced.  In  one  instance  the  weight 
of  the  organ  was  only  43  ounces,  and  its  specific 
gravity,  1’020.  In  the  same  case  the  spleen  weighed 
14  ounces,  and  had  a specific  gravity  of  1-048. 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  the  pathological  anatomy 
of  t}"]ihoid  fever,  without  some  mention  of  the  singular 
airection  known  as  “ Cholera  Typhoid.” 

In  certain  ejiidemics  of  cholera,  it  will  be  found 
that,  in  a large  projiortion  of  the  cases  in  which 
cholera  does  not  prove  directly  fatal  of  itself  by  the 
violence  of  the  disease  in  its  lirst  stages,  a transition 
is  observed  within  a shorter  oi-  longer  period  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  jiroper  choleraic  sym])toms, 
when  the  jiatient  jiasses  into  a low  febi-ile  state,  which 
not  infrequently  jiroves  1‘atal.  This  state  constitutes 
the  so-called  “ Cholera  Typhoid.” 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  in  detail  on  the  various 
symptoms  presented  by  the  jiatii-nt  under  these  cir- 
cumstauces.  The  ajipearances  are  those  of  a case  of 
well-marked  tyjihoid,  and  the  /hc/V.s-  tiijilumi  is  .so 
characteristic,  that  by  an  ordinai-\*  or  incautious 
observer  the  case  would  certainly  be  set  down  as  one  of 
typhoid  or  typhus  fever.  The  abdominal  symptoms  of 
pain  and  distress,  with  diarrho'a  more  or  less  marked, 
and  occasionally  ileo-ca!cal  gurgling,  complete  the 
resemblance  to  ty[)hoid.  On  post-m(mU.nn  exami- 
nation in  fatal  cases  of  this  kind  the  following  aj)- 
pearance  will  be  noticed. 

Stomach. — The  condition  of  the  mucous  surface  of 
the  stomach  generally  varied  a good  deal.  The  colour 
was  sometimes  pinkish,  indicating  great  increased 
vascularity,  but  this  was  seldom  to  the  same  extent 
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as  that  to  which  we  have  found  it  to  reach  through- 
out tlic  greater  part  of  the  small  intestine.  We  have 
known  the  stomach  to  present  features  of  an  oppo- 
site character,  the  cardiac  mucous  surface  being 
blackened,  and  in  some  parts  emphysematous,  and 
showing  evidences  of  altered  extravasations  of  blood 
under  the  mucous  coat.  Many  of  our  examinations 
were  made  at  a pretty  early  period  post  mortem 
(often  within  six  homs) ; consequently  the  normal 
histolytic  changes  were  but  little  advanced.  This 
may  account  for  our  finding  but  very  rarely  the 
state  of  softening  and  detachment  of  the  epithelium, 
and  the  general  glairy  gelatini-form  softening  of  the 
mucous  membrane  which  has  been  noticed  by  some 
authors.  It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  to  state  here, 
that  we  are  hardly  disposed  to  attach  any  special 
importance  to  the  conditions  of  the  gastric  mucoas 
membrane,  as  observed  post  mortem  in  cases  of 
cholera.  Not  only  are  they  of  the  most  opposite 
kind,  but  it  may  be  fairly  questioned,  in  some  in- 
stances at  least,  how  far  thej^  are  attributable  to  the 
action  of  certain  medicines  or  stimulants  often  veiy 
hberaUy  employed  tih  within  a short  period  of  death. 

Duodenum.  — The  condition  of  the  glands  of  this 
portion  of  the  intestine  is  so  subject  to  variety  that 
we  know  not  what  exact  value  to  give  to  the  ap- 
pearances which  they  presented  in  some  cases  of 
cholera  brought  under  our  notice.  It  may  be  weU 
to  state,  however,  that  we  have  seen  some  very  weh- 
marked  examples  of  enlargement  and  infarction  of 
the  glands  of  Brunner  in  cholera  cases,  in  which  a 
similar  state  prevailed  to  a greater  or  less  extent 
throughout  the  remaining  portion  of  the  ahmentarv 
tract.  Wliere  these  glands  are  most  thickly  set  in 
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the  mucous  membrane,  viz.,  in  the  first  inch  and  a 
Imlf  or  two  inches  of  the  duodenum,  the  enlarged 
condition  was  most  particularly  obvious  and  remark- 
able. 

Small  intestines. — Throughout  the  jejunum  and 
ileum  two  distinct  anatomico-jiathological  lesions 
deser\^e  notice.  The  first  has  reference  to  the  vas- 
cular distribution  in  these  organs  ; tlie  second  to 
certain  remarkable  states  of  tlieir  minute  glandular 
apparatus.  Under  the  first  head  we  have  to  notice? 
the  very  common,  and  in  the  cases  of  true  Asiatic 
cholera,  the  almost  constant  occurrence  of  a uniform 
rose-j)ink  coloration  engaging  the  whole  tract,  but 
varying  a good  deal  in  intensity  in  different  cases,  as 
well  as  in  diflerent  parts  in  the  same  ca.se.  It  will 
be  necessary  here  to  bring  to  mind  again  the  similar 
condition  of  vascularity  found  to  jirevail  on  the  ])eri- 
toneal  surface  in  these  cases,  and  which,  as  we  have 
.said,  by  its  bright  pink  colour,  offered  such  a (‘on- 
trast  to  the  deep  bluish  red  congestion  of  other 
parts  of  the  intestine  and  also  of  the  mesenteiy. 
This  pink  vascularity,  so  uniformly  distribuUsl  on 
any  given  portion  of  the  mucous  surface,  we  cannot 
but  consider  as  an  evidence  (fi‘  a veiy  active  hyper- 
mmic  condition.  How  far  this  increa.sed  vascular 
action  may  be  scj)arateil  from  a true  iuflammatoiy 
process  we  know  not  ; but  it  seems  to  l)ear  .some 
very  close  relation  to  the  production  of  one  at 
least  of  the  most  marked  })heuomena  of  the  disease, 
namely,  the  serous  evacuations.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  the  vascularity  in  question  was  not  transient,  nor 
did  it  admit  of  being  removed  by  any  amount  of 
washing  of  the  mucous  surface. 

Within  this  uniform  pink  vascularity,  there  occa- 
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sioiially  co-existed  more  or  less  well-defined  Isolated 
patches  of’  vascular  injection,  presenting  distinct  rami- 
fications, and  either  surrounding  certain  groups  of 
the  glands  or  confined  to  portions  of  the  valvuLe 
conniventes  ; and  in  this  respect  resembling  a good 
deal  the  abnormal  conditions  of  vascular  distribution 
often  noticed  in  connection  with  diarrhoea. 

Deposit  in  the  solitary  and  aggregate  gUmds.  — 
The  condition  of  these  structures  deserves  attention. 
In  a very  large  number  of  cases,  so  often,  indeed, 
that  we  are  almost  Avarranted  in  considering  it  as  a 
constant  character,  I have  observed  a peculiar  pro- 
minence and  enlargement  of  the  sohtaiy  glands,  more 
especially  throughout  the  smah  intestine,  but  to  some 
extent  in  the  large  intestine  also.  Li  the  best  marked 
cases,  the  pale  rose-pink  surface  of  the  whole  tract  of 
the  jejunum  and  ileum  presented  the  appearance  of 
being  thickly  poAvdered  over  A\dth  sago  grahis  or 
other  similar  minute  white  particles.  Tlie  umnber 
of  these  httle  bodies  increased  very  obviously  as  the 
termination  of  the  ileum  was  approached. 

This  condition  was  sometimes,  but  in  a much  less 
marked  degree,  continued  throughout  the  large  m- 
testine.  There  is  nothing  neAv  in  this  observation, 
though  I beheve  it  is  one  to  Avhich  sufficient  atten- 
tion has  not  been  generally  devoted.  This  condition 
of  the  glands  has  been  AveU  figured  and  described  by 
my  eminent  friend  Professor  Gluge ; and,  since  fi^rst 
noticed,  this  state  of  the  inhiute  glandular  apparatus 
of  the  intestine  has  been  often  verified  in  cholera 
epidemics ; it  very  constantly  occurred  during  the 
prevalence  of  epidemics  of  cholera  at  Oran,  in  the 
Algerian  campaigns  of  the  French  arm}’ ; and  Avas 
hkewise  often  noticed  during  the  Crimean  campaigns. 
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As  an  important  limitation  to  any  pathognomonic 
signilicance  which  it  miglit  be  attempted  to  assign  to 
this  condition,  it  may  be  worthy  of  note  that  there 
lias  been  observed  during  the  prevalence  ol  cholera 
epidemics  the  almost  constant  presence  of  this  con- 
dition of  the  minute  glands  of  the  alimentaiy  tract  in 
all  fatal  cases  occurring  at  such  a time,  though  in 
many  of  them  cliolera  was  not  the  cause  of  deatli, 
nor  was  there  reason  to  believe  tliat  it  had  existed 
within  any  recent  period.  To  some  extent  my  own 
observations  will  conlirm  tliis  statement.  In  re- 
ference, tliei'efore,  to  its  interpretation  in  cholera 
cases,  we  might,  perhajis,  be  justitied  in  concluding, 
that  it  constitutes  o?iC,  but  one  onli/,  of  certain  jiatho- 
loffical  conditions,  the  concurrence  of  which  hassonn* 
intermediate  relation  to  the  production  of  the  cho- 
leraic phenomena;  that,  in  fact,  during  the  j>iv- 
valence  of  the  e[)idemic  constitution  of  cholera, 
many  ])resent  this  aflection  of  the  intestinal  glands, 
each  individual  case  being  then  in  the  predicament, 
that,  if  the  other  necessary  concurrent  causes  are 
brought  into  ojieration,  the  disease  shall  be  de- 
veloped in  the  system  ; but  that  failing  the  active 
operation  of  these  other  causes,  be  they  what  they 
may,  the  cholera  state  is  not  produced.  How  far 
considerations  arising  out  ot  this  view  ot  the  subject 
may  be  capable  of  explaining  many  anomalous  con- 
ditions, and,  as  they  are  termed,  abortive  ciuses  of 
the  disease,  often  found  to  prevail  during  cholera 
epidemics,  we  shall  not  discuss  at  present. 

Aggregate  glands.  — The  condition  of  the  aggre- 
gate glands  observable  in  cholera  is  veiy  similar  to 
that  of  the  solitary  ; the  same  filling  and  general  in- 
tumescence of  them  exist  in  many  instances.  Most 
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usually,  these  minute  structures  exliibit  a milky 
colour,  and  granular  prominence,  and  in  this  respect 
contrast  in  a marked  degree  witli  the  state  presented 
by  them  when  engaged  in  the  t\'];>hoid  process. 

Throughout  Peyer’s  patches  much  variet}"  is  ob- 
servable in  the  amount  as  well  as  in  the  position  of 
this  accumulated  cream-like  exudation  or  deposit. 
In  some  of  the  patches  it  occupies  but  a small  part, 
being  confined  to  one  or  other  of  the  extremities,  or 
a central  spot  of  the  patch ; in  others,  again,  the 
whole  patch  is  engaged.  This  white  viscid  exuda- 
tion consists  for  the  most  part  of  clear  nucleated 
minute  cells,  representing,  as  it  were,  the  epithelial 
element  in  an  unripe  condition. 

Large  intestine.  — Throughout  tliis  organ,  in  ver}^ 
many  cases,  a condition  of  its  solitary  folhcles  some- 
what similar  to  that  above  noted  is  often  found  to 
prevail ; and,  as  might  be  expected,  it  is  most 
especially  observable  towards  the  neighboimhood  of 
the  csecum. 

In  both  the  solitary  and  aggregate  glands,  but 
much  less  distinctly  m the  latter,  three  periods  or 
stages  of  the  exudation  may  be  defined  : first,  that  in 
which  the  glands  are  visibly  prominent,  the  mucous 
surface  distinct  and  unbroken,  and  the  exudation  still 
in  the  white  cream -like  state.  In  the  next  condition, 
the  evacuation  of  the  contents  of  the  vesicle  has 
taken  place,  whether  by  ruptm’e  from  distention,  by 
absorption,  or  by  actual  idceration.  When  the 
patient  survives  sufficiently  long,  these  changes  ap- 
pear to  progress  to  a stiU  more  marked  degree  ; thus, 
in  cases  of  death  on  the  seventh  day,  we  have  found 
some  of  the  lowermost  of  Peyer’s  patches  in  a state 
of  softening  and  ulceration,  with  considerable  vascu- 
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larity  enveloping  and  passing  through  the  patch, 
while  vascular  rings  surrounded  others. 

In  the  glands  of  the  hu'ge  intestine  it  is  very 
commonly  noticed,  as  already  stated,  that  complete 
evacuation  of  their  contents  has  taken  place,  so  that  the 
recently  distended  gland  cavity  presents  a flaccid  state, 
and  its  still  patent  orifice  is  recognisable  as  a minute 
dark  spot  on  the  mucous  surface.  This  is  the  only 
evidence  of  any  marked  partici[)ation  in  any  of  the 
choleraic  jirocesses  that  I have  noticed  in  the  large 
intestine.  I have  not,  in  any  ca.se,  found  oedema  of 
the  mucous  surfaces  iii  any  degree,  however  small  ; 
and  we  cannot,  therefore,  admit  any  such  state  as  the 
cause  of  the  prominence  of  the  sohtary  or  aggregate 
follicles,  as  has  sometimes  been  sujiposed  to  be  tlie 
case.  We  may  further  note  that  we  have  not  ob- 
served in  the  liver,  or  any  otlu'r  organ,  any  such 
minute  spherical  bodii'S,  resembling  in  size  and 
general  apjio'arance  the  turgescent  .‘Solitary  follicles, 
as  Virchow  has  in  some  instances  cle.scrilx“d  to  exist 
in  these  situations. 

What  precise  relation  this  remarkable  glandular 
exudation,  and  the  enteric  irritation  which  must 
necessarily  be  connected  with  its  subsequent  elimina- 
tion, by  either  iTqiture  or  ulceration  of  the  intestinal 
follicles,  may  have  to  the  so-called  “ cholera  typhoid,” 
we  are  not  in  a position  to  determine  ; but  I think 
that  my  owi  observations,  combined  with  those  of 
others,  as  to  the  very  general,  though  not  absolutely 
constant  occurrence  of  this  lesion  in  cholera,  points 
to  some  more  than  accidental  connexion.  Should 
such  be  found  to  be  veiy  commonly  the  case,  a con- 
siderable resemblance  would  thus  be  manifested 
between  the  typhoid  and  the  choleraic  dyscrasis,  at 
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least  in  one  very  essentifil  point  of  tlieir  patliological 
anatomy. 

Wliat  may  be  tlie  usual  mode  of  elimination  of 
the  creamy  deposit  in  the  follicular  apparatas  of  the 
intestines  in  non-fatal  cases,  we  are  not  in  a position 
to  determine.  The  cases  are  usually  fatal  when  the 
state  of  intumescence  is  at  its  height.  When,  how- 
ever, the  patients  have  survived  until  the  third  or 
fourth  day  of  the  typhoid  state,  both  the  follicles  and 
patches  of  Peyer  have  been  still  found  tumid  mth 
the  exudation,  and  they  have  always  presented  well- 
marked  vascular  rings  round  their  margins.  In  the 
earlier  stage,  that  is,  in  the  proper  choleraic  period, 
the  “ sago-grain  ” appearance  exists  without  an}' 
special  vascularity  round  the  tumid  follicles.  But 
the  presence  of  the  vascular  turgescence  in  the 
secondary  or  typhoid  stages  undoubtedly  indicates 
the  approach  of  an  ulcerative  and  eliminative  process 
in  the  glands,  which  at  a still  further  stage  wdl  be 
found  actually  estabhshed.  1 have  seen  idcerations 
as  early  as  the  fourth  day.  In  some  histances,  pretty 
extensive  ulcerations  of  the  lowermost  patches  of 
Peyer  have  been  foimd,  with  vascidar  ramifications 
passing  into  the  ulcerating  gland  tissue : this  has 
been  at  a somewhat  later  period.  It  is  by  no  means 
improbable  that  the  irritation,  and  the  general  intense 
vascularity,  with  occasionally  actual  ulceration  of  the 
intestinal  glands,  has  some  connection  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  typhoid  characters. 

This  remarkable  secondary  condition  is  not  always 
presented  in  cholera  epidemics  ; but  when  well  de- 
veloped, it  exhibits  a most  close  resemblance  in  its 
general  symptoms  to  the  true  typhoid  state.  The 
system  generally  is  low  ; the  pulse  is  weak,  thougli 
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sometimes  full  and  rapid ; a general  dusky  hue  of 
the  surface  is  to  be  observed  ; but  no  eruption  of 
any  kind,  so  hir  as  I am  aware,  has  been  noticed. 
The  eyes  are  sufliised,  heavy,  and  dull ; the  tongue  is 
often  thickly  coated,  sometimes  creamy,  at  other  times 
covered  with  sordes,  wliich  are  also  formed  on  the 
lips  and  teeth.  In  fact,  after  two  or  three  days,  the 
typhoid  state  becomes  as  fully  pronounced  in  the.se 
case.s,  as  it  often  is,  after  a much  longer  })eriod,  in 
the  true  fevers  of  this  t\q>e.  The  cyano.sed  condi- 
tion in  some  instances  does  not  disaj)j)ear  altogether 
for  a considerable  time,  — we  have  seen  it  well  ex- 
hibited even  after  the  tenth  day ; and  perhaps  it  is 
this  alone  that  gives,  even  to  an  exj)crienced  eye, 
any  ready  indication  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease 
under  which  the  i)atient  is  labouring.  Otherwise, 
without  attention  to  the  history  of  the  ease,  it  would 
be  dillicult,  if  not  impo.ssible,  to  distinguish  it  by  the 
consideration  of  .sym})toms  alone,  when  it  is  once  well 
e.stablished,  from  genuine  ty{)hoid.  In  one  remark- 
able circumstance,  however,  the  two  states  diller 
essentially.  In  the  “cholera  tyj)hoid”  the  charac- 
teristic sym])toms,  though  we  have  known  them  to 
be  well  marked  to  a later  period,  usually  begin  to 
disappear  at  about  from  the  seventh  to  the  tenth 
day ; and  the  re-establishment  of  the  patient,  in  a])- 
pearance  at  lejist,  takes  j)lace  with  what  seems  an 
extraoriliiiary  rapidity,  considering  the  aj)parently 
profound  nature  of  the  malady  which  had  oppressed 
his  whole  powers  but  a few  days  previously.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  for  a very  large 
number  of  cases  of  the  “ cholera  typhoid  ” there  is 
any  such  favourable  issue,  for  death  veiy  commonly 
takes  place  within  the  first  ten  days.  Such  cases 
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generally  show  no  symptoms  of  amelioration,  but 
steadily  progress  with  a decided  determination  to  a 
fatal  issue  from  the  outset. 

The  development  of  this  secxjndary  tj^jdioid  fever  in 
cholera  cases  deserves  special  attention  in  a clinical 
point  of  view,  as  there  is  certainly  some  reason  to' 
beheve  that,  if  not  dependent  on,  it  is  unquestion- 
ably often  connected  with,  a secondary  enteric  lesion. 


Treatment  of  Typhoid  Fever. 

In  considering  the  treatment  of  typhoid,  we  must 
ever  bear  in  mind,  what  pathology  shows  us  to  be 
the  preponderating  tendency  of  the  disease,  namely, 
to  develope  formidable  lesions  of  the  intestinal  glan- 
lar  apparatus. 

In  no  class  of  cases  do  we  find  that  attention 
to  diagnosis  at  the  very  outset  of  the  disease  is  of 
such  vital  moment.  Much  unquestionably  may  be 
done  or  omitted  in  the  veiy  earhest  periods  of  a 
typhoid  fever,  which  will  influence  its  subsequent 
course  for  good  or  ill. 

With  the  general  development  of  the  typhous 
aspect,  or  facies  typhosa,  which  takes  place  in  the  first 
few  days  after  the  patient  is  prostrated  by  a severe 
fever  of  this  kind,  the  physician  can  hardly  fail,  with 
common  attention  to  the  rides  we  have  laid  down,  to 
infer  that  the  case  he  has  to  deal  with  must  tiu’ii  out 
one  either  of  maculated  typhus  fever  or  of  the  enteric 
variety,  now  immediately  under  consideration. 

If  the  maculiB  of  typhus  and  the  more  profound 
prostration  of  that  form  of  fever  are  exhibited  between 
the  fifth  and  seventh  days,  as  usually  is  the  case,  all 
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difficulty  of  diagnosis  is  at  an  end,  the  case  is  assigned 
to  its  proper  place,  and  proper  therapeutic  means  are 
put  in  requisition  accordingly. 

If  a case  with  the  facies  ti/phosa,  or  typhus  aspect, 
pjisses  the  sixth  or  seventh  day  without  the  develop- 
ment of  macula?,  and  without  that  amount  of  prostra- 
tion we  should  expect  in  true  tyjdius  at  this  period, 
we  must  be  on  our  guard,  and  give  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  to  the  side  of  enteric  or  tyjdioid  rather 
than  to  typhus  or  maculated  fever. 

As  it  lui])pens  not  infrequently  that  the  develop- 
ment of  the  rose-coloured  lenticular  spots  of  typhoid 
is  delayed  to  some  day  l)etween  the  eighth  and 
twelfth,  it  is  obvious  that  a period  must  often  inter- 
vene in  which  diagnosis  of  a pei'fectly  absolute  kind 
is  unattainable.  Under  such  circumstances  our  ste])s 
must  be  of  the  most  cautious  kind,  and  beyond  gene- 
ral measures  to  su])port  the  ])atient’s  system  wc  are 
not  warranted  in  using  active  nu'dicines  of  any  kind. 
When  the  rose-coloured  spots  make  their  aj)pearajice, 
however  s])arse  they  be,  if  at  all  characteristically 
present,  our  doubts  are  at  an  end.  but  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  the  erup- 
tion of  rose-coloured  spots  seems  either  to  be  wholly 
absent  in  typhoid,  or  so  very  indistinctly  developed 
that  it  is  impossible  to  rely  on  them  as  diagnostic 
marks.  It  was  a characteristic  of  the  typhoid  cases 
which  occurred  in  such  numbers  in  the  army  of  the 
East,  during  the  late  Crimean  war,  that  the  eruption 
was  but  very  rarely  developed,  and  in  many  instances 
was  not  well  recognisable  at  any  stage  of  the  fever. 

We  are  now  in  a position  to  consider  the  clinical 
relations  of  the  various  pathological  states  which  we 
have  just  described  somewhat  in  detail,  but  yet  in 
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an  incomjilete  manner,  due  regard  l)eing  liad  to  their 
practi  cal  i i nportance. 

We  already,  at  the  outset  of  our  inquiries  into  the 
pathology  and  chnical  histoiy  of  tjq)hoid  fever,  made 
a practical  division  of  the  cases  of  this  disease, 
which  we  ordinarily  meet  with  in  practice,  into  two 
principal  forms,  viz.  : — 

A.  Cases  of  typhoid  fever,  with  cotemporaneoas 
deposits  in  the  minute  glandular  apparatus  of  the  in- 
testines. 

B.  Cases  of  typhoid  fever,  in  wliich  the  deposit 
into  the  minute  glandular  apparatus  of  the  intes- 
tines takes  place  at  the  close  of  the  primary  pyrexial 
period,  and  after  a variable  interval  of  convalescence 
more  or  less  complete,  undergoes  a process  of  matu- 
ration, and  then  gives  rise  to  a secondary  fever. 

In  the  first  form  of  typhoid  fever,  or  that  with 
cotemporaneons  deposit  in  the  minute  glands  of  the 
intestine,  we  may  expect,  as  already  explained,  a 
fatal  issue  from  the  violence  of  the  febrile  impression, 
from  sphacelus  of  the  intestinal  walls  embracing  the 
patches  of  Beyer,  or  from  penetrating  ulcers  per- 
forating the  serous  coat,  and  producing  extensive 
peritonitis.  Lastly,  death  may  ensue  fi'om  hemor- 
rhage, or  exhaustive  diarrhoea,  with  general  abdo- 
minal irritation. 

In  the  second  group  of  cases,  results  similar  to 
those  just  detailed  may  occur;  but  they  present 
themselves  at  later  intervals. 

Amongst  the  practical  dangers  from  the  idcerative 
action  set  up  in  the  mtestines,  peritonitis  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  formidable.  It  may  occur  without 
actual  perforation  of  the  intestinal  Avail.  Thus  a 
t3rphoid  ulcer,  eating  deeply  through  the  mucous  and 
submucous  tissues,  may  not  infrequently  be  noticed, 
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Avhicli  exposes,  and  ultimately  destro)’s,  the  muscu- 
lar textures.  When  the  intlammatoiy  process  has 
effected  the  erosion  of  all  the  mucous  tissues,  we 
sometimes  find,  that  from  the  contiguity  of  parts  the 
inllammatoiy  lesion  is  propagated  to  the  .serous 
membrane,  which,  in  its  turn,  becomes  the  seat  of 
violent  inflammation.  We  have  here  an  instance  of 
[leritonitis  developed  to  a formidable,  and,  it  might 
be,  to  a fatal  extent,  without  actual  penetration  of 
the  serous  membi-ane  itself.  When  the  ca.‘<e  dies  at 
this  period,  general  agglutination  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  by  recently  exuded  lyinjih  will  be  noticed. 
When  ulceration  of  the  solitary  or  aggregate  glands 
exists,  the  case  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  the  occur- 
rence of  perforation. 

'i'he  synn)toms  which  attend  perforation  are 
usually  of  a well-marked  kind.  There  is  often  sud- 
den accession  of  jiain,  whicli  is  very  .severe,  and 
attendetl  witli  a peculiar  ilejiressing  ellect.  In  not  a 
few  instances  the  jiatient  is  himself  maile  aware  of 
the  moment  at  which  the  jierforation  of  the  intestine 
takes  place  by  a sensation  “ of  sometliing  having 
given  way”  within  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. 
There  is  soon  induced  a state  of  more  or  less  com- 
plete collapse,  with  an  expression  of  the  features, 
and  a peculiarity  in  the  general  attitude  and  decu- 
bitus of  the  patient  which,  to  an  ex})erienced  ey(‘, 
at  once  disclose  the  natiu’e  of  the  case.  No  morbid 
condition,  in  fact,  is  attended  with  a more  thoroughly 
characteristic  and  almost  stereotyped  physiognomy 
than  that  which  we  observe  in  peritonitis  from  per- 
foration. The  features  of  the  face  assume  a })ecu- 
liar  pinched  expression,  with  vertical  rugm  over 
the  root  of  the  nose,  dilatation  of  the  alas  nasi, 
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and  depression  of  the  comers  of  tlie  mouth.  The 
breathing  is  quick,  and  the  respirations  are  short 
and  incomplete ; tlic  rcspiratoiy  movements,  if 
closely  studied,  will  be  seen  to  be  almost  exclu- 
sively confined  to  the  anterior  and  lateral  parts  of 
the  chest ; the  motions  of  the  diaphragm  are  reduced 
to  a minimum  ; and  the  alternate  heavings  of  the 
abdominal  walls,  so  regularly  noticed  in  the  state 
of  health,  are  all  but  suspended.  The  patient 
usually  lies  on  his  back  in  a constrained  attitude, 
the  lower  limbs  being  flexed,  with  the  knees  dravn 
up  ; while  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  abdomen  the 
recti  and  obhque  muscles  are  in  a state  of  medium 
but  persistent  contraction,  with  the  object  of  bearing 
off  pressure  from  the  parts  -within.  The  abdomen  is 
hot  and  painful,  and  even  moderate  pressure  -snth 
the  hand  produces  intolerable  suffering  and  distress, 
often  with  a sense  of  sinking.  "\Vlien  the  collapse 
is  extreme,  the  patient  lies  suj)ine,  much  simk  dovTi 
in  the  bed,  and  the  legs  are  extended  at  full  length. 

The  pulse  is  easily  affected  in  these  cases,  and 
becomes  small,  weak,  thready ; or  if  it  retain  any 
considerable  expansion,  it  is  of  the  character  kno-^m 
as  an  oppressed  pulse.  But  the  characters  of  the 
pulse  are  certainly  not  constant  in  peritonitis  from 
perforation.  At  the  outset  the  pulse  is  occasionally 
all  but  extinguished  ; as  reaction  takes  place  it  rises 
in  frequency  and  begins  to  expand,  but  hardly  ever 
recovers  the  volume  it  had  previously  to  the  occiu- 
rence  of  perforation.  The  rate  is  variable ; it  may 
reach  in  extreme  cases  130,  140,  or  150  per  minute, 
and  again  it  may  not  pass  100  when  the  lesions  are 
both  profound  and  long-continued.  Increased  action 
of  the  abdominal  aorta  has  been  occasionally  noticed 
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after,  and  in  some  few  instances  prior  to,  the  occur- 
rence of  perforation.  The  action  of  this  vessel  is  in 
these  cases  in  marked  contrast  as  to  force  and  volume 
of  beat  to  those  of  the  radial  artery.  The  mesenteric, 
tlie  iliac,  and  even  the  femoral  arteries  have  been 
known  to  participate  in  this  irritative  action. 

In  making  post-mortem  examinations  in  cases  fatal 
after  perforation,  evidences  of  more  or  less  extensive 
peritonitis  are  met  with.  The  peritoneum  is  every- 
where in  a state  of  intense  vascular  injection,  and 
here  and  there  in  its  parietal  as  well  as  viscenil 
layers  coated  with  lynij)liy  exudation.  Straw-coloured 
serum  is  found  in  abundance  in  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
with  yellowish  threads  of  lym])h  floating  through  it. 
The  intestines  are  in  many  ])laces  firmly  agglutinated 
together,  and  at  the  j>art  C()rresj)onding  to  the  per- 
foration, a nodule  of  intestine  will  usually  be  found 
glued  more  linnly  than  other  j)ai’ts  to  a contiguous 
portion  of  some  of  the  hollow  or  solid  viscei’a,  or  to 
the  parietes.  It  is  often  exceedingly  difficult  to 
detect  the  point  at  which  the  intestiiu'  has  been  per- 
forated, so  minute  is  the  orifice.  If  the  intestine  be 
kept  under  the  surface  of  the  fluid  invariably  efl'usod 
into  the  cavity  of  the  ])eritoneum,  in  these  cases  the 
escape  of  a bubble  of  gas  will  often  be  the  readiest 
guide  to  the  site  of  perforation.  On  the  internal 
aspect  the  ulcerated  })atches  must  be  examined  in 
succession  and  Avith  minute  care.  The  close  adhe- 
sion which  takes  place  between  the  part  of  the 
intestine  Avhich  is  the  site  of  the  perforation,  and  the 
nearest  solid  or  hollo av  viscus,  or  the  adjacent  Avail 
of  the  abdomen,  is  the  means  employed  by  nature  to 
remedy  this  otherAvise  necessarily  fatal  accident.  If 
apposition  is  maintained  for  a sufficient  length  of 
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time,  the  orifice  in  the  intestine  becomes  completel}’’ 
closed,  and  a perfect  restoration  to  the  healthy  state 
may  ensue,  by  the  gradual  healing  of  the  ulcerated 
surfaces.  The  irritated  state  of  the  intestine,  the 
constant  diarrhccal  discharges,  and  the  unceasing 
peristaltic  action  thus  induced,  too  often  unfortu- 
nately interfere  with  the  healing  process,  and  disturb 
the  partially  formed  and  still  soft  adhesions  which 
are  commencing  to  establish  themselves  between  the 
perforated  gut  and  the  adjacent  stractures.  Fresh 
perforation  often  ensues  from  this  cause,  with  re- 
newal of  the  peritoneal  inflammation,  under  the 
influence  of  which  the  patient  usually  succumbs. 
The  incautious  use  of  purgatives  has  been  known  to 
produce  a similar  effect,  promoting  peristaltic  action 
prematurely,  detaching  the  perforated  intestine  from 
its  conservative  adliesions,  and,  with  the  efiect  of  a 
second  perforation,  giving  rise  to  a second  and  now 
fatal  peritonitis. 

The  therapeutic  aim  which  we  should  hold  in  ^dew 
under  these  circumstances,  is  to  control  the  peristaltic 
action  as  much  as  possible  : this  can  be  best  eflected 
by  the  free  use  of  opium,  and  withholding  all  stimu- 
lant food  or  irritating  drink.  In  the  general  man- 
agement of  a case  of  typhoid,  we  must  hold 
prominently  in  view  from  the  outset  the  necessity 
of  sparing  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  as  far  as 
possible,  and  this  as  well  by  the  scrupidous  avoid- 
ance of  all  medicaments  calculated  to  irritate  the 
alimentary  canal,  as  by  the  judicious  selection  of 
such  articles  of  food  as  contain  most  nutriment  and 
least  of  excrementitious  matter.  If  it  were  possible 
to  find  an  aliment  the  whole  of  which  would  be 
absorbed  in  the  upper  tracts  of  the  stomach. 
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cluoclonum,  and  jejunum,  without  leaving  any  excre- 
nientitial  residuum  to  pass  through  the  ileum  and 
colon,  I believe  we  should  be  able  to  deprive 
ty]:>hoid  fever  of  half  its  dangers. 

It  must  therefore  be  a course  from  which  there  shall 
be  no  departure,  that  when  we  find  a case  of  fever  of 
doubtful  character  and  presenting  any  of  the  typhus 
phenomena,  we  must  abstain  from  the  use  of  purgative 
medicines,  and  from  all  aliments  of  a stimulating  or 
irritating  quality.  The  wliole  class  of  emetics  and 
j)urgatives  is  thus  at  once  ])roscribed. 

Cases  of  the  ti/j)hoi(l  t}q>e  rarely,  if  ever,  present  tlu; 
same  tendency  to  sink  at  an  early  period  as  those  of 
the  typluLs  pro])er,  or  maculated  fevei’.  Failuiv  of  the 
circulation  is  not  one  of  the  dang(M*s  we  have  to  anti- 
cipate and  guard  against  iii  t}i)hoid  at  an  early  stage. 
Consetpiently,  stimulant^,  such  as  wiiu‘,  brandy,  spirits, 
ether,  ammonia,  and  the  like,  are  not  called  for  in  tin* 
first  and  second  week  as  in  ty[)luis,  in  which  it  is  of 
such  vital  moment  to  anticij)ate  the  general  j)rostrat- 
ingelfects  of  the  disease,  and  especially  the  weakness 
of  the  heart’s  action. 

At  the  same  time,  avc  must  not  forget  that  tin* 
patient  has  before  him  a long  process  ofdisea.se,  which 
may  extend  over  a })eriod  of  two  nu)nths,  or  even 
more,  and  which  is  rarely,  if  ever,  brought  to  a final 
favourable  issue  in  less  than  four  or  five  weeks.  To 
sup])ort  the  system  adequately  is  therefore  equally  a 
part  of  the  physician’s  duty  as  to  avoid  unnecessary 
stimulation.  In  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  a 
typhoid  case,  the  physician  may  have  some  reason  to 
beheve  that  the  alimentaiy  canal  is  loaded  with  the 
remains  of  undigested  food,  or  fermenting  excrementi- 
tious  matters.  Under  these  circumstances,  notwith- 
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standing  the  cautions  above  inculcated  as  to  the 
avoidance  of  purgatives,  it  will  be  well  to  commence 
by  washing  out  the  bowels  with  a mild  enema,  as  the 
enema  emolliens  of  the  Pharmacopada,  the  ordinary 
soap  and  water  injection,  or,  better  still,  some  mucilar 
ginous  decoction,  as  that  of  barley,  with  or  without  a 
tablespoonful  or  two  of  bland  oil.  The  enema  ma}'  be 
repeated  if  necessary ; but  we  must  be  guided  a good 
deal  by  the  nature  of  the  matters  evacuated  and  the 
state  of  the  abdomen,  as  to  fidness,  &c.,  and  especially 
by  the  sensations  of  the  patient. 

From  oiu’  knowledge  of  the  pathological  characters 
of  this  form  of  fever,  attention  mmst  be  given  from 
the  earliest  period  to  the  state  of  the  abdomen. 
While  it  remains  unaltered  in  volume,  of  natural  tem- 
perature, and  unattended  by  pain  or  uneasiness  to  the 
patient  on  moderate  palpation,  we  may  be  free  from 
apprehension  of  immediate  danger.  The  slightest 
appearance  of  heat,  tumidity,  or  abdominal  distress, 
must,  however,  be  sufficient  to  make  us  take  the  alarm, 
and  concert  measures  for  counteracting  the  known 
tendency  to  engorgement  of  the  abdommal  organs, 
which  is  so  singular  a characteristic  of  this  affection. 
We  must  not  wait  in  these  cases  for  pain  on  pressm'e, 
greatly  increased  heat,  ileo-ca3cal  gm’ghng,  and  such 
signs  as  tympanitic  distension  of  the  abdomen,  with 
diarrhoeal  discharges,  and  perhaps  bloody  or  tarry 
evacuations.  W/ie?i  such  symptoms  are  present^  it  is 
all  but  certain  that  lesions  of  an  advanced  Jcind^  and 
of  most  formidable,  and  we  may  even  say  fatal,  siy- 
7iificance,  are  already  established,  and  in  the  majority 
of  such  cases  it  is  now  too  late  to  apply  remedial  mea- 
sures with  effect.  In  no  class  of  cjises  does  the  com- 
mon-sense rule,  “ prevention  is  better  than  cure,”  hold 
with  more  forcible  effect  than  in  these  now  under  con- 
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sideration.  The  symptoms  we  liave  just  enumerated 
constitute  tlie  usual  stereotyped  rules  of  diagnosis  in 
relation  to  tyjdioid  ; but  unfortunately  the  nature  of 
the  case  is  only  too  obvious  (except  to  utterly  and 
culpably  ignorant  men)  by  the  time  that  these  pheno- 
mena attract  attention. 

Fi’om  first  to  last  our  closest  attention  must  be 
given  to  the  state  of  the  abdomen  in  suspected  ca.ses 
of  typhoid,  and  we  must  be  prejiared  to  act  with 
promptitude  and  decision.  Fortunately  no  very 
heroic  measures  are  demanded  at  our  hands,  and  we 
have  not  to  decide  on  the  use  of  medicinal  agents 
which  constitute  an  anceps  remedlum,  and  which,  if 
they  do  not  cure;,  may  possibly  kill. 

d'hc  means  we  have  to  adopt  in  typhoid,  under  the 
circumstances  in  which  we  snsju'ct  actual  determina- 
tion to  the  intestinal  surfaces,  consist  in  the  use  of 
leeches,  fomentations,  [loultices,  and  occasionally  it 
may  be  stimulant  embrocations,  to  the  sui’face  of  tlu' 
abdomen.  IVdiluvia,  sinapisms  to  the  calvi's  of  the 
legs,  and  other  derivative  agents  may  be  lanployed  ; 
while  leeches  to  the  anus  constitute,  in  my  mind,  a 
remedy  well  worth  trying  in  the.se  cases. 

If  the  amount  ami  kind  of  the  ingesta  be  pro- 
perly regulated  from  the  outset,  we  shall  not  .so 
often  have  to  contend  with  the  profuse,  repeated,  and 
uncontrollable  diarrhoea  so  constantly  coni[)lained  of 
in  t}"]fiioid  cases.  The  amount  of  the  evacuations  is 
often  very  great,  while  their  odour  is  insupportable  : 
they  are  lluid,  and  often  of  the  character  known 
as  pca-soup-like,  which  term  well  conveys  an  idea 
of  the  consistence,  colour,  and  general  character  of 
the  dejecta  in  many  cases  of  typhoid. 

In  anticipation  of  the  abdominal  lesions  of  tA^ihoid, 
it  would,  I am  persuaded,  be  a good  and  safe  practice 
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to  commence  the  use  of  derivative  measures  to  tlie 
abdomen  in  tlie  early  stage,  by  tlie  use  of  Ijot  fomen- 
tations to  the  abdomen,  and  the  application  of 
leeches  whenever  there  is  the  slightest  symptom  of 
abdominal  tenderness.  We  have  already  dwelt  on 
the  singular  phenomenon  of  localised  irritable  action 
of  the  abdominal  aorta.  This  may  be  almost  in- 
variably taken  as  a sign  of  threatened  mischief  in  tlie 
abdominal  cavity,  if  even  it  so  be  that  intestinal 
lesion  has  not  been  set  on  foot  concurrently  with  the 
irritative  action  in  the  aorta,  femorals,  iliacs,  or  the 
mesenteric  vessels. 

Pathological  anatomy  shows  us  what  a remarkable 
tendency  there  is  in  this  disease  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  equilibrium  of  the  cmculation,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  an  inordinate  quantity  of  blood  to  the  serous 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  abdomen.  Derivative  mea- 
sures, therefore,  actively  and  early  used  to  the  abdo- 
minal parietes  seem  natinally  indicated ; and  indeed 
nothing  is  more  grateful  to  the  patient’s  own  feelings, 
in  a good  many  cases,  than  the  application  of  wanntli 
and  moisture  to  the  abdomen. 

On  such  measures  as  poultices,  fomentations, 
leeches,  or  stimulant  embrocations  to  the  abdomen, 
we  must  mainly  depend  for  the  relief  of  the  principal 
s}unptoms  referrible  to  the  abdomen  in  typhoid. 

When  diarrhoea  is  a prominent  featm’e,  and  the 
dejecta  copious  and  offensive,  our  first  enquhy  must 
be  as  to  the  kind  and  quantity  of  the  ingesta,  past  and 
present,  and  these  Ave  must  control  Avitliin  the  limits 
already  defined.  If  it  seems  that  an  amount  of  ali- 
ment has  been  taken  in  by  the  patient  greater  than 
his  system  can  dispose  of,  we  may  allow  the  elimina- 
tive action  to  proceed  for  a short  time,  with  a vieAv  to 
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clearing  out  of  the  bowels  all  their  efiete,  ascesceiit, 
and  irritating  contents.  It  must  not  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  in  many  instances  the  amount  of  Iluid 
passed  ]>er  anuni  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  that 
taken  in  by  the  mouth.  Attempts  must  be  made, 
under  these  circumstances,  to  control  the  irritable 
action  of  the  intestines,  and  o})ium  in  its  various 
forms  may  be  used  for  this  purpose.  Acetate  of  lead 
in  doses  of  from  two  to  three  grains  in  pill,  combined 
with  one  quarter  of  a grain  or  half  a grain  of  o])ium, 
may  be  administered  every  third  or  fourth  hour.  Chalk 
mixture  and  other  astringents,  as  Dover’s  iiowder, 
pulvis  kino,  Ac.,  may  likewise  be  employed. 

Cleanliness^  ventilation,  and  separation  of  jiatients 
in  typhoid  fever  are  inqiortant  rules  in  the  treatment 
of  these  cases.  The  immediate  removal  from  the 
wards  of  the  dc'jccta  of  the  patient  is  a most  nece.s- 
sary  step;  and  far  less  danger  is  to  be  apjirehemU'd 
from  the  free  access  of  air  through  ojien  windows  and 
doors,  than  from  the  miasmata  which  soon  accumu- 
late to  a fatal  degree  of  intensity  in  close  wards  and 
ill-ventilated  private  bed-chambers. 

When  gastric  symptoms  jirevail,  leeches  over  the 
epigastrium,  occasionally  blisters  to  the  .‘<ame  [lail, 
and  the  internal  use  of  hydrocyanic  acid  in  one  or 
tAvo  drop  doses,  with  or  witluiut  the  combinatiem  of 
morphia,  will  be  found  beneficial ; cokl  drinks  in  very 
moderate  quantities,  and  fragments  of  ice  slowly  dis- 
solved in  the  mouth,  will  also  be  useful. 

When  s}unptoms  of  perforation  occur,  our  main 
reliance  must  be  on  opium.  This  drug  may  be  ex- 
hibited ill  any  of  the  usual  forms  ; but  the  pulvis  opii, 
in  one  or  two  grain  doses  every  two  hours,  oftener 
or  less  frequently,  according  to  circumstances,  is,  per- 
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liapSjthe  best  guise  in  which  to  administer  this  remed}-. 
What  quantity  of  opium  will  be  required  in  indivi- 
dual cases,  it  is  quite  impossilde  to  say.  Our  ordinary 
experience  of  opium  would  not  justify  us  in  carrying 
its  use  to  the  length  which  we  find  necessary  in  ty- 
phoid fever  with  intestinal  perforation  and  consequent 
peritonitis.  The  powers  of  the  medicine  seem,  in  these 
cases,  expended  in  maintaining  the  patient’s  system 
at  par,  and  its  soporific  qualities  are,  as  it  were, 
suspended  for  the  time. 

Wlien  we  have  evidence  of  actual  peritoneal  inflam- 
mation as  the  result  of  perforation,  leeches  must  be  ex- 
tensively apphed  to  the  abdomen,  in  relays  of  twenty 
at  a time,  till  the  abdominal  pain  and  distress  are 
alleviated.  In  these  cases  calomel  and  opium  seem 
suggested  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  our  art,  but  their 
exhibition  m combination  is  of  more  than  doubtful 
propriety.  Mercury  exerts  its  specific  influence  as  a 
mineral  poison  in  many  cases,  no  matter  how  care- 
fully we  endeavour  to  guard  its  effects  by  opium. 
The  slightest  peristaltic  movements  ■^nll  serve  to 
displace  the  adhesions  which  nature  with  a con- 
servative effort  is  estabhshmg.  Oim  main  rehance, 
then,  must  be  placed  on  opium  boldly,  but  at  the 
same  time  judiciously,  employed.  As  much  as  105 
grains  of  opium  have  been  administered  in  a single 
case ; but  this  must  be  looked  on  as  a very  ex- 
treme mstance.  Under  circumstances  of  not  very 
unusual  violence,  two-grain  doses  of  opium,  continued 
at  two  or  three-hour  intervals  for  thirty-six  or  forty- 
eight  hom-s,  must  be  looked  on  as  a very  fidl  and 
even  hberal  use  of  this  drug.  It  may  be  that  we 
shall  find  that,  within  the  first  twent5’-four  hours, 
what  with  leeches,  fomentations,  and  the  appheation 
of  very  light  and  exceedingly  thin  poultices  spread 
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on,  (or  better)  between,  folds  of  fine  gauze,  the  symp- 
toms of  peritoneal  inflammation  have  substantially 
diminished;  we  may  now  reduce  the  doses  of  opium  in 
quantity  and  frequency,  the  principal  aim  being  to 
retain  the  intestines  in  such  a paralytic  state  as  will 
prevent  tlie  possibility  of  any  but  the  most  insensible 
})cristaltic  action.  Constipation  ensues  as  a natural 
and  highly  favourable  result,  and  with  this  state  we 
must  not  atteni])t  to  interfere.  If  it  be  asked  at  what 
interval  after  j)erforation  of  the  intestines  we  may 
safely  administer  a purgative  by  the  mouth  or  anus,  I 
shoidd  say,  at  no  interval,  however  long,  till  nature 
spontaneously  brings  about  the  action  of  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  The  junior  ])ractitioner  will  do  well 
never  to  lose  sight  of  the  case  we  have  already  de- 
tailed, which  fni'nishes  such  a salutary  warning,  and 
in  which  the  exhibition  of  a mild  saline  aperiiMit  was 
followed  by  the  detachnuMit  of  the  intestine  fi'om  its  ad- 
hesions, fresh  })crforation  of  the  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
death  from  the  renewal  of  the  peritom>al  inllammation. 

Ihvmon’h(i(je  from  the  Intestines. — 1 hemorrhage 
from  the  intestines  may  occasionally  occur  as  the 
result  of  the  intense  congestion  of  the  mucous  surl'ace 
which  we  have  seen  to  be  so  constantly  developed  in 
t}q)hoid.  More  usually,  however,  it  would  a])j)ear 
to  be  the  consequence  of  ulcerative  erosion  of  the 
minute  vessels  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  affected 
glands.  The  black  or  tarry  evacuations  in  the  fourth 
or  fifth  week  are,  in  all  probability,  caused  in  a simi- 
lar way,  only  that  the  escape  of  blood  takes  place 
more  slowly,  this  fluid  accuimdates  in  the  intestine, 
and,  under  the  action  of  the  intestinal  gases,  and  usu- 
ally alkaline  contents  of  the  intestine,  becomes  of  a 
dark  hue  and  tarry  consistence.  Acetate  of  lead  and 
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opium,  tannin  or  gallic  acid,  and  occasionally  the  per- 
chloride  of  iron,  seem  the  appropriate  remedies,  and 
are  sometimes  successful,  while  the  mineral  acids  are 
decidedly  contra-indicated  in  my  opinion.  Too  often, 
however,  hemorrhage  or  tarry  evacuations,  if  in  any 
considerable  quantity,  only  too  plainly  indicate  the 
existence  of  extensive  ulcerative  lesions,  over  which 
we  can  exercise  but  temporary  control ; fresh  hemor- 
rhage ensues  from  extension  of  the  erosive  action 
on  the  intestinal  walls,  and  death  takes  place  often 
after  the  dejection  of  little  altered  blood  in  consider- 
able quantity.  With  respect  to  the  secondary  lesioas 
which  occur  in  the  course  of  typhoid  fever,  our  atten- 
tion must  be  carefully  given  to  the  several  great 
organs,  with  a view  of  anticipating  typhoid  invasion 
of  their  textures.  The  lungs  must  be  carefully  ex- 
plored by  percussion  and  the  stethoscope,  and  appro- 
priate remedies  must  be  early  exhibited  when  signs 
of  congestion  or  consohdation  are  detected.  Under 
tliis  head  we  may  refer  the  reader  to  what  has 
been  already  so  fuUy  dwelt  on  in  reference  to  the 
secondary  lesions  of  typhus  fever. 

Eenal  congestion,  wdth  partial  suppression  of  luine, 
excretion  of  albumen,  bloody  discoloration  and  dimi- 
nution of  the  urea  and  salts,  are  sufficiently  often 
met  -with  in  bad  cases  of  typhoid.  Oim  therapeutical 
efforts  must  be  early  cUi-ected  to  relieve  the  congestion 
of  the  organ,  by  wet  or  diy-cupping  over  the  loins, 
mustard  poultices  and  such  means.  Diiu’etics  must 
be  used  with  caution,  thougli  it  is  certainly  a clear  in- 
dication in  this  class  of  fevers  to  promote  and  main- 
tain the  action  of  all  the  eliminative  organs. 

C 

Wine  and  other  spirituous  stimulants  are  of  but 
doubtful  use  in  t5q)hoid  fevers.  When,  however,  it 
seems  that,  under  the  combined  inlluence  of  the 
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tyjilioid  jioison,  and  tJie  depressing  effects  of  any  of 
tlie  great  secondary  lesions  we  have  been  consider- 
ing, the  case  appears  hkely  to  sink  by  failure  of  the 
vital  powers,  wine  may  be  administered  with  a Hberal 
but  cautious  hand.  The  stronger  and  drier  wines,  as 
port,  sherry,  and  Madeira,  are  preferable  in  tliesc 
cases  to  Clarets,  which  are  cold  and  subascescent, 
and  may  promote  irritation  of  tlie  bowels ; brandy 
may  hkewise  be  used.  We  must  be  guided  ]>y  tlie 
symptoms  of  each  individual  case  as  to  the  (piantity 
and  kind  of  stimulants  wliich  will  be  reijuired,  and 
no  general  rules  seem  possible  on  this  head. 

As  a general  medicament,  ajijilicable  in  all  stages  of 
typhoid  lever,no  drug  seems  safer  or  more  apjiropriate 
than  cpiinine.  Its  employment  is  nut  indis|)ensable, 
but  for  the  reasons  urged  on  a former  occasion,  a safe 
medicine,  given  at  regular  intervals  during  the  course 
of  a disease  like  fever,  jiromotes  eoulidence,  ami  gives 
the  })hysiciau  an  opportunity  of  enforcing  order  and 
])unctual  attention  to  his  directions  on  othei’  matters. 

In  those  cases  in  which  there  is  a jiarlial  and 
deceptive  lull  in  the  fatal  symptoms,  the  adminis- 
tration of  quinine  may  be  continued  with  good  jmr- 
])Ose  by  the  experienced  jihysieian,  whose  knowledge 
of  the  pathology  of  typhoid  tells  him  there  is  possibly 
yet  much  mischief  in  store  for  his  jiatient. 

Typhoid  fever,  with  an  interval  of  partial  conva- 
lescence.— Nothing  but  the  most  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  pathology  and  pathological  anakany  of  typhoid 
fever,  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  develope  it  m the 
foregoing  pages,  will  prepare  the  practitioner  for  that 
class  of  most  deceptive  cases  in  which  partial  convales- 
cence is  established  after  the  thii’d  or  fourth  week  of  the 
fever,  but  in  which  intestinal  lesions  silently  progress. 
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In  very  nuiny  instances,  doubtless,  typlioid  fever 
will  be  found  to  [irogress  for  six,  eight,  or  ten  weeks, 
with  only  very  indistinct  remission  of  the  p5Texial 
state,  the  patient  perhaps  dying  out  quite  exhausted 
and  emaciated  at  the  end  of  this  period  ; or,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  may  slowly  progress  to  final  conva- 
lescence, through  insensible  stages,  towards  the  end 
of  the  second  month. 

In  the  class  of  cases  now  to  be  considered,  a 
primary  pyrexial  period  is  observable,  which  is  some- 
times brought  to  an  apparent  termination  by  an 
attempt  at  crisis,  more  or  less  well  marked.  The 
dimation  of  this  first  febrile  period  is  veiy  variable  ; 
it  may  be  extended  over  three  or  fom'  weeks,  and  we 
have  known  it  to  be  of  not  more  than  eight,  ten,  or 
twelve  days’  diu-ation.  This  was  the  case  in  numerous 
instances  during  the  late  Eussian  war.  The  delusive 
convalescence  is  sometimes  as  rapid  imder  these  cir- 
cumstances as  it  is  really  mcomplete,the  patient  retmii- 
ing  to  his  ordinary  avocations,  and  perhaps  excesses 
and  indulgences,  in  all  the  full  confidence  of  com- 
pletely restored  health.  The  medical  attendant  is 
often  as  much  deceived  as  the  patient,  who  is  offi- 
cially retiumed  as  fit  for  duty,  or  if  m private  hfe, 
gets  prematurely  a carte  blanche  to  return  to  liis  usual 
employments  and  pleasures. 

We  have  seen,  from  pathological  anatomy,  how 
deposit  in  the  solitary  and  aggregate  glands,  to  a very 
large  extent,  may  remaui  quiescent  for  a long  period. 
It  is  presumable,  that  in  many  such  cases,  nfith  judi- 
cious management,  the  gradual  ehmuiation  of  the 
deposit  might  have  been  brought  about  nfithout  the 
induction  of  ulcerative  action  m the  intestines.  In- 
cautious exposure,  premature  exertion,  and  the  use 
of  food  and  drink  of  irritative  quality,  insidiously 
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light  up  inflaraniatioii  around  the  follicles  and  patches 
of  Peyer.  This  process  localised  for  a time  sooner 
or  later  reacts  on  the  system,  and  secondary  fever  of 
a slow  and  obscure  kind  is  developed,  with  subse- 
quently pain  and  distentions  in  the  abdomen, 
diarrhoea,  bloody  stools,  tympanitis,  and  it  may  be 
perforation  of  the  intestines,  and  fatal  peritonitis. 

The  practical  inferences  under  these  circumstances 
are,  to  keep  the  patient  under  watchful  care,  to  re- 
strict his  physical  exertions,  and  above  all  things  to 
regulate  his  dietetics  in  such  a manner  as  to  expose 
him  to  the  least  [lossible  risk  of  irritative  action  being 
induced  in  the  still  delicate  mucous  surfaces. 

With  cases  in  jaivate  life  our  task  is  a compara- 
tively easy  one.  Few  j)atients  will  be  so  blind  to 
the  interests  of  their  own  physical  health,  as  not  to 
follow  with  imj)licit  obedience  the  medical  and  die- 
tetic rules  jirescrilk'd  by  an  intelligent  physician, 
more  especially  if  a wholesome  lesson  in  tlie  j)atho- 
logy  of  their  case  is  communicated  to  them,  just 
sutiicient,  without  unnecessarily  alarming  them,  to 
give  them  some  insight  into  the  practical  bearings  of 
the  regimen  laid  down  for  their  guidance. 

Amongst  the  poorer  classes,  pressed  on  all  sides  and 
at  every  moment  by  the  urgent  necessities  of  their 
condition  of  life,  and  the  temptations  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  precautions  of  this  kind  are  of  little  avail,  un- 
less we  can  keep  them  under  onr  own  eye  in  hospital. 

Very  much  the  same  observations  apply  to  the 
case  of  men  employed  in  the  pnbhc  service,  whether 
as  soldiers  or  sailors.  The  pathology  of  tv])hoid 
fever  fLu-nishes  another  and  most  conclusive  aimiment 
for  the  necessity  of  convalescent  hospitals  on  a large 
scale  in  civil  as  well  as  in  mihtary  life. 
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CHAP.  vm. 

(supplementary.) 

Full  and  complete  records  of  the  pathological  anatomy 
of  typhoid  fever  are  not  readily  accessible,  and  I have 
therefore  thought  that  it  may  not  be  without  interest  and 
advantage  to  the  student  and  junior  practitioner  to  ap- 
pend to  the  foregoing  chapter  on  typhoid  fever  an  abstract 
of  my  Eeport  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Diseases  of  the 
Army  of  the  East  during  the  last  Russian  campaigns. 
During  the  investigations  then  prosecuted  on  a very  ex- 
tensive scale  in  the  hospitals  of  the  camp  before  Sebas- 
topol and  in  the  large  hospitals  at  Scutari,  I had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  assisted  by  Professor  William  Aitken,  now 
of  the  Army  Medical  School,  a gentleman  of  the  most 
eminent  attainments  and  skill  in  pathology  and  patholo- 
gical anatomy : — 


TYPHOID  FEVER, 

AS  OBSERVED  IN  THE  ARMY  OF  THE  EAST. 

Of  the  fevers  prevalent  in  the  Army  of  the  East  during 
the  period  of  our  investigations,  the  typhoid  was  un- 
doubtedly the  most  important,  and  the  most  fatal. 

Not  only  was  this  form  of  fever  fovmd  to  be  immediately 
and  directly  fatal  in  several  cases,  but  even  after  an  appa- 
rent convalescence,  formidable  secondary  lesions  were  very 
frequently  developed  as  a consequence  of  it.  After  a more 
or  less  protracted  course,  and  often  with  great  sufiering  to 
the  patient,  these  lesions  not  infrequently  brought  about 
a fatal  issue. 

It  was  from  this  tendency  to  the  development  of 
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secondary  lesions,  and  also  from  their  very  frequently 
latent  character,  that  this  variety  of  fever  derived  its 
chief  importance.  It  was  not  \mcommon  for  the  febrile 
symptoms  entirely  to  disappear,  a certain  amount  of  con- 
valescence to  take  Y>lace,  and  the  patient  in  many  in- 
stances to  return  to  duty,  while,  as  the  issue  showed, 
a diseased  action  was  slowly  but  steadily  progressing  in 
his  system ; the  course  of  such  secondary  disease  being, 
perhaps,  not  uninfluenced  by  the  exposures  and  irregulari- 
ties of  the  soldier’s  life.  At  a period  more  or  less  remote 
from  the  primary  attack,  a fresh  invasion  of  symptoms 
took  place,  lial)le  to  be  mistaken  for  a new  attack  of  dis- 
ease, when  due  attention  was  not  paid  to  the  previous 
history  of  the  case.  In  many  instanced,  however,  no  such 
period  of  intermission  was  observable,  and  the  patient, 
with  imperfect  attempts  at  convalescence,  followed  by 
almost  immediate  relaps(‘,  passeil  from  the  primary  to  the 
secondary  or  tertiary  stages  of  the  disease.  Such  attjicks 
we  have  known  to  be  extended  in  some  in.stances  even 
over  a period  of  some  three  or  four  months,  before  a fatal 
issue  took  place. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  such  a form  of  disease  is  ascer- 
tained to  prevail,  the  utmost  precautions  are  necess<iry, 
not  only  during  the  primary  attacks,  but  also  during  pe- 
riods of  apparent  convalescence.  \N’hether  or  not  medical 
or  other  means  are  capable  of  much  influencing  the  course 
and  issue  of  these  cases,  we  are  not  (piite  prepared  to  say, 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  expt)Siu*e,  irregularities 
of  diet,  and  excess  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  drink,  during 
such  fallacious  periods  of  convalescence,  when  they  oc- 
curred, largely  deprived  the  jiatient  of  his  best  chances  of 
a permanent  restoration  to  health. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  typhoid  fever  was  at  any 
time  absent  from  the  camp.  The  general  tendency  of  all 
serious  febrile  states  was  decidedly  more  to  the  assumption 
of  the  typhoid  type  than  to  that  of  the  t}-phus  proper. 
Thus  we  have  known  very  fatal  forms  of  the  typhoid 
disease  with  profound  intestinal  lesion  to  occur  as  the 
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second  attack  in  the  group  of  so-called  Relapsing  fevers, 
already  noticed.  In  other  instances,  the  typhoid  has 
been  the  third,  and  even  the  fourth  in  the  group  of  febrile 
attacks.  On  no  occasion,  however,  within  our  experience, 
has  there  been  any  extensive  or  epidemic  invasion  of  the 
disease.  At  one  or  two  periods  (end  of  October  and 
commencement  of  November),  we  have  known  it  to  pre- 
sent itself  in  a very  severe  and  rapidly  fatal  form,  but 
happily  it  ceased  to  spread  before  it  had  engaged  any  large 
numbers  of  men. 

Cases  of  this  disease,  such  as  we  have  seen  them,  admit 
of  division  into  two  broad  and  practically  useful  classes : 
namely,  first,  those  which  were  immediately  fatal ; and 
second,  those  in  which  longer  or  shorter  periods  elapsed 
between  the  first  attack  and  the  final  issue. 

Of  the  first  class  of  cases,  we  have  met  some  well- 
marked  examples,  presenting  the  most  full  development 
of  the  characteristic  abdominal  lesion.  These  ca.ses  on 
admission  presented  the  usual  character  of  the  p3-rexial 
state.  The  face  was  flushed,  the  skin  hot,  and  the  puLse 
frequent.  The  complete  “ typhous  ” aspect  was  soon  as- 
sumed ; sordes  formed  on  the  lips  and  teeth ; the  .skin 
presented  a general  dusky  aspect,  with  indistinct  mottling 
of  the  surface.  It  was  also,  as  in  other  cases,  often  closely 
covered  with  minute  haemorrhagic  and  often  scorbutic 
spots,  which  appearances  doubtless  served  much  to  mask 
any  characteristic  eruption.  Be  it  from  this,  or  whatever 
other  cause,  we  have  but  very  rarely  been  able  to  deter- 
mine the  presence  of  a well-marked  or  characteristic  erup- 
tion in  cases  subsequently  fatal  by  the  abdominal  lesion. 
We  cannot  state  that  any  such  eruption  was  positively  ab- 
sent ; but,  when  present,  it  was  obscure,  very  difficult  of 
recognition,  and  frequently,  in  consequence,  overlooked. 
On  the  whole,  we  think  we  are  warranted  in  saying  that 
the  typhoid  eruption  was  much  less  mai'ked  and  much  less 
characteristic  in  the  disease  as  presented  in  the  Crimea, 
than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  find  it  under  other  cir- 
cumstances: and  we  think  it  is  not  impossible  that  this 
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may  have  been  to  some  extent  a differential  character 
of  the  form  of  the  disea.se  which  prevailed  in  the  Army 
of  the  East. 

Much  variety  was  observable  in  the  other  clinical  cha- 
racters of  the  disease.  With  regard  to  tho.se  referrible  to 
the  abdominal  organs,  very  opposite  conditions  seem  to 
have  been  presented.  Thus,  in  a case  fatal  within  from 
teu  to  twelve  days,  with  a most  profound  lesion  in  the 
small  intestine,  proceeding  in  some  points  to  actiud  per- 
foration, complete  sphacelus  of  several  of  the  patches  of 
Peyer,  and  exten.sive  general  peritoniti.s,  it  is  stated  in  tlie 
clinical  history  furni.shed  to  us  that  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  patient’s  illne.ss  the  bowels  were  regidar,  and  he 
complained  of  no  pain  in  the  abdomen  till  a short  time 
before  death.  Such  a case,  however,  is  decidedly  to  be 
regarded  as  exceptional ; but  it  well  exemplifies  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  utmost  care  in  diagnosis,  and  the  most 
scrupidous  precautions  in  treatment ; where  such  a type  of 
disease  is  suspected  to  prevail,  it  is  needless  to  observe 
that  drastic  purgatives  are  wholly  imulmissible.  Gastric 
symptoms  were  not  uncommon  in  this  fever.  In  some 
cases  irritability  of  the  .stomach,  with  frecjuent  vomiting, 
was  an  obstinate  and  troublesome  symptom.  I)iarrha*A, 
with  more  or  less  abdominal  tension  and  pain,  have  been  very 
commonly  present.  Evacuations  of  blood  per  anum  have 
also  occurred  in  the  early  stage  in  some  cases ; in  the  later 
.stages  of  the  chronic  forms  of  the  disease,  tarry  evacua- 
tions have  occasionally  been  present,  but  the.se  have  been 
by  no  means  constant  or  even  general  characters.  When 
perforation  occurred,  a new'  set  of  symptoms  was  of  cour.se 
developed,  of  a character  which  could  seldom  be  mistaken  ; 
and  they  usually  preceded  the  fatal  issue  by  only  a short 
period. 

Thoi'acic  complications  occurred  pretty  often,  more  espe- 
cially in  the  chronic  forms  of  this  fever,  but  during  the 
primary  fever  we  have  not  observed  pulmonic  lesion  so 
commonly  or  to  so  important  an  extent,  as  when  it  occurred 
in  connexion  with  the  typhus  proper ; in  the  typhoid,  in 
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its  early  stage,  we  have  not  known  more  than  two  or  three 
cases  which  proved  fatal  directly  by  the  thoracic  compli- 
cations. 

Symptoms  referable  to  the  nervous  system  have  pre- 
sented themselves  in  the  typhoid  to  a less  extent  than  in 
cases  of  typhus  proper.  In  very  low  forms  of  the  disease, 
while  in  its  acute  stage,  we  have  known  bed  sor«5  to  be 
formed ; these  affections  were  more  common,  however, 
during  the  secondary  periods ; considerable,  and  even  some- 
times excessive,  emaciation  was  likewise  often  presented 
in  these  latter  cases. 

The  general  character  of  this  disease,  with  the  early 
prostration  of  the  patient’s  strength  and  his  long  continu- 
ance in  a low  state,  bring  it  clearly  under  the  great 
typhous  type,  the  chief  features  of  which  we  have  already 
delineated ; and  the  general  observations  we  before  made, 
as  to  the  therapeutic  indications  furnished  by  a considera- 
tion of  its  pathology,  apply  here  again. 

The  following  Table  exhibits  the  chief  pathological  cha- 
racters of  some  of  the  most  marked  forms  of  typhoid  fever 
which  came  under  observation  in  the  late  Crimean  War. 
The  cases  are  selected  from  a much  larger  body  of  examples, 
with  a view  to  illustrate  the  several  conditions  of  the  enteric 
lesions,  and  also  the  various  morbid  processes  associated 
with  this  fever  in  its  advanced  stages. 


ILLUSTRATIVE  a\SES. 
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Name  of  Patient. 

Regt. 

Regi- 

mental 

No. 

Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Cases  and  of  their  chief 
Post-mortem  Appearances. 

Private  John  Stockton 

20th 

Tills  patient  presented  diiirrhaia  at  the  com- 
mencement an<l  throughout  the  course  of  his 
illness.  There  was  also  some  gastric  irritation, 
and  vomiting  occurred  from  time  to  time. 
Pain  on  pressure  and  gurgling  were  observable 
in  the  ileo-csecal  region.  There  was  much 
nervous  irritability,  atteniled,  towanls  the 
close  of  the  case,  with  violent  and  almost  con- 
stant subsultus  tendinum.  Bed  sores  Iiecame 
establish(‘d,  and  death  took  place  on  the  four- 
teenth day  after  admission.  This  case  was 
n'ported  as  “ Crimean  ” fever.  The  chief 
morbid  appearances  were  confined  to  the 
small  iuti'stine. 

Ilrum.  — Enlargement  and  prominence  of  the 
solitar)’  follicles  exisUnl  at  the  upj>er  jiart ; in 
the  lower,  the  glands  were  ulcerated.  Very 
extensive  ulceration  of  Peyer’s  patches  existed 
throughout. 

Menent^c  glands.  — These  glamls  were  much 
enlargeil  and  greatly  congestecl. 

Kidneys.  — The  glands  wer«»  enlarged  by  about 
one  volume.  No  other  morbid  appearances 
were  found. 

Private  .Tames  Jones, 
aged  20 

28th 

4,258 

This  patient,  aged  twenty,  was  an  English 
labourer  of  unhealthy  aspect.  On  admission 
the  symptoms  were  pains  in  the  liml>s,  tiushtni 
face,  and  hot  skin.  The  tongue  is,  however, 
stated  to  have  been  clean,  and  the  bowels 
regfdar.  Much  thirst  was  complaine<l  of. 
The  pulse  gradually  became  more  rapid  and 
feeble ; there  was  great  restlessness  and  de- 
lirium, especially  at  nijjht.  The  bowels  con- 
tinued regular,  and  it  is  said  that  no  pain  in 
the  abdomen  was  complained  of.  Three  days 
before  his  death  slight  mucous  diarrhoea 
supervenetl.  The  weakness  increased  till  the 
tenth  day  after  admission,  when  vomiting  set 
in,  and  death  supervened. 

The  disease  was  returned  as  common  continued 
fever.  The  morbid  appearances  were  chiefly 
confined  to  the  abdominal  cavity. 

Abdomen. — Extensive  peritonitis,  with  efliision 
of  recent  lymph  and  serum,  and  a general 
agglutination  of  all  the  viscera  was  found  on 
opening  the  cavity. 

Ileum. — The  whole  of  this  intestine  was  most 
intensely  congested,  and  of  a deep  bluish 
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Private  .Tames  Jones — 
continued 

28th 

4,268 

Ijlack  colour.  On  opening  it,  similar  appear- 
ances presented  themselves.  The  whole  of 
the  minute  glandular  apparatus  was  in  a 
state  of  extreme  and  extensive  ulceration. 
Several  of  the  patches  of  Pejer  were  in  the 
last  stage  of  sphacelus,  destruction  of  the 
intestinal  tissues  down  to  and  inclusive  of  the 
peritoneum  having  taken  place ; in  some  parts 
the  sloughs  dropped  out,  lea>-ing  large  oval 
holes,  on  an  attempt  being  made  to  hold  up 
the  intestine.  Perforation  had  occurred  at 
several  points. 

>?  >> 

14th 

This  patient  had  had  short  fever,  fiom  which  he 
convalesced  imperfectly.  A second  attack 
supervened  within  a short  period,  and  was 
attended  by  a fatal  issue  on  the  eighth  or 
ninth  day. 

The  chief  morbid  appearances  were  confined  to 
the  small  intestines,  which  were  deeply  con- 
gested, and  together  with  the  mesentery  pre- 
sented a bluish  red  tint. 

Ileum.  — This  portion  of  the  intestine  was 
most  engaged,  and  chiefly  in  its  lower  halt 
Some  of  the  upper  patches  of  Peyer  were  a 
little  prominent,  red,  and  swollen ; these 
characters  became  graduaUy  developed  to- 
wards the  termination  of  the  ileum.  In  the 
lower  third  the  solitary  follicles  were  im- 
mensely enlarged;  they  were  conical,  greatly 
elevated  above  the  surface,  and  some  of 
them  as  large  as  the  biggest  peas.  They 
were  of  a mixed  reddish  and  yellowish  colour, 
and  presented  the  same  appearance  on  sec- 
tion. They  were  of  considerable  consistence, 
and  presented  no  evidence  of  any  tendency 
to  softening.  The  lower  sets  of  Peyer’s 
patches  were  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter 
inch  prominent,  of  a deep  brownish  red  colour, 
and  their  individual  glanduhe  were  much 
swollen. 

Colon. — Some  of  the  follicles  of  the  large  in- 
testine were  simil;irly  filled  with  deposit,  but 
in  no  instance  were  they  ulcerated. 

The  Mesenteric  glands  were  universally  en- 
larged, some  to  the  size  of  large  kidney  beans, 
and  deeply  congested  within. 

Private  Cusack, 
aged  19 

49th 

This  patient,  aged  about  nineteen,  arrived  in 
the  Crimea  only  a couple  of  months  previous 
to  the  illness  which  proved  fatal  to  him. 
He  was  of  a strumous  aspect,  with  sandj-  hair. 
He  got  a short  fever,  which  lasted  about 
seven  days,  when  he  convalesced  sufficiently 
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Private  Cusack — con- 
tinued 

49th 

to  be  able  to  leave  hospital.  He  was  obliged 
to  seek  admission  again  in  two  or  three  days, 
when  a continued  fever  of  low  adynamic  type 
developed  itself.  No  macuhe  were  observable. 
It  was  stated  that  he  had  bloody  stools  on 
admission  ; he  had  diarrhoea  for  a couple  of 
days  in  the  mid  period  of  the  disease,  but 
this  symptom  was  not  constant  or  trouble- 
some afterwards.  On  the  thirteenth  day  of 
his  second  illness  he  was  very  low,  with 
sordes  on  the  teeth  ; the  pulse  was  140,  large, 
but  very  soft  and  compressible.  The  face 
was  highly  congested,  and  much  bronchitis 
was  found  over  both  lungs  posteriorly.  Bwl 
sores  formed  soon  after,  but  death  did  not 
take  place  till  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  the 
disease. 

8ectio  Cadaveris  was  made  five  hours  post  mor- 
tem. Thermometer  about  80^^. 

AMomen. — Considerable  cong«*stion  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  was  found.  The  small 
intestines  were  contracted,  at  numerous 
points,  to  one-fourth  of  their  normal  calibre ; 
in  parts  they  assumed  the  cubical  or  quailri- 
lateral  form. 

Ileum. — This  int«>stine  was  deeply  congested 
on  its  mucous  surface,  and  presented  nume- 
rous deeply  eroded  ulcerations,  chiefly  cor- 
responding to  IVyer’s  patches,  which  were 
completely  eaten  away  down  to  the  muscular 
coat.  This  state  of  erosion  was  most  ex- 
treme in  the  last  three  or  four  patches  near 
the  ileo-colic  valve;  the  muscular  coat  lay 
bare,  retl,  and  dry  at  the  base  of  these  ulcers. 
The  bonlers  were  thick  and  elevated,  but 
exceedingly  irregular  and  angular.  Then* 
were  sevei^  minor  erosions,  corresponiling  to 
the  site  of  the  solitary  follicles.  The  in- 
tervening mucous  membrane  was  thick,  and 
of  a dark  bluish  red. 

Colon. — More  regular  oval-shaped  ulcers  existed 
in  this  intestine,  the  mucous  surface  running 
level  to  the  edge  of  the  ulcer.  The  lower 
parts  of  this  gut  showed  some  dysenteric 
change. 

Lungs. — Extensive  bronchitic  congestion  ex- 
isted ; the  terminal  tubes  were  filled  with  a 
viscid  glairy  fluid. 

IVivate  Josh.  Wilton  . 

82ml 

3,438 

Arrived  at  Scutari  from  Cephalonia  with  a draft 
of  troops  on  the  30th  of  August,  in  a low, 
prostrate,  and  nearly  comatose  condition. 
The  pulse  was  rapid  and  feeble.  There  was 
no  eruption  of  any  kind  visible.  He  re- 
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Private  Josli.  Wilton — 
continued 

82nd 

3,438 

mained  in  this  low  typhoid  state  throughout, 
and  gradually  sunk,  without  any  well-marked 
local  complication  other  than  oppression  of 
the  thoracic  viscera  and  the  vital  functions 
generally. 

This  case  was  returned  as  common  continued 
fever. 

Examination  was  made  on  the  7th  .September. 
Thermometer  79°. 

The  body  was  soft  and  flabby,  the  flesh  diy 
and  of  a (Lark  red  colour. 

Crajiium. — The  cortical  portion  of  the  brain 
appeared  somewhat  softened,  and  the  pia 
mater  was  in  a highly  congested  state. 

Thorax. — The  lungs  were  engorged  throughout, 
and  more  especially  in  the  posterior  and  la- 
teral parts ; their  sul>stance  generally  was 
soft  and  finable ; there  was  no  definite  con- 
densation ; the  friable  condition  was  more 
remarkable  in  some  plaees  than  in  others. 

Abdomen. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestines  in  the  upper  part  generally  ap- 
peared in  a healthy  condition,  but  towards 
the  lower  part  of  the  ileum  it  was  remarkably 
thin  and  waste<L  Throughout  the  lower 
portion  of  this  intestine  the  patches  of  Peyer 
were  in  a state  of  active  tumescence,  partly 
from  exudation  into  the  gland  follicles,  and 
partly  from  greatly  increased  vascularity  in 
and  around  the  individual  patches.  The 
exudation,  though  soft,  had  not  commenced 
to  break  up  or  to  ulcerate. 

Colon. — The  mucous  surface  of  this  intestine 
was  dotted  over  in  a very  marked  manner, 
vrith  the  dark  minute  orifices  leading  to  the 
solitary  vesicular  glands.  For  the  most  part, 
these  glands  were  in  a state  of  intumescence, 
and  felt  hard  under  the  finger.  They  were 
filled  with  an  exudation  consisting  chiefly  of 
very  fine  minute  cells  and  granular  matter. 

The  Spleen  was  much  enlargeiL  softene<L  and 
friable,  exhibiting  on  section  a pulpy  consis- 
tence, and  a deep  mulberry  hue. 

The  Kidneys  were  highly  congested  and  swollen; 
this  state  was  especially  remarkable  in  the 
comparative  increase  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance and  its  coarse  fibrous  appearance. 

Mesenteric  gleinds  greatly  enlarged  throughout 

Colour-Sergt.  Joseph 
McGiO,  aged  32 

33rd 

2,263 

No  history  accompanied  this  case,  it  was  re- 
turned as  febris  C.  C. 

Examination  on  July  12th.  Thermometer  80°. 
Petecliial  spots  were  risible  (post  mortem)  over 
the  iliac  regions,  the  feet,  the  legs,  and  the 
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33rd 

2,263 
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arms ; no  papular  eruption  existed ; the 
superficial  veins  appeared  to  contain  decom- 
posing blood. 

Thorax. — The  heart  was  fiabby  and  soft,  with 
fluid  blood  in  its  cavities  and  in  the  large 
vessels. 

In  the  Lungs  hj’postatic  congestion  existed  in 
the  lower  lobes.  The  pulmonary  substance 
was  softened  and  friable  throughout ; an  exu- 
dation of  a dirty  — half  gelatinous,  half 
grumous  — mat<>rial,  was  confined  to  lobar 
massifs. 

The  Uronchial glands  were  enlarged,  particularly 
those  at  the  roots  of  the  lungs. 

Abdomen. — The  intestines  throughout  were 
distended  with  foetid  gas,  developetl  mor<> 
especially  in  the  colon.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  small  intestine  was  livid,  in- 
tensely congested,  and  coatefl  with  mucus. 

Peger's  patv/ns  were  extensively  infiltrated 
with  a dirty  white  exudation,  and  were  sur- 
rounded with  zones  of  excessively  congt«t<*d 
blood-vessels. 

This  condition  of  the  glands  extended  through- 
out the  lower  third  of  the  ileum  ; and  in  the 
colon,  the  solitary  glands  ap(>eared  to  be  in 
a simili^  state  of  intumescence. 

The  Mesenteric  glands  were  enlarge<l  through- 
out, and  some  of  them  were  ct>mmencing  to 
soften  in  the  centre. 

On  Microscopic  examination,  the  deposit  pre- 
sented the  usual  ap|s>aranci>s  of  the  imper- 
fectly develojHsl  exudation  in  the  tyjihoid 
condition,  large  clear  irr»>gular  c»dK  with  a 
gr»'at»-r  nrepoiulerauce  of  granular  and  mole- 
cular debris. 


88th  . 

Givn. 

Com. 


. This  case  was  returned  as  febris  C.  C.  Inspec- 
tion was  made  on  July  8th.  Thermometer, 
78° 

Thorax. — The  lungs  on  both  sides  were  much 
enlarged  ; the  amount  of  blood  contained  in 
them  was  excessive.  Posteriorly  they  were 
softeneil,  and  much  engorgini  with  a bloody 
serum,  and  their  texturt'  throughout  was  very- 
friable,  with  entire  absence  of  air  in  the 
posterior  parts. 

Tiftc  Heart  was  flabby,  and  the  blood  dark  and 
fluid  in  its  cavities  and  in  the  large  vessels. 

Abdomen  ; Intestines.  — Congestion  of  a dark 
livid  character  existed  throughout  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  ileum.  Peyer's  patches  and 
the  solitary  glands  were  tilled  with  a whitish 
tawny  exudation,  which  raised  the  patches 
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conaiderably  above  the  mucouK  surface. 
Neither  softening  nor  uler-ration  bad  com- 
menced, but  circles  of  intense  vasctilarity  sur- 
rounded both  the  patches  and  the  solitary 
glands. 

Kidneys. — Both  of  these  organs  had  a tumid 
appearance ; their  tunics  separated  ■with 
ease,  exposing  a granular  and  highly  con- 
gested surface.  On  section,  the  eorticM  sub- 
stance was  comparatively  increased  in  bulk, 
its  appearance  coarse,  fibrous,  and  granular. 
Spleen  large,  with  deposits  visible  over  its  sur- 
face, of  a dark  purple  colour.  On  section, 
its  substance  appeared  granular  but  firm,  and 
of  a dark  mulberry  hue. 

The  Mesenteric  glands  were  enlarged,  with 
surrounding  vascularity,  and  in  some  places 
were  commencing  to  soften. 

In  this  case  the  only  account  to  be  obtained 
showed  the  chief  characteristic  features  of 
the  typhous  state  ; but  the  patient  had  been 
only  four  days  at  Scutari  from  the  Crimea 
before  his  death. 

This  case  was  returned  as  febris  C.  C. 
Post-mortem  examination  on  July  9th.  Ther- 
mometer 76°. 

Thorax. — The  pleural  cavity  on  the  left  side  of 
the  chest  was  filled  with  purulent  eflusion,  so 
as  to  compress  the  lung  to  about  two-thirds 
of  its  hulk. 

Both  Lungs  were  gorged  posteriorly  with  dark- 
coloured  blood,  and  the  pulmonary  texture 
throughout  was  in  a softened  and  friable  con- 
dition. On  the  anterior  aspect  of  both  lungs, 
on  section,  there  were  deposits  of  exudation 
marked  on  the  surface  of  the  pleurae  by  con- 
siderable opacity  of  that  membrane.  Small 
pus-Uke  exudations  were  here  and  there 
difiPused  throxighout  its  substance. 

Abdomen. — The  mucous  surface  throughout  the 
small  intestine  was  in  a highly  congested  state, 
and  the  patches  of  Peyer  were  intumeseent 
from  exudation,  but  not  ulcerated. 

This  patient  arrived  from  the  Crimea  on  the 
28th  October,  with  fever  of  two  months’  date ; 
no  farther  acemmt  being  obtainable  of  his 
condition.  Examined  the  day  after  his  ar- 
rival ; his  pulse  was  small,  weak,  and  waver- 
ing ; weU  expressed  maculae  were  observable 
over  the  chest,  back,  and  arms.  The  tongue 
M'as  di’y,  leathery,  brown,  and  excessively 
furred.  Three  davs  after  admission  his 
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Madden,  aged  28 — 
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990 


condition  seemed  to  improve,  his  tongue  and 
mouth  becoming  naturally  moist,  and  some 
sleep  was  obtained.  On  the  following  day, 
however,  sudden  and  violent  puiging  com- 
menced, with  rice-water  evacuations,  but  no 
cramps,  coldness,  or  sinking,  and  urine  was 
pusst^d  in  small  cjuantit^.  The  purging  con- 
tinued more  or  less  during  the  two  following 
nights  and  days,  and  he  died  on  the  4th 
November,  having  been  seven  days  in  Hos- 
pitiil  at  Scutari.  This  case  was  returned  as 
“Common  Continued  Fever.” 

The  body  was  much  emaciated;  the  muscles 
were  of  a dark  red  colour. 

Thoraj-. — The  lungs  were  blootUi-ss  generally, 
although  congested  behind.  ’ 

h luid  and  dark  blood  was  found  in  the  heart 
and  great  vessi'ls. 

Aiuloinen  c Intestines. — There  w*as  excessive 
congestion  throughout  themuc-ous  membrane 
of  the  ileum.  Peyer’s  patches  were  highly 
congested  and  turgid  with  exudation,  so  also 
were  the  solitary  glands ; but  neither  ulcera- 
tion nor  softening  was  yet  established.  The 
sfieeiflc  gravity  of  one  of  Peyer's  pateht-s  was 
ascertaineil  to  be  l'03j. 

The  c'ontents  of  this  part  of  the  intestine  were 
of  a dark  tar-like  aspect. 

Tht  Citlun  contained  evidence  of  old  ulceration 
from  the  dysenteric  process,  its  substance 
towards  the  lower  jiart  and  in  the  nvtum 
I'cing  greatly  thickened  ami  condensed. 
Small  punehed-out  ulcers  nmiaiueil,  with 
sliarj)  edges  and  pale  bases,  irregularly  dis- 
jawedon  the  mui*ous  surface  near  the  sigmoid 
flexure.  Vascular  jmti-hes  existed  here  and 
there  throughout  the  rest  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  more  esix'cially  exprt'ssed  at  the 
caput  coBcum,  where  numerous  solitaiy  glands 
we're  found  filled  wdth  exudation.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  rectum  was  1-044. 

The  Spleen  weighed  ounces ; its  specific  gra- 
vity was  1'058;  tliree  masses  of  condensed 
dark-coloured  exudation  existed  along  the  an- 
terior bonier  of  this  i-iseus,  the  exudation  con- 
sisting of  granular  matter  and  changed  blood. 

The  Kidneys  were  large,  tumid,  and  friable, 
with  comparative  increase  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance. Weight,  respectively,  right  6|,  and 
left  oj  oz. 
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This  patient  arrived  on  the  28th  October  from 
the  Crimea ; it  wan  aacertained  that  he  had 
been  in  hoapital  since  the  4th  of  June.  The 
febrile  conmtion,  with  considerable  thoracic 
oppression,  was  well  marked  on  his  arrival  at 
Scutari.  He  died  thrc*e  days  6ul.*equeDtly. 
The  case  was  returned  as  “ Febris  C.  C.” 
There  was  considerable  emaciation  of  the 
body. 

Thorax. — The  left  lung  was  condensed  through- 
out, and  was  of  a bright  red  colour  on  section, 
and  non-crepitant,  except  a small  portion  of 
the  apex.  The  lower  and  posterior  parts  of 
the  inferior  lobe  were  in  a similar  condition, 
and  the  texture  of  both  was  friable. 

The  Bronchial  mucous  membrane  was  highly 
vascular ; its  secretion  tenacious,  and  in  some 
parts  purulent. 

The  Pulmonary  artery  contained  a coagnlum 
ramifj'ing  to  its  third  and  fourth  divisions 
through  both  limgs.  The  bronchial  glands 
were  much  enlarged. 

Abdomen. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  small 
intestine  was  of  a moist,  velvety,  not  un- 
healthy appearance,  but  with  considerable 
congestion  here  and  there  round  Peyer's 
patches.  These  were  firm  and  prominent, 
but  not  unnaturally  loaded. 

The  specific  gravity  of  a full  firm  patch  was 
ascertained  to  be  1-040.  That  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  deum,  1-036.  The  jqunum 
was  pale  and  bloodless;  its  specific  gravity  was 
1-030.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon 
and  rectum  was  universally  red,  but  there 
was  no  ulceration,  except  in  the  rectum  near 
the  anus,  where  there  were  remains  of  a dys- 
enteric process  of  old  standing.  The  ulcers 
appeared  to  be  in  a contracting  healing  state. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  colon  had  a 
specific  gra-vity  of  1-037,  that  of  the  rectum 
1-038. 

The  Mesenteric  glands  were  highly  -vascular. 
Their  specific  gra-vily  was  1-037 ; that  of  a 
pale  bloodless  one,  1-033.  The  parotid  gland 
was  in  a state  of  suppuration,  -with  exces- 
sive congestion  amongst  the  interstitial  tis- 
sue of  the  lobules;  its  specific  gravity  was 
1-040. 

The  Spleen  was  of  very  large  dimensions,  weigh- 
ing 20  ounces.  On  section  a softened  exu- 
dation enclosed  in  a cavity  -with  condensed 
walls  was  sho-wn,  extending  over  about  two 
inches  of  surface.  This  exudation  was  of  a 
yellow  colour,  and  consisted  of  small  cells 
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continued 
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1,301 

and  granular  elements,  chiefly  of  broken 
down  exudative  material.  The  rest  of  the 
substance  of  this  viscus  was  firm  in  consist- 
ence, and  of  a mulberry  aspect,  with  here  and 
there  little  deposits  of  exudation  in  the  crude 
state,  similar  to  more  crude  portions  of  the 
large  yellow  softened  mass.  The  capsule 
was  smooth,  opaque,  and  firm.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  organ  was  r046. 

The  Liver  was  of  large  size ; weight,  96 
ounces,  of  flabby  oedematous  fatty  consist- 
ence, with  congestion  of  the  hepatic  veins, 
which  gave  it  a mottled  appearance:  its  spe- 
cific gravity  wiw  P043. 

Kidneys. — The  left  weighed  ounces,  the  ri^ht 

7 ounces ; their  tunics  peeled  oflf  readily, 
lea\nng  a mottled  surface  beneath  from  the 
stellate  patches  of  venous  congestion  irregu- 
larly distribuU’d  over  it,  the  intervals  being 
extremely  pale.  Si-ctions  showed  white  fat- 
likfi  deposition  here  and  there  in  the  cortical 
substance,  which  was  greatly  tumifitHl.  A 
piece  much  infiltrated  with  exudation  had  a 
specific  gravity  of  1'034  ; a piece  less  so  was 
1 036. 

Microsco^iieally,  this  exudation  was  made  up  of 
epithi’lial  cells,  and  of  a large  quantity  of 
ilark  granular  matter,  with  crystals  of  phos- 
phates. The  cells  apjH'ansl  to  l>e  the  proper 
secreting  cells  of  the  gland  altered  by  con- 
densation and  granular  degeneration. 

Private  John  Gregor}’, 
aged  2U 

6th 

Hragfj. 

This  case  was  admitteil  on  tlie  6lh,  and  died 
on  the  28th  of  December. 

It  was  returned  as  *•  Febris  C.  C.” 

Examination  on  the  day  of  death.  Thermo- 
meter, 58°. 

Cranium.  — The  arachnoid  was  opaque,  with 
effiision  underneath;  the  lateral  ventricles 
were  filled  with  serum,  and  the  choroid 
jilexuses  much  congested. 

Thoraje. — Crude  tubercle  was  deposited  in  both 
lungs  to  a limited  extent.  There  was  besides 
much  congestion  of  the  pulmonary  tissues. 

Abdomen : — Intestines.  — Irregular  congestion 
of  the  mucous  membi’ane  existed.  Peyer’s 
glands  were  congested  and  intumescent,  but 
there  were  no  ulcerations.  The  entire  mu- 
cous surface  was  speckled  over  with  small 
spots  of  a vivid  scarlet  colour ; some  of 
the  aggregate  patches  exhibited  similar 
spots.  The  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  was 
much  congested ; there  were  no  ulcerations, 
but  in  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  there 
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Private  John  Gregory, 
aged  20 — continued 

6th 

Drags. 

• * 

was  a large  isolated  patch  of  Ijmpby  exuda- 
tion. 

This  case  was  one  in  which,  probably,  the 
scorbutic  and  tubercailar  dyscrases  co-existed, 
the  latter  called,  probably,  into  operation  by 
the  influence  of  the  fever. 

Private  George  Nicho- 
las, aged  21 

7th 

3,735 

Admitted  on  the  8th  of  July  from  the  Crimea, 
and  died  on  the  12th  of  August,  having  been 
34  days  in  hospital. 

This  case  was  returned  under  the  head  of 
“ Diarrhoea.” 

The  examination  was  made  on  the  12th  of 
August,  the  thermometer  being  70°. 

Cranium. — There  was  slight  congestion  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain. 

Thorax. — The  lungs  were  healthy,  but  their 
pleurse  exhibited  old  adhesions. 

Abdomen.— intestinal  mucous  surface  gene- 
rally was  congested,  and  of  a dark  red  colour. 
Peyer’s  patches  were  deeply  ulcerated,  espe- 
cially in  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  These 
ulcers  had  greatly  thickened  edges  with 
sloughy  centres.  The  spleen  was  greatly 
enlarged,  hard,  but  easily  broken  up. 

The  Mesenteric  glands  were  enormously  enlarged. 

Geo.  Gray,  aged  20 

2d  Bat. 
R.  B. 

4,457 

Admitted  to  hospital  on  the  23rd  of  July,  and 
died  three  days  afterwards. 

Tliis  case  was  reported  as  one  of  “Common 
Continued  Fever.” 

Post-mortem  examination,  July  24th.  Ther- 
mometer, 83°  in  dead  house. 

Cranium. — Great  congestion  of  the  pia  mater 
existed. 

Thorax.  — Old  adhesions  of  the  pleurae  on  the 
right  side  were  found,  with  emphysema  of 
the  left  lung. 

Ahdoinen. — ^Peyer’s  patches  throughout  jejunum 
and  ileum  were  in  a state  of  softening  and 
ulceration.  In  the  Beum,  the  softening  and 
idcerations  were  most  extensive ; in  many  of 
the  ulcers,  a brown  slough  in  the  centre,  and 
well-marked  raised  edges  were  observed. 

The  Mesenteric  glands  were  much  enlarged. 

Driver  James  Corry, 
aged  21 

R.H.A. 

C. 

Troop. 

Admitted  to  hospital  on  the  7th,  and  died  on 
the  11th  of  December. 

This  case  was  returned  as  “ Diarrhoea.” 
Examination  on  day  of  death.  Thermometer, 
56°. 

Thorax. — Hj-postatic  congestion  of  both  lungs. 
Abdomen.  — The  small  intestines  were  most 
prominently  the  seat  of  disease.  At  the 
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Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Cases,  and  of  their  chief 
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Driver  James  Corry, 
aged  21 — continued 

R.H.A 

C. 

Troop. 

lower  end  of  the  jejunum  Peyer's  patehe.s 
were  very  prominent,  and  surrounded  with 
a weU-ntarked  ring  of  congested  vessels. 
Throughout  the  ileum  the  patches  of  Peyer 
were  largely  ulcerated;  these  ulcers,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  being  nearly  an  inch  in 
diameter,  with  ntised  edges  and  brown  central 
sloughs,  and  close  to  the  coecum,  the  ulcera- 
tive action  had  laid  bare  the  peritoneum. 

The  Solitary ^tnnds  were  prominent  throughout 
the  great  intestine,  with  some  circular  ulcers 
near  the  coecum. 

The  Mesenteric  glands  were  much  enlarged. 

Farrier  John  Eaton, 
aged  32 

1st 

Drags. 

1,136 

This  patient  was  admitted  to  hospital  on  the 
1st  of  December,  and  died  on  the  3nl  of 
January,  1860. 

The  case  was  reportoil  as  one  of  “ Common 
Continued  Fever.” 

Thorax. — On  scctio  cadaveris  there  was  found 
hepatization  of  the  upper  and  posterior  part 
of  the  right  lung,  the  texture  of  which  was 
generally  congested  and  friable.  The  bron- 
chial tubes  were  filled  with  bloody  frothy 
mucus. 

Abdomen. — I’rominence  and  congestion  of  the 
aggregate  and  solitarj’  glands  wen*  olwervable 
throughout  tlie  small  intestine,  and  at  lower 
jwrtionsof  gut  half  the  glands  wert'  ulcerat^. 

The  Colon  and  Rectum  contained  ulcers,  and 
other  remains  of  an  old  dysenteric  process. 

The  Spleen  was  large  anti  soft,  and  of  a dark 
red  colour,  ami  its  substance  pulpy.  Weight, 
ounces. 

The  Kidneys  were  of  a dark  red  colour,  with 
great  congestion  of  their  substance  generally, 
and  of  the  membranes  of  the  calyces,  pelvis 
and  ureter  esjH-cially.  Weight,  right,  6^  oz. ; 
left,  6 oz. 

Private  William  Foot, 
aged  28 

13  th  L. 
Drags. 

133 

Death  and  examination  on  the  7th  of  December. 
Thermometer,  66°. 

This  case  was  returned  as  “ Dysenteria  Chro- 
nica.” 

Cranium. — Nothing  of  note. 

Thorax. — Extensive  vesicular  bronchitis  per- 
vaded both  lungs,  with  scattered  spots  of 
lobular  pneumonia  principally  situated  at  the 
base  of  the  left. 

Abdomen.  — The  mucous  membrane  throughout 
the  upper  portion  of  the  small  intestine  was 
genei^y  pale,  with  a few  isolated  patches  of 
bright  red  congestion.  In  the  lower  portion 
prominent  ulcers  prevailed  in  the  site  of 
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Private.  William  Foot 
aged  28 — continued 

13  th  L. 
Drags. 

133 

Peyer’s  patches,  coverwi  with  a tawnj’  slough. 
Towards  the  cotcum  they  increased  l>oth  in 
number  and  size,  varj'ing  from  1 inch  to  li 
inches  in  diameter.  No  ulceration  M-as  founa 
in  the  large  intestine ; its  mucous  surface  was 
pale. 

Spleen,  soft  and  dark-coloured,  with  friable 
tissue. 

^fe8e'/^^eric  glands  enlarged. 

Private  David  Prior, 
aged  20. 

17  th 
Laners 

1,205 

Admitted  to  ho.spital  on  the  21st  of  July,  and 
died  three  days  subsequent!)-, 

Eeported  as  a ease  of  “ Common  Continued 
Fever,” 

Cranium. — Nothing  of  note;  parts  comparatively 
healthy. 

Thorax. — There  was  considerable  lobular  pneu- 
monia of  the  right  lung,  and  also  some  old 
pleural  adhesions  on  the  left  side.  I 

Abdomen. — Peyer’s  patches  in  some  parts  of  the 
jejuniim,  and  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
ileum,  exhibited  various  stages  of  softening 
and  ulceration. 

The  Mesentrio  glands  were  much  enlarged. 

Private  James  Lindsay, 
aged  19. 

93rd 

3,583 

Contracted  fever  in  the  Crimea  about  the  latter  ! 
end  of  August;  he  was  admitted  to  hospital 
at  Scutari  on  the  7th  of  October,  and  died  . 
five  days  after ; thoracic  oppression  being  the  ; 
most  urgent  feature  of  the  case.  | 

The  disease  was  returned  as  “ Pneumonia.”  ; 

The  body  was  considerably  emaciated. 

The  Mucous  membrane  of  the  lips  presented  a 
Uvid  aspect.  Within  the  month  it  was  soft  ] 
and  turgid,  the  sub-mucous  glands  being  ob-  \ 
scure,  of  soft  consistence,  and  cellular  in  con-  ; 
tents.  i 

Thorax.  — The  lungs  were  adherent  at  both 
sides,  collapsed  unequally  and  insufficiently,  : 
the  right  remaining  about  double  the  volume 
of  the  left,  Towards  the  lower  part  of  the 
left  lung  the  texture  was  oedematous,  with 
excessive  congestion  of  the  bronclu'al  mem- 
brane, and  fi'othy  mucus  filling  the  tubes. 
The  right  lung  was  consolidated  throughout, 
and  fi-iable.  The  exudation  appeared  on  sec- 
tion to  be  very  uniformly  infiltrated  through- 
out its  substance,  consisting,  microscopically, 
of  granular  and  fibrinous  elements,  with 
abundance  of  exudative  corpuscles,  breaking 
up  into  molecular  matter.  A thin  layer  of 
yellow  l)-mph  covered  the  serous  surfaces,  and 
glued  the  lobes  together.  The  specific  gravity 
of  the  condensed  and  friable  lung  was  1'042. 
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Kegt. 


Regi- 

mental 

No. 


93rd 


3}083 


93rd 


3,560 


Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Cases,  and  of  their  chief 
Post-mortem  Appearances. 


The  Heart  appeared  normal ; its  specific  gravity 
was  r042. 

Abdomen.  — The  mesenteric  glands  were  en- 
larged, but  not  softened,  except  those  con- 
nected with  the  rectum.  Their  specific  g^a^•ity 
was  1'040. 

Small  Intestines. — In  this  part  of  the  ^t  there 
were  several  ecchymosed  spots  and  masses  of 
gelatinous-like  exudation,  in  patches  scattered 
here  and  there  over  the  mucous  surface. 

Peycr's  patches  were  more  or  less  loadetl  with 
exudation,  the  two  lowermost  being  exten- 
sively ulcerated.  The  solitary  glands  of  the 
ileum,  also  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  ileo- 
colic valves,  were  the  seat  of  exudation,  and 
some  of  them  were  in  a state  of  slough,  the 
mucous  membrane  throughout  being  gene- 
rally thin  and  wasted. 

I'he  Colon  was  the  seat  of  numerous  small  ulcers 
aiTanged  in  regular  lines  throughout  the  sae- 
culi  of  the  gut.  An  extensive  deposition  of 
black  matter  existed  throughout  tlie  mucous 
mcmbnine,  and  was  ••siH'ciallv  remarkable 
round  the  solitary  glands.  The  ulcers  ap- 
peared in  a healing  state,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane around  them  being  soft  and  free  from 
vascularity.  No  dysenteric  exudation  existtsl. 
Towards  the  n'ctum  there  was  much  thicken- 
ing of  texture  with  some  exudation  and  ul- 
ceration, the  result  of  a dysenteric  process. 

On  microscopic  examination,  the  gelatinous  exu- 
dation was  found  to  lie  com|»ose<l  of  hyaloid 
elements,  enclosing  numerous  blood  discs, 
while  the  exudation  in  the  glands  was,  for 
the  most  part,  made  up  of  granular  amor- 
phous matter,  no  cellular  elements  lieing 
visible. 

The  sjiecific  gravity  of  the  mucous  membrane 
not  aflFected  with  exudation,  Iwth  in  the  colon 
and  in  the  small  intestine,  was  1‘038. 

Kidneys. — They  were  large,  turgid,  and  soft, 
the  cortical  portion  comparatively  enlarged, 
and  of  a coarse  granular  appearance.  Weight 
respectively,  right,  6 oz. ; left,  5j.  Specific 
gravity,  1-040. 

Spleen,  weight,  5 oz.,  condensed  with  irregular 
masses  of  exudation,  of  a bloody  appearance. 
Specific  gravity,  1-062  to  1-059. 

Admitted  under  the  head  of  “ Febris  C.  C.” 

Death  and  examination  on  the  9th  of  December, 
1865.  Thermometer,  56°. 

Cranium.  — Much  congestion  of  the  cranial 
sinuses  was  found  to  exist. 
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Private  Robert  Irvine, 
aged  19 — contimted 

93rd 

3,5G0 

Th/irax. — Extensive  vesicolar  bronchitis  of  both 
lungs  throughout. 

Abdomen. — The  mucous  surface  of  the  small 
intestine  was  covered  with  patches  of  bright 
red  congestion  ; PeyeFs  piatches  were  promi- 
nent in  the  upper  portion  of  the  gut,  and  ex- 
tensively ulcerated  towarls  the  coecum.  These 
ulcers  were  large,  with  dark  edges,  and  many 
of  them  covered  in  the  centre  with  a tawny 
slough.  A few  small  ulcers  existed  in  the 
rectum. 

Corporal  Fred.  Sargent, 
aged  25 

13  th 

1,746 

Admitted  on  the  1st  of  Decemljer,  and  died  on 
the  10th  of  same  month,  having  been  nine 
days  in  hospital.  1 

Reported  under  the  head  of  “ Common  Continued  j 

Fever.”  ' 

Examination  on  day  of  death.  Thermometer, 
56°.  j 

Cranium. — Nothing  of  note;  brain  and  mem-  j 

branes  healthy.  ( 

Thorax.  — Scattered  spots  of  lobular  pneumonia 
existed  in  both  lungs.  The  puhnonary  tissue 
generally  was  affected  with  vesicular  bron- 
chitis. 

Abdomen. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  in- 
testines, from  the  lower  third  of  the  jejunum 
doum,  was  highly  congested,  with  marked 
prominence  of  Peyer’s  patches.  Throughout 
the  lower  third  of  the  ileum  these  patches 
were  all  ulcerated,  with  great  congestion  of 
the  mucous  membrane  surrounding  them. 

The  Mesenteric  glands  were  much  enlarged. 
Spleen  much  enlarged,  soft,  and  easily  broken 
down. 

Trumpet-Major  Thos. 
Johnston,  aged  34 

12th 

Laners 

1,458 

Was  admitted  to  hospital  on  the  30th  November 
1855,  and  died  on  the  22d  of  December. 

The  case  was  reported  as  “ Common  Continued  j 
Fever.” 

The  body  was  examined  on  the  day  of  death, 
the  thermometer  being  52°. 

Cranium.  — There  was  much  congestion  of  all 
the  sinuses  of  the  cranium,  opacity  and 
thickening  of  the  arachnoid,  with  considerable 
effusion  of  serum  underneath  it ; congestion 
of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  and  some  fluid 
in  the  lateral  ventrides. 

Thorax.  — A few  old  adhesions  existed  in  the 
pleursD  of  the  left  side.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  brondiial  tubes  was  greatly 
congested. 

Abdomen.  — General  livid  congestion  of  the  in- 
testinal mucous  membrane  generally.  Peyer’s 
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Trumpet-Major  Thos. 
Johnston,  aged  34 — 
continued 

Private  Luigi  Calap- 
testa,  aged  25 


Private  Nicholas  Flint, 
aged  28 
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12th 

1,458 

glands  were  prominent,  but  no  ulceration  was 

Laiicrs 

found. 

The  Mesenteric  glands  were  enlarged. 

L.T.C. 

. 

Admitted  on  the  12th,  and  died  on  the  27th  of 

December. 


Examination  of  the  body  on  the  same  day. 
Thermometer,  58°  in  shade. 

Cranium.  — A cyst-like  cavity  existed  in  the 
anterior  lobe  of  right  cerebral  hemisphere, 
about  an  inch  cube,  and  filh>d  with  a yellow 
gelatinous  fluid,  some  dense  ligamentous 
bands  running  across  it.  The  surrounding 
cerebral  structure  was  healthy,  and  then> 
was  no  affection  of  the  contiguous  bone.  The 
arachnoid  was  opaque,  with  effusion  under- 
neath. Pia  maU>r  congested;  excess  of 
serum  in  the  ventricles,  and  congestion  of  the 
choroid  plexuses. 

Thorax;  Lunge,  — Extensive  sero-puruleni 
effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  left  pleura  ; 
left  lung  bound  down  by  {>artially  organisecl 
lymph.  Patches  of  lobular  pneumonia 
throughout  right  lung. 

Abdomen.  — General  congestion  of  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane  existed.  Peyer's 
patches  were  extremely  ulcerated,  the  idcers 
being  large  and  circular,  with  <lark  coloured 
bases  and  raistsl  edg<*s. 


1 3th  L. 
Dragns 


1,758 


This  case  arrived  at  .Scutari  from  the  Crimea  on 
16th  September.  On  admission  diarrheea  was 
the  most  urgent  symptom,  combined  with 
great  thoracic  oppression.  The  marked 
featun's  of  typhous  fever,  with  a papular 
eruption  over  the  abdomen,  chest,  and 
thighs,  rapidly  expressed  themselves;  and 
delirium,  with  extreme  prostration,  preceded 
death,  which  took  place  suddenly  five  days 
after  admission. 

The  case  was  returned  as  “ Catarrh."  Ex- 
amination on  21st  September.  Thermo- 
meter, 63°. 

The  body  was  not  much  emaciated ; but  the 
sub-cutaneous  veins  were  very  marked 
throughout  their  course,  from  the  changed 
and  decomposing  blood  which  they  con- 
tained. 

Cranium.  — The  brain  and  its  membranes  were 
highly  vascular.  Weight  of  brain,  51 
ounces.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  cere- 
bellum and  pons  varolii  was  1'040,  of  central 
I ganglia  1 ‘035. 

1 Thorax.  — The  lungs  were  oedematous,  and  did 
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Private  Nicholas  Flint, 

13  th  L. 

1,758 

aged  28 — continued 

Drags. 
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not  collapse  to  the  tusual  extent ; they  were 
crepitant  throughout,  but  irregularly  con- 
gested through  their  suljstance;  in  some  ! 
places  the  congestion  amounted  to  actual 
engorgement,  accompanied  with  softening 
and  great  friability  of  the  tissues.  The 
bronchial  membrane,  through  its  whole 
course,  was  red  and  moist  from  the  larynx 
to  the  ultimate  ramifications,  and  the  mu- 
cous glands  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  were 
loaded  with  exudation. 

The  Tonsils  were  greatly  enlarged,  their  folli- 
cles being  distended  with  an  exudation  in  all 
respects  simUiar,  in  general  and  microscopic 
appearance,  to  that  in  the  glands  of  Peyer, 
consisting  of  granular  and  cellular  elements 
of  very  irregular  forms  and  variable  size. 
Their  specific  gravity  was  1‘047. 

Abdomen.  — The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestine  exhibited  a highly  livid  eon- 
gestion  throughout. 

Peyer' s patches  were  the  seat  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive morbid  processes.  They  were 
loaded  and  even  distended  with  exudation, 
throughout  their  whole  extent.  Their  folli- 
cles were  prominent  with  soft  exudation,  and 
loaded  blood-vessels  were  seen  ramiftring 
through  the  substance  of  the  patches.  The 
exudation  consisted  of  very  fine  granular 
matter,  with  coarse  cells  of  irregular  shape 
and  size. 

The  Spleen  appeared  of  the  usual  volume,  but 
was  soft ; its  section  showed  the  parenchyma 
of  a pulpy  consistence  and  dark  mulbeny 
hue. 

The  Kidneys  were  enlarged,  and  weighed  re- 
spectively, the  right  4^,  the  left  5 ounces. 
Their  svnfaces  were  congested,  and  the  cor- 
tical part  appeared  tumid  and  coarse.  The 
pyramids  were  compressed,  and  had  a blood- 
less whitish  appearance  towards  the  calyces, 
while  the  mutual  margin  of  the  tubular  and 
cortical  portions  was  highly  congested.  A 
granular  fatty  exudation  was  seen,  on  micro- 
scopic examination,  to  fill  the  tubes,  which 
were  irregularly  varicose.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  cortical  portion  was  1-053,  of 
the  pyramidal,  1-051. 

The  Mescjiteric  glands  were  enlarged  and 
softened  -within  their  capsules.  Their  mi- 
croscopic elements  consisted  of  granules,  cells, 
and  softened  molecular  matter.  Their  spe- 
cific gravity  was  1-050. 
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Summary  of  the  Hijtory  of  the  Caie«,  and  of  their  chief 
Post-mortem  Ajipearances. 


This  patient  arrived  with  a number  of  inva- 
lids from  the  Crimea  on  4th  July ; died 
on  7th. 

This  case  was  returned  as  “ Febris  C.  C.”  Ex- 
amination on  7th. 

Considerable  emaciation  existed,  with  marked 
change  in  the  blood  of  the  superficial  veins. 

Cranium.  — The  parts  were  normal. 

Thorax.  — The  lungs  were  highly  congested 
pt^teriorlv,  and  the  pulnionaiw  substance 
friable  throughout,  no  limited  exudation 
being  apparent. 

The  blood  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels  wa.s 
fluid,  and  dark  in  colour ; and  the  heart  it- 
self was  soft  and  flabby. 

The  Bronchial  ylanth  were  enlarged,  and  the 
bronchial  mucous  membnine  of  a red  hue, 
and  coated  with  viscid  frothy  mucus. 

Abdomen.  — General  enlargement  of  the  mesen- 
teric glands,  with  livid  congestion  of  the 
mesentery  and  intestines.  The  glamls  were 
surrounded  with  an  increased  quantity  of 
blood-vessi'ls  tending  towards  them  in  a 
highly  injecUxl  state. 

The  Small  inttelines  apfieared  contracted,  and 
of  a dark  hue.  Then'  was  general  vascularity 
over  the  mucous,  surface,  and  all  of  I’eyer's 
patches  wert'  in  a state  of  intumescence  with 
exudeil  material.  In  three  of  the  patches  the 
exudation  had  softened,  and  ulceration  was 
establisheil. 

The  Kidneys  wore  congesteil,  ami  the  cortical 
sulmtance  enlarged. 

This  patient  had  arrived  some  time  previously 
from  the  Crimea,  where  he  was  said  to  have 
had  fever.  Death  took  place  suddenly. 

The  case  was  returned  as  *•  Febris  C.  C.”  Ex- 
amination on  June  18th. 

The  body  was  comparatively  robust.  The  course 
of  the  superficial  veins  was  marked  on  the 
skin  by  the  fluid  and  dark-coloured  blood 
which  they  contained,  and  which  had  under- 
gone change. 

Cranium. — The  arachnoid  membrane  was  much 
thickened,  it  was  also  opaque,  and  there  was 
considerable  increase  in  the  subarachnoid 
fluid,  both  among  the  convolutions  and  at  the 
anterior  and  posterior  subarachnoid  spaces. 

The  substance  of  the  Brain  was  firm  and 
healthy. 

Thoru.v.  — The  areolar  tissue  throughout  the 
mediastinal  spaces,  and  especially  that  sur- 
rounding the  great  vessels  passing  to  and 
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Col.-Serg.  Wm.  War- 
rens, aged  31 — •con- 
tinued 

77th 

1,806 

from  the  heart,  was  inlUtrated  with  an  abun- 
dant sero-purulent  exudation. 

Lungs.  — The  right  lung  was  adherent  to  the 
parietes,  more  especially  towards  the  apex. 
The  pulmonic  substance  was  in  parts  oon- 
dens^  and  in  parts  softened ; the  posterior 
portions  were  greatly  congested.  A section 
through  the  pulmonary  substance  showed 
granular  exudation  of  a dull  grey  appearance, 
which  in  some  parts  seemed  to  be  purulent. 
The  left  lung  was  healthy  in  texture,  but 
much  compressed  upwards  and  inwards,  to- 
wards the  dorsal  vertebrae  and  angles  of  the 
ribs.  A cavity,  circumscribed  by  new  forma- 
tions, extended  across  from  the  pericardial 
reflection  at  the  root  of  the  lung  to  the  oppo- 
site costal  wall  of  the  left  side,  containing  a 
large  quantity  of  purulent  fluid  Purulent 
and  lymphy  exudation  coated  the  pleural  sur- 
face of  the  lung. 

Heart. — This  organ  was  healthy,  and  contained 
firm  decolorised  clots  of  fibrine. 

Abdomen.- — In  the  small  intestine  remains  of 
ulceration  were  visible  throughout  most  of 
Peyer’s  patches ; a few  of  them  were  sur- 
rounded with  a highly  vascular  ring  of  con- 
gested blood-vessels.  Where  ulceration  had 
not  destroyed  the  texture  of  the  gland  patch, 
its  surface  was  marked  with  distinct  rings  of 
black  deposit,  giving  the  appearance  of  a 
number  of  black  dots,  corresponding  to  the 
foUicular  apertures  to  the  gland  vesicles.  A 
lens  of  low  power  rendered  these  openings  visi- 
ble. The  mucous  membrane  of  the  gut  ap- 
peared otherwise  healthy. 

Kidneys.  — The  tunics  were  easily  separable 
from  the  surfaces  of  these  organs,  exposing 
a soft,  flabby,  granular  surface,  marked  with 
stellate  congestion.  The  kidneys  were  not 
increased  in  size,  but  relatively  the  cortical 
substance  was  much  swoUen,  and  had  a coarse 
granular  texture,  with  here  and  there  a de- 
posit of  yellowish  substance  in  the  tubes. 

Samuel  Tannaliill, 

5th 

1,285 

This  patient  arrived  from  the  Crimea  in  a very 

aged  26 

D.Gds. 

weak  and  emaciated  state  on  the  20th  of  Sej>- 
tember.  He  continued  in  a low  feverish  con- 
dition for  some  time  after  admission,  and 
suffered  much  from  vomiting  of  an  almost 
piirely  bilious  fluid.  For  the  most  part  he 
lay  on  his  face,  and  appeared  not  to  be  sen- 
sible to  pain  on  pressing  any  part  of  the  ab- 
domen. A scorbutic-like,  eruption  was  visible 
on  the  legs.  He  remained  much  in  the  same 
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SamuelTannahill,  aged 

6 th 

state,  the  vomiting  being  the  most  trouble- 

26  — continued 

D.Gds. 

1,286 

some  symptom,  till  the  7th  of  October,  when 
severe  diarrhoia  set  in,  with  aggravation  of 
the  febrile  condition,  and  he  gradually  sank. 
Death  took  place  on  the  12th  of  October, 
twenty-two  days  after  his  arrival  at  Scutari. 

The  case  was  returned  as  “ Febris  C.  C.” 

Examination  on  day  of  death.  Thermometer, 
63°. 

The  body  w:is  greatly  emaciated.  Scorbutic 
marks  and  blood  stains  appeared  on  the 
skin  in  the  course  of  the  su^ie^cial  veins. 

Thorax.  — Thi‘  lungs  were  nearly  crepitant 
throughout.  The  right  was  engorgiai  pos- 
teriorly and  friable.  The  heart  was  small ; 
the  blood,  fluid  and  dark,  both  in  its  cavity 
and  in  the  great  vessels. 

Abdomen.  — The  mesenteric  glands  wer»“  en- 
largial  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the 
mesentery;  their  specific  gravity  was  1-043. 
Intiw-susceptions  existtal  at  three  differ*‘nt 
places  throughout  the  course  of  the  small  in- 
testines, but  no  lesion  of  an  infiammatory 
type  was  to  be  st>en,  either  on  the  peritoneum 
or  in  the  substance  of  the  intestine  at  these 
parts.  These  ap[H>araiices,  proljably,  came 
on  at  the  moment  of  death,  or  immediately 
after  it,  and  they  have  always  Wen  seen  in 
those  cases  in  which  there  has  been  great 
pain  during  life,  and  ulcerations  in  the  bowel 
have  been  found  post  mortem. 

The  Intestinal  mucous  membrane  throughout 
was  thin  and  wasted,  cong^tion  with  ecchy- 
inosis  being  visible  at  diflereut  parts  on  its 
surface;  its  specific  gravity  was  1-037.  The 
stomach  also  w-as  similarly  cinigi^sted,  thin, 
and  worn. 

Peter's  patches  looked  as  if  abraded,  showing 
ecchymosed  spots  on  the  site  of  the  gland 
substance,  w-itn  melanotic  dejtosit  and  ulce- 
ration. The  sjH'cific  gravity  of  Peyer’s 
juitches,  when  congested  and  turgid,  was 
1-044. 

The  Colon  throughout  was  studded  with  small 
idcers,  confined  chiefly  to  solitary  gland  spots, 
while  the  general  substance  of  the  mucous 
membrane  was  thin  and  worn.  No  evidence 
of  t he  dysenteric  process  existed.  The  specific 
gravity  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  in- 
testine was  1-039. 

On  microscopical  examination,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small  and  large  intestines 
was  in  a state  of  atrophy  from  wasting  of  the 
follicular  glands,  whose  contents  appeared 
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Samuel  Tannahill,  aged 

6 th 

1,286 

granular;  there  tvas  also  general  granular 

26 — contimu'd 

D.Gds. 

and  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  mucous 
tissue. 

The  Kidneys  weighed  respectively,  right  5\,  and 
left  5 J ounces.  Venous  congestion  on  the  sur- 
face. The  capsule  peeled  off  easily  at  some 
points,  and  there  was  also  congestion  of  the 
general  parenchyma.  The  cortical  part  was 
tumid,  but  without  any  definite  deposit. 

Private  Jos.  Cults, 
aged  22 

38th 

3,583 

This  case  was  received  into  hospital  at  Scutari 
on  the  26th  of  September,  1855  ; having  been 
three  weeks  in  hospital  in  the  Crimea,  where 
he  is  stated  to  have  had  diarrhosa.  After 
admission  he  had  occasional  epistaxis,  with 
much  fever  and  hiuried  respiration.  On  ad- 
mission increased  heat  was  appreciable  over 
the  abdomen,  with  t3rmpanitic  distention. 
About  three  days  after  admission  pneumonic 
symptoms  were  manifested,  the  sputa  pre- 
senting the  “ rusty  ” appearance  for  one  day. 
The  thoracic  oppression  became  more  severe, 
and  during  four  or  five  days  before  death  the 
fsecal  discharges  were  of  a black  and  tar-like 
nature.  His  pulse  became  tremulous,  rapid, 
and  thready;  the  abdomen  continued  hot, 
but  the  patient  was  unconscious  of  pain.*  He 
replied  to  questions  by  short,  abrupt  answers. 
His  countenance  became  pale,  pinched,  and 
anxious,  and  he  died  on  the  14th  of  October. 

Post-mortem  examination  about  six  hours  after 
death.  Thermometer,  65°. 

There  was  great  emaciation,  with  rapidly  ad- 
A’aneing  decomposition  of  the  body,  the  blood 
being  greatly  changed  in  the  superficial 
veins ; air  or  gas  was  already  present  in  the 
areolar  tissue. 

Thorax.  — The  pericardium  contained  an  in- 
creased quantity  of  bloody  serum. 

Lungs.  — Extravasation  of  blood  had  taken 
place  into  the  pulmonic  tissue  of  the  right 
side  to  a very  marked  degree.  On  the  left 
side  the  lung  was  adherent,  and  the  sub- 
stance of  both  was  greatly  gorged,  especially 
on  the  posterior  aspect.  They  were  soft  and 
friable-  throughout.  A dark  clot  of  blood 
was  found  in  the  heart;  decomposition  of  the 
blood  had  rapidly  advanced,  and  the  tunics 
of  the  large  arteries  were  dyed  from  its 
colouring  matter. 

Abdomen.  — The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestine  was  thin  and  wasted,  the 
lowermost  patches  of  Peyer  being  ulcerated 
to  a great  extent,  while  the  remainder 
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throughout  the  ileum  and  jejunum  were  in 
various  states  of  infiltration  and  softening, 
with  great  injection  of  the  blood-vessels 
round  the  margins  of  the  patches.  The 
specific  gravity  of  three  was  taken ; they 
were  respectively  1 032,  1 036,  1 039. 

The  Liver  was  soft,  with  marks  of  degeneration 
irregularly  scattered  over  the  greater  lobe. 
The  weight  was  43  ounces;  its  .specific 
gravity,  I '020. 

Spleen  large;  specific  ^vity,  1 048,  with  ex- 
tensive subcapsular  dei)OHit,  of  a yellow,  soft 
texture,  and  granular. 

The  Kidneye  were  in  the  state  of  cortical  en- 
gorgement, and  weighed  respectively,  the 
left  5^  ounces,  the  right  5|  ounces. 


4 th 

L.Drgs 


. Only  nine  months’  service,  sent  sick  from  the 
Crimea,  and  admitted  to  hospital  on  2nd 
Wept.  1856. 

The  case  was  entered  as  one  of  “ Diarrhma." 

The  day  after  his  admission  he  voided  five 
or  six  thin  but  fieimlent  stools,  without  blood 
or  mucus.  There  was  great  general  weak- 
ness and  emaciation.  By  a medical  board  of 
the  16th  iSeptemla-r,  he  was  invalided  and 
ordereil  to  be  sent  to  England,  but  on  the 
21st  feverish  symptoms  were  again  estab- 
lished with  marke<l  severity;  frontal  head- 
ache, delirium,  and  rapid  pulse  wer**  the 
most  marktHl  featun*s;  coma  suj>erveued,  and 
death  took  place  on  the  24th,  three  days 
aft»>r  this  febrile  accession. 

Examination  was  mads  on  the  25th.  Thermo- 
meter 65°. 

The  boily  was  greatly  emaciated. 

Thoritjc.  — Extensive  pleural  adhesion  existed 
at  the  right  sitle.  There  was  much  general 
engorgement  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  its 
substance  being  friable.  The  lung  was  crepi- 
tant throughout,  a small  portion  towards  tne 
apex  and  anterior  edge  alone  excepted. 

Heart.  — Healthy ; blood  fluid  and  dark  in  the 
heart  and  g^at  vessels. 

Abdomen.  — The  spletm  was  enlarged,  soft,  and 
of  mulbeiT)--like  hue. 

The  Kidneys  were  congested,  and  presented 
great  relative  enlargement  of  the  cortical  sub- 
stance. They  weighed  respectively,  the 
right  4 j oz.,  and  the  left  5 ounces. 

Excessive  enlargement  of  the  Mesenteric  glands, 
with  softening  in  some  of  them,  was  ob- 
served. An  intus-susception  existed  in  the 
small  gut,  without  any  inflammatory  action. 
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Corporal  Richard  Too- 

4 th 

TJie  general  Burface  of  the  mucous  membrane 

good,  aged  28 — con- 
tinued 

L.  Drgs 

was  highly  va«cular. 

Peyer's  'patches  throughout  were  in  various 
stages  of  morbid  action.  Towards  the 
lower  part  of  the  ileum  more  especially,  ulcer- 
ation had  advanced  in  the  glands  to  a con- 
siderable extent,  leaving  in  some  ptarts  a clear 
reticulated  apipearance,  like  what  remains 
after  the  aphthous  sloughs  of  follicles  have 
separated.  Towards  the  upp>er  pwrtion  of  the 
intestine  the  patches  were  gorged  with  ex- 
udation, but  had  not  yet  commenced  to 
break  up  or  ulcerate. 

Lance-Corporal  Geo. 
Euston,  aged  26 

90th 

2,587 

This  patient  was  said  to  have  had  dysenteiy 
after  fever  in  the  Crimea ; died  at  Scutari, 
October  16th;  case  entered  as  “Common 
Continued  Fever.” 

Examination  on  day  of  death.  Thermometer. 
68°. 

Thorax.  — Pleural  adhesions  on  the  right  side ; 
the  posterior  half  of  this  lung  was  conso- 
lidated, and  the  bronchial  tul^  were  filled 
with  fluid  exudation.  In  the  left  lung  the 
ultimate  air-ceUs  appeared  to  be  distended  so 
as  to  form  lobular  nodules,  filled  with  exuded 
matter,  throughout  the  substance  of  the  lung 
tissue. 

The  Pulmonary  artery  contained  a fibrinous 
eoagulum,  extending  to  the  finer  ramifica- 
tions of  the  vessel 

Abdomen.  — The  omentum  was  adherent  by 
extensive  old  vascular  connections.  The 
stomach  was  highly  vascular  on  its  pe- 
ritoneal surface.  The  mesenteric  glands 
throughout  were  excessively  enlarged,  and 
some  of  them  softened ; their  sp>ecific  gravity 
was  1'039  to  1'042. 

Small  Intestine.  — - Peyer’s  patches  were  uni- 
versally implicated,  and  had  commenced  to 
ulcerate  at  the  lower  part  of  the  gut.  The 
specific  gravity  of  these  patches  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  1‘038  to  1’042. 

Partial  peritonitis  had  existed,  correspwnding 
to  one  of  Peyer’s  patches  in  the  jejunum, 
where  perforation  had  almost  taken  place. 

A thin  and  worn  condition  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, both  in  the  colon  and  small  intestine, 
was  found  associated  with  a general  atrophy 
of  the  foUieular  glands.  The  sp>ecifie  gravity 
of  the  thinned  portion  was  1'037. 

Colon.  — there  existed  extensive  ulceration,  the 
remains  of  an  old  dysenteric  pirocess,  in  this 
intestine.  Its  mucous  surface  was  sprinkled 
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over  with  a considerable  amount  of  melanotic 
deposit. 

The  Spleen  was  soft  and  flabby,  weighing  8 
ounces.  Its  specific  gravity  was  1'058. 

The  Liver  was  of  large  size,  was  soft  and  flabby, 
and  weighed  60^  ounces.  Its  spi'eifie  gravity 
was  l-()o4.  e e,  j 

Kidneys.  — The  right  weighed  5^  ounces,  the 
left  6^  ounces.  There  was  a great  enlarge- 
ment of  the  cortical  substance,  and  much  con- 
gestion around  the  pyrainiils,  with  venous 
congestion  on  the  surface,  and  softening  and 
adhesion  of  the  tunics.  Their  specific  gravity 
Wits  about  1 037. 


Private  Joseph  Hewins, 
aged  30 


Private  Moses  Ewens, 
aged  23 


10th 

Hiujrs. 


1,168 


Admittwl  to  hospital  on  the  2nd  of  August,  and 
died  on  the  24th  of  the  same  month.  He 
was  reported  as  a case  of  “ Common  Con- 
tinueil  Fever.” 

The  examination  was  made  on  the  day  of  death. 
Th(‘nuonieter,  81°, 

Crnntum.  — Tlie  brain  and  membranes  healtliy. 

Thorax.  — Heart  and  lungs  healthy. 

The  lesions  were  chiefly  intestinal. 

Ahdomen.  — The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
small  intestines,  and  esja-cially  the  ileum, 
exhibited  niimentus  scattererl  jsiints  of  fle- 
pressed  ulceration,  almut  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  ; on  the  outsiile  of  these 
ulcers  a deep  ring  of  cougi-stion,  of  a blackish 
red  colour,  was  obseiwable.  Towarxls  the 
cu'cnm  these  ulcers  increasetl  in  size  and 
fri'quency.  Posterior  to  the  civcum  then* 
was  a large  absc<‘ss  filbs.!  with  fewtid  gninious 
jnis,  whicii  extende<l  from  the  vermiform  pro- 
cess (which  itself  adhensl  to  the  iwcuin)  to 
the  middle  of  the  asceiuling  colon,  being  im- 
beddial  in  the  sub-p<'ritoueal  tissue. 


44th 


2,929 


This  patient  had  but  recently  arriveil  trom  the 
Crimea,  where  he  hail  been  long  sick.  The 
ease  was  returned  as  “ Diarrhiea.” 

Death  and  examination  on  the  14th  of  Septem- 
ber. Thermometer,  69°. 

There  was  general  yellowness  of  the  skin  and 
viscera. 

Thorax. — The  pulmonary  tissue  was  oedematous, 
but  presented  the  usual  collapse  of  the  lungs 
on  opening  the  cavity  of  the  pleurae.  There 
was  also  much  congestion  towards  the  pos- 
terior part  of  the  lungs,  which  presented  here 
and  there  blue  livid  patches  over  the  surface 
of  the  pleurae.  Exudation  of  blood  had  oc- 
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Name  of  Patient. 

Regt. 

H<g1- 

inental 

No. 

Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Casec,  and  of  their  chief 
Pokt-mortem  Appearancei. 

Private  Moses  Ewens, 
aged  23 — continued 

44th 

2,929 

curred  here  and  there  into  the  tissue,  and 
constituted  large  so-called  apoplectic  clots. 

The  Heart  was  soft  and  flabby. 

Abdomen.  — The  peritoneal  surface  of  the  ileum 
was  of  a dark  purple  colour,  especially  re- 
markable towards  the  coecum.  Peyer's  patches 
throughout  were  for  the  most  part  ’oare  and 
worn  away.  In  one  a small  circular  mark, 
with  a smooth  skin-like  surface,  showed  the 
remains  of  a perfectly  healed  tilcer.  Exten- 
sive congestion  existed  round  the  margins  of 
all  the  patches,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
generally  exhibited  on  section  a good  deal  of 
foUicular  wasting.  Patches  of  ecchymoses 
also  covered  the  surface  of  the  stomach,  which 
was  thin  and  worn,  and  much  contracted. 

The  Colon  was  thin,  its  solitary  follicles  dis- 
tended with  exudation,  which  consisted  of 
fine  clear  nucleated  ceUnlar  elements,  sur- 
rounded with  great  vascularity. 

Kidneys. — The  right  increased  to  nearly  twice  its 
volume,  weighed  10  ounces;  the  left  less,  but 
weighed  8i  ounces.  The  enlargement  was 
considerable,  bnt  irregular  in  both,  the  cor- 
tical substance  being  excessively  swollen,  with 
a coarse  granular  appearance  and  great  con- 
gestion of  the  pyramids. 

The  Mesenteric  qlands  throughout  were  en- 
larged. 

TYPHOID  FEVER, 

ASSOCIATED  AVITH  OTHER  DISEASED  PROCESSES. 


Private  Frank  Osborne, 
aged  24 


13th 

L.Drgs 


Admitted  4th  of  September,  and  died  27th  of 
same  month,  having  been  23  days  in  hospital ; 
case  reported  as  “ Common  Continued  Fever.” 

The  body  vas  examined  on  the  day  of  death. 
Thermometer,  63°. 

Cranium. — Some  serum  was  foimd  effused  under 
the  arachnoid  ; the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater 
were  greatly  congested.  The  lateral  and 
third  ventricles  were  distended  with  serum. 

Thorax. — Capillary  bronchitisprevailed  through- 
out both  lungs,  with  spots  of  lobular  pneu- 
monia, and  a few  miliaiy  tubercles  in  the 
apex  of  the  left. 

Abdomen. — Ulcerations  of  Peyer's  glands  were 
common  throughout  the  gut,  involving  all  the 
tissues,  and  extending  close  to  the  peritoneum ; 
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Name  of  Patient 

Hegt. 

R(‘gi- 

meiiial 

No. 

Summary  of  the  Hi.tory  of  the  Ca«e.,  and  of  their  chief 
Post-mortem  Appearances. 

Privilte  Frank  Osborne 
aged  24 — continued 

13  th 
L.Drg 

8 

the  ulcers  increased  in  size  and  number  as 
they  approached  the  coecum. 

In  the  large  intestine,  small  ulcers  with  dark 
red  edges  were  ilotted  through  the  entire 
tract  of  the  mucous  membrane. 

Private  William  Revil, 
aged  19 

3rd 

Buffs. 

3,017 

Admitted  on  the  10th  of  September,  and  died 
on  the  3rd  of  October,  having  been  22  days 
in  hospital ; reported  to  have  “ Common  Con- 
tinued Fever.” 

Examination  on  the  day  of  death.  Thermo- 
meter, 62°. 

CrawjK/H.— Much  serum  was  effised  under  the 
arachnoid;  and  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater 
were  greatly  congested.  The  ventricles  were 
also  found  greatly  distended  with  serum,  about 
6 ounces.  There  was  considerable  congestion 
of  the  choroid  plexus. 

I'horajT. — The  anterior  and  sufterior  portions  of 
lioth  lungs  wert'  affected  with  vesicular  bron- 
chitis, the  posterior  and  inferior  parts  being 
in  a state  of  hepatisation,  the  exudation  ex- 
tending to  the  centre  of  either  organ. 

AMomen.  — Tliroughout  the  upper  half  of  the 
small  intestine,  IVy«>r's  paU’hes  were  gr.'atly 
congestetl.  and  of  a dark  red  colour ; in  the 
lower  half,  thes*>  glands  wert*  converted  into 
large  ulcers,  with  thickened  edges  of  a brown 
colour,  d<*pres8ed  centres,  and  reddish  sloughs 
at  the  base,  the  tissues  being  destroyed  in 
some  instances  down  to  the  |)eritoneura. 

Some  old  dysenteric  ulcers  existed  in  the  colon. 

Gunner  Janies  Leister, 
aged  22 

R.  A. 
3d  Bat. 

6th 

Comp. 

Admitted  to  hospital  lOth  of  Deivniber,  and  dieil 
29th  of  December.  This  case  was  r»‘tume»l  as 
“ Dysenteria  Chronica.”  Sectio  cailaveris  on 
the  day  of  death. 

TAorux.— The  lungs  showed  extensive  vesicular 
bronchitis,  with  gimeral  hypostatic  conges- 
tion. 

Abdomen.  — The  lower  fourth  of  the  ileum  ex- 
hibited a state  of  very  livid  congestion,  and 
close  to  the  ileo-cojcal  valve  there  was  one 
large  patch  of  ulcerated  glands,  involving  at 
least  three  inches  of  the  gut.  These  ulcers 
had  raised  edges,  with  a brown  slough  in  the 
centre,  and  were  of  an  oblong  shape. 

Throughout  the  colon  and  rectum  the  entire 
mucous  tract  was  studded  with  numerous 
ulcers,  laying  bare  iu  some  places  the  peri- 
toneum. The  mesenteric  glands  were  much 
enlarged. 
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Name  of  Patient. 

Hegt. 

Uegi- 

mpnial 

No. 

Summary  of  the  Hlttory  of  the  Catef,  and  of  their  chief 
Po»t-raorurm  Appearance*. 

Driver  Janies  Cooke, 
aged  2d 

R.H.A. 
A.  Trp. 

Admittedto  hospital  on  the  28th  of  July,  and  died 
three  days  after  admission.  The  case  was 
reported  as  “ Febris  Remittens.” 

The  body  was  examined  1st  of  August.  Ther- 
mometer, 81°. 

Cranium. — Parts  healthy. 

Thorax. — Parts  normaL 

Abdomen.  — In  the  smaU  intestines  the  upper 
portions  of  the  jejunum  and  ileum  appeared 
healthy,  but  the  mucous  surface  of  the  rest 
of  the  ileum  was  congested,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  Peyer’s  patches,  which  were  in  a 
state  of  extreme  ulceration,  and  of  a dark  red 
colour.  The  ulcers  varied  from  one  quarter 
to  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  had 
greatly  thickened  edges,  and  in  manj'  places 
had  destroyed  the  muscular  coat,  and  on  the 
peritoneal  aspect  of  the  gut  yeUow  lymphy 
exudation  was  efiused. 

Colon. — Ulcers,  the  remains  of  an  old  dysenteric 
process,  were  visible  in  the  lower  part  of  this 
intestine.  The  mesenteric  glands  were  con- 
siderably enlarged. 

Private  Edward  Booley, 
aged  20 

19th 

3,303 

Admitted  on  the  28th  of  August,  and  died  on 
the  12th  of  September,  fifteen  days  after  ad- 
mission ; case  reported  as  “ Common  Con- 
tinued Fever.” 

The  body  was  inspected  on  the  day  of  death. 
Thermometer,  81°. 

Cranium. — Parts  healthy. 

Thorax. — At  the  posterior  part  of  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  right  lung  the  pulmonaiy  tissue 
was  extremely  hepatised,  numerous  spots  of 
lobular  pneumonia  also  being  here  and  there 
scattered  through  the  substance  of  the  organ ; 
much  congestion,  with  fix)thy  serum,  pervaded 
the  lung  generally. 

Abdomen. — Throughout  the  ileum  there  were 
numerous  and  extensive  ulcerations  of  Peyer’s 
glands,  very  various  in  dimensions,  pale  in 
colour,  and  with  thickened  edges.  They 
were  covered  with  a yellow  tenacious  slough. 

In  the  Colon  large  ulcers  existed  throughout  its 
whole  tract ; they  were  of  old  standing,  pale, 
and  as  if  pimched  out  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane. 

The,  Mesenteric  glands  were  enlarged,  and  of  a 
bluish-red  colour. 

Private  James  Walton, 
aged  26 

18  th 

3,372 

Was  brought  to  Scutjiri  from  the  Crimea,  a 
convalescent  from  typhoid  fever.  At  that 
time  his  stools  contained  a great  deal  of  blood 
and  mucus,  were  frequent,  copious,  of  a liquid 
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Name  of  Patient. 


Private  James  Walton, 
aged  ‘26 — continued 


Private  James  Gillings, 
aged  24 


Hegt. 

18th 


„ ®A‘‘l  Summary  of  the  Hiatory  of  the  Cates,  and  of  their  chief 
No  Pott-mortem  Appearances. 


3,372  nature  and  brown  colour,  “pea-soup”  co- 
loured. This  condition  was  partially  checked, 
but,  returning  with  more  or  less  violence  at 
irregular  intervals,  he  at  last  sunk,  about  four 
months  after  his  arrival  from  the  camp.  The 
case  was  returned  as  “ Febris  C.  C.” 

Sectio  cadaveris  was  made  on  the  19th  of  July. 
Thermometer,  74°. 

The  body  was  excessively  emaciated,  and  large 
betl  sores  existed  over  both  trochanters. 

Cranium.  — The  brain  appeartnl  somewhat 
shrunken  under  its  coverings,  which  were 
wrinkled  over  the  convolutions,  notwithstand- 
ing an  extensive  sub-arachnoid  eflhuiion  of 
clear  serum.  The  pia  mater  was  injected  to 
a great  extent,  and  not  easily  se[>arable  from 
the  cerebral  surface. 

Thorax — The  lungs  were  healthy,  but  the  heart 
was  small  and  atrophic. 

Abdomen. — The  patches  of  Peyer  throughout  the 
small  intestine  wen*  the  chief  seat  of  morbid 
action.  The  upjH-r  sets  liar»-  and  atrophied, 
those  in  the  middle  part  still  tumid  with  exu- 
dation, while  those  lower  down  in  the  ileum, 
especially  toward-s  the  colon,  were  in  various 
stages  of  ulceration,  and  surrounded  with 
rings  of  great  vascular  injection. 

The  Colon  throughout  was  very  much  contracted. 
Extensive  ulceration  prevailetl  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  sigmoid  flexur«“,  combined  with 
diphtheritic  exudation  towanls  the  caput 
ccECum.  There  was  also  great  thinness  and 
wasting  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  large 
intestine,  with  intumescence  of  the  solitary 
glands,  surnmnded  by  a highly  vascular 
circle  of  congested  vessels. 

The  Mesenteric  glands  throughout  were  greatly 
enlargeil,  witn  much  congestion  of  thi>se  in 
the  region  of  the  ileo-colic  valve  and  head  of 
the  WBCura. 


l.stRat.  . 
R.  B. 


. Arrived  from  the  Crimea  on  the  27th  of  July ; 
this  patient  died  nine  days  after  admission 
into  hospital. 

This  case  was  returned  as  “ Diarrhoea.” 

Examination  on  day  of  death.  Thermometer, 
80°. 

The  body  was  much  emaciated. 

Thorax.  — The  blood  in  the  heart  and  large 
vessels  was  fluid  and  dark.  The  heart  was 
flabby  and  soft. 

The  Lungs  were  marked  throughout  with  much 
congestion,  more  or  less  hypostatic.  The 
pulmonary  substance  was  generally  friable. 
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Name  of  Patient. 


Private  James  Gillings, 
aged  24 — continued 


Private  Fred.  Pike, 
aged  22 


Regt. 


It-gi- 

meiiul 


No. 


Summary  of  the  HUtory  of  the  Cases,  and  of  their  chiel 
Post-mortem  Appearances. 


Ist.Bat  , 
K.  B. 


Exudation  of  large  and  dense  masses  was 
scattered  here  and  there  throughout  the  sub- 
stance of  the  right  lung,  and  some  of  these 
masses  were  apparent  on  the  pleural  surface 
by  a bounding  line  of  irregular  shape  and 
livid  hue,  and  by  opacity  of  the  pleura. 

Microscopically,  this  exudation  consisted  of  large 
irregular,  broken-down  cells  and  granules, 
with  granular  epithelial-Uke  secretion. 

Abdomen. — There  was  much  congestion  of  the 
omentum  and  mesentery,  with  general  en- 
largement of  the  mesenteric  glands. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  8maU  iniestine 
was  highly  injected,  e.specially  throughout  the 
ileum ; Peyer’ s patches  were  ulcerated  through- 
out, those  of  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine 
being  more  in  the  softening  than  in  the  ul- 
cerating stage,  while  in  the  lower  part  4he 
process  of  ulceration  was  completely  and  ex- 
tensively established. 

TheLargeintestine  also  was  the  seat  of  ulceration 
in  its  whole  extent,  which  seemed  to  be  more 
or  less  the  result  of  an  old  dysenteric  state. 

The  kidneys  were  enlarged,  and  highly  vascular ; 
their  cortical  substance  was  soft  and  swollen. 


L.T.C. 


2,997 


Admitted  on  the  11th  of  December  and  died  on 
the  16th,  having  been  only  five  days  in  hos- 
pital, the  most  urgent  .symptoms  being  dysen- 
teric. 

Examined  on  day  of  death.  Thermometer,  in 
shade,  39°. 

Cranium. — There  was  much  congestion  of  the 
membranes  of  the  brain,  with  efiusion  into 
the  ventricles. 

Abdomen.  — Peyer’s  patches  were  prominent 
throughout  with  exudation,  but  ulceration 
was  only  established  in  those  of  the  lower 
half  of  the  ileum.  In  this  part  aE  the  ulcers 
were  extensive,  surrounded  with  greatly  con- 
gested vessels.  They  were  generally  large, 
circular,  and  shaUow  ; of  a brown  colour,  with 
elevated  margins.  They  were  most  numerous 
close  to  the  colon. 

The  entire  tract  of  the  Mucouo  membrane  of  the 
large  intestine  was  covered  thickly  with  large 
deeply  excavated  ulcers,  of  a greenish-bla<i 
hue,  and  with  a red  centre.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane generally  appeared  to  peel  off  without 
any  difficulty. 

In  the  i?<  cium  extensive  large  black  ulcers  were 
found;  but  little  trace  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane was  left.  The  mesenteric  glands  were 
much  enlarged. 
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Name  of  Patient. 

Regt. 

Kegl. 

mental 

No. 

Summary  of  the  History  of  the  Cases,  and  of  their  chief 
Post-mortem  Appearances. 

Sergeant  Wm.  Jeafi&’ey, 
aged  22 

72nd 

2,766 

Admitted  on  the  2nd  of  December  1856,  and 
died  on  the  22nd  of  the  same  month,  having 
been  twenty  days  in  hospital.  The  case  was 
reported  as  “ Common  Continued  Fever.” 

Post-mortem  examination  on  the  day  of  death. 
Thermometer,  62°  in  shade. 

Cranium.  — There  was  great  congestion  of  the 
vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  of  the  sinuses,  and 
of  the  choroid  plexuses.  The  lateral  ventricles 
were  distended  with  scrum. 

Thorax.  — A few  old  adhesions  of  the  pleurse 
existed  on  the  left  side.  The  posterior  part  of 
the  right  lung  was  hepatise^  and  the  left 
was  affected  extensively  with  vesicular  bron- 
chitis, the  tubes  being  filled  with  frothy 
scniin. 

Thr  Hrart  was  large,  pale,  and  fiabby. 

AMomen.  — Peyer’s  patches  were  in  varioiw 
states  of  morbid  action.  They  were  promi-  | 
nent  above;  andtowanls  the  lower  portion  of  ! 
the  ileum,  they  were  extensively  ulcerated,  I 
the  ulcers  being  of  cinmlar  form,  and  of  a 
glossy  red  hue,  with  now  and  then  an  ash- 
coloured  slough  at  bottom. 

The  Colon  and  Hretum  were  the  seat  of  numerous 
long  fusiform  dark-coloured  ulcers. 

Kidnej/»  greatly  enlarg»*d  ; wei^t  of  right  lOj 
ounces,  of  left  13  ounces.  They  were  soft, 
mottled  on  the  surface,  of  a mixed  red  and 
yellow  hue,  the  capsule  easily  detached;  cor- 
tical portion,  coarse,  granular,  and  enlarged ; 
tubular  part  deeply  congested. 

The  Spleen  was  large,  soft,  and  easily  broken 
down. 
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CHAP.  IX. 

YELLOW  FEVER. 

Order  I.  — Primary  Fevers.  Class  III. — Piemittent 

Fevers. 

Having  concluded  in  the  last  chapter  the  description 
of  the  Continued  Fevers,  it  would  be  our  duty  next 
in  order  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the  Inter- 
mittent Fevers,  which  constitute  the  second  class  of 
the  first  great  order  of  Fevers,  namely,  the  PRiiiARY 
Fevers,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  the  several 
varieties  of  Fever  which  we  adopted  in  a former  part 
of  this  work.  (See  Chap.  iii.  p.  42.)  As,  however, 
it  is  not  within  the  scope  or  hmits  of  this  volume  to 
treat  of  this  class  of  Fevers,  we  shall  pass  on  to  the 
study  of  one  remarkable  example  of  the  fevers  of  the 
third  class,  or  those  of  Eemittent  type. 

YeUow  Fever  is  usually  classed  with  the  diseases 
of  Eemittent  type,  and  in  aU  essential  particulars  tliis 
is  certainly  the  group  of  febrile  aflections  to  which  it 
presents  most  affinity.  As  we  shall  subsequently  have 
occasion  to  notice,  however,  YeUow  Fever  is  in  cer- 
tain epidemics  marked  by  a tendency  to  divide  itself 
into  distinct  and  separate  stages,  rather  than  by  any 
characters  of  daily  remission  of  the  pyrexial  pheno- 
mena. Yet  in  accordance  with  general  usage,  "we 
shall  continue  to  retain  it  in  the  category  of  Eemit- 
tents  until  Nosologists  define  its  place. 
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GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  YELLOW  FEVER. 

Dr.  Aitken  defines  this  disease  as  follows : — “ Topo- 
graphically, it  is  a disease  not  proved  as  yet  to  he 
one  siii  generis,  endemic  only  in  low  districts  on  the 
sea  coast,  hut  under  certain  circunistances  sporadic  in 
other  places,  never  appearing  heyond  48°  of  north 
latitude,  nor  without  a temperature  of  72°  at  least, 
somehow  promoting  its  projnigation  and  production^ 
nor  above  the  elevation  of  2,500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.” 

At  what  historic  period  yellow  fever  became  an 
established  epidemic,  it  may  perliaps  be  not  pos- 
sible now  to  determine.  Some  writers,  and  amongst 
them  Bancroft,  seem  to  think  that  certain  of  the 
fevers  described  by  iri{)pocrates  as  being  attended 
with  black  vomiting  and  yellowness  of  the  skin, 
were  of  the  same  nature  as  the  yellow  fever  of 
later  times.  I doubt  much  that  the  question  admits 
of  absolute  solution,  so  meagre  are  the  accounts  left 
us  in  the  fragments  of  the  works  of  the  great  fatiier 
of  medicine. 

Eegarding  this  formidable  epidemic  in  a general 
way,  with  a view  to  the  determination  of  its  leading 
nosological  features,  it  presents  all  the  characters  of 
a well-marked  fever. 

The  nervous  system  is  oppressed,  the  circulation 
highly  excited,  Avhile  the  secretions  are  diminished 
in  quantity,  altered  or  suppressed.  The  temperature 
is  elevated,  the  skin  hot  and  dry  to  the  touch,  and 
the  thermometer  in  the  axilla  indicates  an  increase 
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alcove  the  natural  standard  frequently  to  the  extent 
of  two,  four,  and  sometimes  even  six  degree.s 
Fahrenlieit. 

The  sensorial  functions  are  but  comparatively  little 
aflected  on  the  whole,  and  it  ls  common  for  patients 
to  retain  possession  of  their  faculties  till  shortly 
before  death ; exceptions,  however,  occur  to  this 
rule,  and  cerebral  excitement,  with  delirium  and 
other  head  symptoms,  has  been  observed  in  a certain 
number  of  cases  in  all  epidemics. 

It  is  often  difficult  to  reduce  the  disease  to  any  dis- 
tinct type  of  febrile  action.  Occasionally  the  fever  wiU 
be  found  to  occur  with  such  characters  that,  .strictly 
speaking,  it  does  not  correspond  to  any  of  the  regular 
types  of  continued,  intermittent,  or  remittent  fever ; 
the  phenomena  are,  undoubtedly,  perfectly  continuous 
in  numerous  cases  for  days  together ; intervals  also 
occur  in  which  the  patient  is  devoid  of  pyrexial 
excitement  of  any  kind,  but  these  intervals  are 
irregular  in  their  periods  of  occm’rence,  and  not  by 
any  means  constant,  and  they  are  certainly  wanting 
in  any  definite  character  of  periodicity.  In  my 
judgment,  the  disease  'wiU  be  best ' described  as  a 
fever  composed  of  distinct  stages  or  periods ; the 
chief  characters  and  the  order  of  occurrence  of 
which,  though  by  no  means  constant  and  unifonn, 
observe  much  regularity  in  the  majority  of  the 
cases  in  certain  epidemics. 

The  cases  of  yeUow  fever  resolve  themselves  na- 
turally into  certain  groups,  more  or  less  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  well- 
marked  and  characteristic  chnical  features. 

Amongst  the  groups  thus  distinguishable  from 
each  other  the  following  are,  perhaps,  those  best 
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marked  and  most  readily  recognisable  in  the  history 
of  different  epidemics  : — 

I.  The  algid  form. 

II.  The  sthenic  form. 

III.  The  hemorrhagic  form. 

IV.  The  purpuric  form. 

V.  The  typhous  form. 

The  algid  form  is,  generally  speaking,  that  which 
presents  the  most  rapid  course*,  the  earliest  and 
greatest  amount  of  prostration  of  the  vital  powers, 
and  which,  hkewise,  offers  in  most  frequent  com- 
bination tlie  most  appalling  characters  of  the  epide- 
mic reunited  in  individual  cases. 

In  many  epidemics  the  mode  of  invasion  of  the 
disease  and  its  suddenly  fatal  effects  have  given  to 
it  peculiar  and  distinguishing  features,  so  as  almost 
to  entitle  it  to  be  considered  a separate  form  of  the 
malady.  The  patient,  wliile  in  the  enjoyment  of  Ids 
usual  health,  and  in  the  midst  of  his  usual  occujia- 
tions,  feels  suddenly  the  effects,  as  it  were,  of  a 
sudden  blow  from  a heavy  bar  on  the  back,  falls 
down  while  walking,  and  dies  within  a few  hours  in 
profound  collapse,  and  after  exhibiting  more  or  less 
of  the  other  symptoms  of  the  fever. 

I am  not  aware  of  the  occurrence  during  any 
portion  of  the  Lisbon  epidemic  of  I8b7  of  this  class 
of  rapidly  fatal  cases,  vernacularly  known  elsewhere 
as  “walking  cases;”  and  though  rachialgia  w^as  a 
common  symptom,  I did  not  observe  nor  hear  of 
its  occurrence  in  that  intense  form  accompamed  with 
sudden  prostration  of  the  ^•ital  powers,  and  rapidly 
fatal  issue,  known  so  constantly  in  the  older  epide- 
mics as  coup  de  barre,  or  stroke  of  the  bar,  from  the 
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suddenness  and  violence  of  the  attack  of  pain  in  tlie 
back  or  loins,  and  the  “ knock-down  ” influence  of  the 
disease  upon  the  patient’s  strength  from  the  first 
moment  of  invasion. 

Such  were  the  cases  described  by  the  Pere  Dutertre 
and  the  Pere  Labat,  in  which  patients  in  apparent 
health  walking  in  the  street  felt  suddenly  the  coup 
de  barre  upon  the  back  or  loins,  became  from  that 
instant  prostrated  by  the  violence  of  the  disease,  and 
died,  in  numerous  instances,  within  two  hours  from 
the  first  seizure.  The  Jesuit  and  Dominican  fathers 
describe  sucli  cases  as  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
epidemics  of  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  shores  of 
the  Mexican  Gulf. 

Even  within  recent  times,  almost  equally  Golent 
and  rapidly  fatal  cases  have  been  met  with  m the 
epidemics  of  Vera  Cruz. 

I shah  now  proceed  to  consider  the  chnical  cha- 
racters of  the  several  forms  of  the  fever  above 
enumerated,  and  chiefly  as  they  were  presented  to 
my  observation  in  the  Lisbon  epidemic.  I propose 
to  describe  each  form  of  the  disease  particularly,  and 
I think  this  plan  will  be  foimd  to  present  many 
important  advantages. 

I would  here  observe,  that  for  myself  I can  have  no 
doubt  that  a great  deal  of  the  discrepancy  of  state- 
ment and  conflict  of  opinion  in  the  accounts  we 
possess  of  the  several  epidemics  of  yellow  fever 
occurring  in  various  locahties,  has  arisen  fi'om  the 
diflerent  forms  which  the  disease  presents  being  con- 
founded in  one  common  description,  embracmg  the 
phenomena  of  all.  It  will,  I think,  be  pretty  evident 
tliat  the  description  of  an  epidemic,  in  which  the 
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variety  I shall  describe  as  the  algid  form  predomi- 
nated, must  differ  essentially  from  that  of  an  epidemic 
ill  Avhich  the  sthenic,  the  hsemorrhagic,  or  the  pur- 
puric varieties  were  most  generally  presented.  The 
same  holds  with  respect  to  the  typhoid  form,  which, 
though  not  a prevailing  type  in  the  Lisbon  epidemic, 
must,  when  presented  largely  in  any  visitation  of  yel- 
low fever,  give  a special  character  to  it,  and  which  is 
undoubtedly  that  variety  from  which  the  designation 
of  Typhus  icterodes  was  ajiplied,  though  erroneously, 
as  we  shall  see,  to  all  the  forms  of  the  disease  in  com- 
mon. Again,  when  a writer  ot  such  ex})erience  and 
acuteness  as  llancroft  states  that  he  considers  the 
term  “ causes,”  or  ardent  fever,  that  most  applicable 
to  the  designation  of  yellow  fever,  it  is  obvious  that 
his  conceptions  of  the  disease  must  have  been  formed 
from  witnessing  epidemics  in  which  the  variety  we 
shall  define  astlie  “sthenic”  was  the  predominant  tyjie. 
No  one  who  had  large  experience  of  eiiideinics, 
furnishing  in  number  examples  ot  the  “ algid  ” 
variety,  could  have  regarded  it  as  in  any  way  re- 
sembling the  “ causos,”  or  burning  fever  of  Hippo- 
crates. 

THE  ALGID  FORM. 

This  form  of  the  disease  was  presented  in  a 
very  considerable  number  ot  the  cases,  dining  the 
Lisbon  epidemic  of  1857,  occurring  perhaps  most 
frequently  in  persons  of  the  very  lowest  classes. 
It  was  observed  to  occur  in  the  veiy  old  as  well  as 
ill  the  very  young,  in  the  lean  and  haggard,  and 
likewise  in  those  of  comparatively  robust  and  well- 
nourished  frames,  and  in  the  middle  periods  of  lite. 
It  was  not  limited  to  either  sex.  I have  seen  well- 
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marked  cases  in  old  men  and  also  in  boys,  in  young 
girls  of  fifteen  to  twenty,  and  in  old  women  of  sixty. 

This  class  of  cases  presented  extreme  and,  in 
general,  early  and  marked  prostration  of  strength. 
Taking  a case  in  which  the  algid  condition  was 
fully  developed,  the  foUo'wing  appearances  were 
observable : — 

The  countenance  was  sunken,  the  eye  dull  and 
filmy,  the  surface  was  cold,  and  the  patient  felt  cold, 
wretched,  and  depressed,  and  cowered  under  the 
bed-clothes ; in  extreme  cases  the  teeth  chattered, 
and  even  marked  general  rigors  were  sometimes  ob- 
servable. The  face  was  of  a dirty  hvid  hue ; this 
appearance  extended  to  the  trunk,  which,  as  well  as 
the  remainder  of  the  body,  often  presented  innume- 
rable points  of  minute  venous  congestion ; the  ex- 
tremities, and  especially  the  hands  and  feet,  were 
deeply  hvid,  blue,  and  cold.  It  was  not  imcommon 
in  such  cases  to  find  the  skin  thickly  covered  with 
purpuric  spots  and  patches  of  various  sizes.  Some- 
times there  was  an  universal  semi-cyanotic  condition 
of  the  surface  observable,  not  very  dissimilar  to  that 
with  wliich  we  are  famihar  in  the  algid  period  of 
cholera.  In  extreme  cases  the  bps,  the  breath,  and 
even  the  tongue,  Avere  cold,  and  in  some  instances  we 
determined  the  temperature  in  the  axilla  at  96°  Fahr., 
indicating  a diminution  of  2°  in  the  animal  tempera- 
ture. The  pulse  was  small,  feeble,  and  quick,  but  it 
did  not  present  any  very  constant  characters.  Li 
extreme  cases  the  radial  pidse  w’^as  obhterated,  and 
the  cardiac  action  became  extremely  feeble. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  features  Avere 
exhibited  only  at  the  outset  of  the  attack,  or  for  a 
short  period  subsequent  to  the  mvasion  of  the  disease. 
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They  were  not  necessarily  immediately  developed  in 
all  the  cases  subsequently  assuming  the  algid  form ; 
and  in  some  instances  a day  or  more  elapsed  after 
the  primary  attack  of  headache,  rachialgia,  gastric 
anxiety,  or  any  of  the  other  symptoms  which  all  or 
singly  marked  the  commencement  of  the  disease, 
before  the  algid  phenomena  were  presented.  As  a 
general  rule,  these  symptoms  were  of  all  but  fatal 
augury,  and  continued  little  altered,  if  not  aggravated, 
till  the  final  issue  of  the  case  in  death.  Many  of 
these  cases  might  almost  be  considered  as  purely 
apyrexial;  for,  with  the  exce])tion  of  slight  eleva- 
tion of  temperature  in  internal  jiarts,  and  the  de- 
pression of  the  nervous  system,  there  was  nothing 
whatever  to  indicate  that  the  organism  was  under- 
going a process  of  febrile  action. 

Pains  in  the  calves  the  legs  ajipear  to  be  much 
complained  of  in  many  cases  of  yellow  tever  at  the 
outset,  and  they  are  often  the  cause  of  much  sufiering 
in  the  algid  as  well  as  in  other  forms  of  the  disease. 

In  a very  large  pro])ortion  of  cases  of  the  algid 
form,  the  haiinorrhagic  tendency  was  present  to  the 
most  marked  degree ; this  was  evidenced  in  the  se- 
veral following  particulars : — 

(а)  By  the  early  and  profuse  development  of 
])urpuric  spots  and  occasionally  ot  puiqniric 
patches  of  variable  size  on  all  parts  of  the 
surtace.  These  spots  were  especially  well  de- 
veloped on  the  chest  and  neck  in  females,  and 
upon  the  lower  extremities  in  both  sexes. 
Bloody  fiu’uncles  are  occasionally  presented 
on  the  skin  in  certain  epidemics. 

(б)  By  distinct  hemorrhages  from  the  nose,  from 
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tlie  lips,  and  gums,  and  from  the  stomach,  in 
the  sliape  of  black  vomit ; likewise  from  the 
intestines,  (1)  passed  per  anum  during  life,  or, 
(2)  found  post-mortem  throughout  a greater 
or  less  extent,  sometimes  through  the  whole 
tract  of  the  small  and  large  intestines. 

(c)  Hemorrhage  took  place  from  the  vagina  in 
females,  and  sometimes  to  a very  large  extent 
These  hemorrhages  were  in  no  way  necessarily 
connected  with  the  menstrual  period. 

{d)  Bloody  streaks  and  patches  were  frequently 
presented  in  the  expectoration ; in  some  cases 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  blood 
came  from  the  bronchial  or  pulmonic  surface. 

In  several  of  these  cases  the  blood  crusted  in  the 
shape  of  thick  reddish  black  sordes  on  the  tongue, 
gums,  teeth,  hps,  angles  of  the  mouth,  and  aim  of  the 
nose ; the  patient’s  face  was  marked  ■with  the  blood 
which  continually  oozed  from  the  gums,  hps,  and 
nose ; the  hands  were  hke-wise  stained  with  blood,  and 
the  bed  and  bed-clothes  were  not  infrequently  suni- 
larly  tinged  or  smeared  with  black  vomit,  all  which 
contributed  much  to  give  the  patient,  as  he  lay  half 
gathered  up  and  cowering  under  the  bed-clothes,  a 
pecuharly  horrifying  and  appalling  aspect,  which 
once  seen  left  an  enduring  impression  on  the  obser- 
ver’s mind. 

Indeed  in  tliis,  as  well  as  in  the  other  forms  of  the 
disease  as  I observed  them,  yellow  fever  has  a spe- 
cial and  a highly  characteristic  physiognomy,  the 
sahent  features  of  which  are  readily  recognisable  and 
taken  in  by  the  practised  eye  at  a glance,  though 
they  are  very  difficult  of  description  ; and  I beheve  it 
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to  be  impossible  to  convey  by  any  language,  however 
forcible,  an  adequate  idea  of  them.  After  a now 
very  extensive  experience  of  the  worst  forms  of  epi- 
demic disease  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries,  and 
at  the  Seat  of  War,  I must  avow  that  I have  seen  few 
assemblages  of  symptoms  of  a more  striking  and  in- 
deed horrifying  character  than  those  often  ])resented 
in  yellow  fever  cases,  nor  any  in  presence  of  Avhich 
more  impressive  feelings  are  called  forth  in  the  re- 
flecting mind. 

I have  seen  many  cases  the  features  of  which  were 
of  a truly  a])palling  character.  Not  to  multijily 
descriptions,  I may  cite  from  my  note-book  the  fol- 
lowing brief  statement  of  the  chief  symj)toms  ])re- 
sented  by  a very  well-marked  algid  case. 

It  was  that  of  a young  gii-1,  jiged  sixteen  (Case  22, 
Female  Wards,  Desterro  Ilosjiital,  Ijisbon).  fshe  wjis 
admitted  on  the  10th  of  I)eeeinb(>r,  1857,  at  10  f.m., 
having  been  ill  since  the  Itli.  Slie  was  de.seribed  as 
having  exhibited  hysteric  symptoms  on  admission. 
When  seen  at  the  hour  of  visit  (9  a.m.)  on  the  1 1th, 
she  was  still  in  a ])rofoundly  algid  state,  though  all 
proper  means  had  been  used  to  restore  rt'aetion.  8he 
lay  cowering  and  shivering  under  the  bed-elothes. 
She  was  quite  jiulseless,  the  hands  and  feet  were  cold, 
and  the  hands  soiled  Avith  blood ; the  face  was  of  a 
livid  bluish  tint,  the  eyes  darkly  congested  and  dull, 
the  aim  of  the  nose,  and  the  lips,  and  teeth  covered 
with  bloody  sordes  ; the  tongue  was  moist,  slimy,  and 
bloody;  there  was  complete  absence  of  yelloAv  colo- 
ration of  any  kind,  the  surface  generally  was  semi- 
cyanosed,  and  everywhere  thickly  covered  with  well- 
marked  purpuric  spots.  Dark  blood  oozed  from  the 
nose  and  gums,  and  black  vomit  supervened,  and 
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likewise  vaginal  ha3morrlnigo ; there  wa.s  retention  of 
mine.  Slie  was  still  hysterical  at  the  hour  of  visit, 
trembhng,  fearful,  and  disposed  to  cry.  She  retained 
her  faculties  of  sense,  could  understand  question.s  and 
made  efforts  to  reply,  but  could  not  articulate.  There 
was  but  one  end  for  such  a case.  She  died  on  the 
following  day ; the  conjunctiva  was  slightly  yellowish, 
post  mortem. 

The  above  description  will  serve  to  convey  a brief 
preliminary  outline  of  the  most  remarkable  charac- 
teristics- of  the  algid  form  of  the  yellow  fever  ; it 
agrees  in  all  essentials  with  the  descriptions  given  by 
other  winters. 

It  win  be  observed  that  there  has  been  as  yet  no 
mention  made  of  yellowness  of  the  skin  or  other 
structures.  Li  fact,  this  symptom  was  very  often 
wanting  throughout  in  this  class  of  cases,  many  of 
them  dying  without  having  ever  exliibited  a trace  of 
yellowness  on  any  part  of  the  cutaneous  surface  or 
even  the  conjunctival  during  life;  its  absence  being 
remarkable  in  these  and  other  situations  till  after 
death.  For  such  cases  the  term  Yellow  Fever  was 
an  obvious  misnomer,  throughout  their  entire  course. 
Complete  and  entire  absence  of  yellow  discoloration 
during  the  whole  course  of  the  case  whilst  life  re- 
mained, and  after  death,,  was  however  an  extremely 
rare  occurrence.  Such  cases  I have  imdoubtedly 
seen,  and  I have  verified  the  observation  in  eveiy 
stage  up  to  the  period  of  death  and  post-mortem  exa- 
mination. It  more  commonly  happened,  however, 
that  a shght  tinge  of  yellowness  was  observable  in 
the  conjunctival  at  variable  periods,  often  at  only 
very  short  intervals  of  a few  hours  before  death  took 
place.  In  other  cases,  and  this  by  no  means  infre- 
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queiitly  liappenecl,  the  discoloration  did  not  begin  to 
appear  till  a variable  interval  after  death,  and  then, 
coniinonly  presenting  itself  first  in  the  conjunctivaj, 
it  became  gradually  visible,  spreading  from  the  fairer 
and  winter  parts  t<3  the  more  livid,  wliicli  latter,  as 
will  be  more  fully  detailed  in  treating  of  the  external 
])Ost-mortem  appearances,  it  but  seldom  gained,  at 
least  to  the  extent  of  giving  to  them  any  tinge  })er- 
ceptible  through  the  more  striking  lividity  of  the 
inferior  and  dependent  parts  and  the  extremities. 

The  clinical  history  of  the  algid  Ibrin,  while 
oflering  a certain  imiformit}^  in  its  general  cluu’acters, 
presented  much  variety  of  its  ])henomena  in  detail. 
The  sinking,  coldness  of  surface,  and  dej)ression  of 
the  vital  powers,  were  sometimes,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  of  early  occurrence ; but  they  were  un- 
doubtedly to  be  observed  equally  well  marked  at 
so  late  a period  as  the  7tli,  8th,  or  9th  day  of  the 
disease.  In  some  instances  of  patients  admitteil  into 
hosjiital  on  the  8th  day  from  the  date  of  the  attack 
of  cephalalgia,  rachialgia,  and  other  primary  symj)- 
toms,  the  algid  condition  was  very  well  exemj)lilied. 
In  this  class  of  cases  it  is,  I think,  I’airly  j)resumable, 
in  the  absence  of  direct  jiroof  from  actual  clinical 
observation,  that  the  algid  state  corresj)onded  to  a 
period  of  more  or  less  com])lete  remission  of  the 
febrile  symptoms.  The  jnilse  was  either  altogether 
absent  or  very  feeble,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  little, 
if  at  all  increased  in  frequency,  while  the  hands  and 
feet  were  quite  cold  and  blue,  the  surface  generally 
livid  and  cold ; and  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla 
marked  in  one  instance  but  97°,  in  another  96°.  In 
the  cases  here  alluded  to  the  pulse  was  respectively 
80  and  108  in  the  minute,  and  very  feeble  in  both. 
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Losse.s  of  blood  by  ]ia3morrhages  from  the  nose, 
mouth,  stomach,  or  otlier  parts,  might  be  assumed,  in 
some  measure  at  least,  to  have  contributed  to,  if  not 
to  have  caused,  tlie  sunken  and  depressed  condition 
of  the  majority  of  these  algid  cases,  in  which,  as  we 
have  akeady  stated,  the  hasmorrhagic  tendenc}’ largely 
prevailed.  Listances,  however,  were  not  wanting  to 
show  that  the  greatest  amount  of  sinking  and  de- 
pression of  the  vital  powers  was  brought  about,  in 
some  cases  at  least,  independently  of  the  loss  of 
blood ; for  algid  cases  came  under  our  observation  with 
this  peculiar  condition  fully  developed  on  the  Gth  or 
7th  day,  and  in  which  no  ha3morrhage  or  black  vomit 
had  taken  place.  I have  notes  of  an  interesting  case 
of  a patient  (a  mason),  attacked  on  the  11th  Decem- 
ber 1857,  at  7 A.M.,  and  admitted  to  hospital  on  the 
14th  in  a low,  stupid,  and  semi-comatose  condition, 
and  unable  to  answer  questions.  When  seen  by  me 
on  the  15th  he  was  stiU  half  stupid  ; the  surface  Avas 
cold,  the  skin  livid,  but  not  remarkably  so,  and  there 
was  an  entire  absence  of  any  yelloAv  discoloration ; 
the  pulse  was  only  80  in  the  minute  and  feeble,  and 
the  thermometer  in  the  axiUa  stood  at  97°.  Li  this 
case  there  had  been,  up  to  tliis  period,  neither  black 
vomit  nor  any  other  kind  of  hfemorrhage. 

State  of  the  faculties  in  the  algid  form. — In  this, 
as  in  the  other  forms  of  the  disease,  the  faculties, 
generally  speaking,  remained  clear ; the  intellect  was 
imdistiu’bed,  and  the  patient  Avas  in  fuU  possession  of 
all  his  senses  almost  to  the  A^ery  moment  of  dissolu- 
tion. It  happened,  however,  occasionally  that,  as  in 
the  case  just  cited,  the  patient  fell  into  a half  stupid 
state  ; but  it  was  generally  possible  to  rouse  him.  and 
get  coherent  ansAvers  from  him,  though  he  relapsed 
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almost  immediately  into  the  state  of  semi-conscious- 
ness. 

In  females,  hysterical  excitement  and  various  nervous 
])henoniena  "were  not  unfreqiiently  exhibited.  Wan- 
dering and  delirium  were  sometimes  observable,  but 
they  were  seldom  important  symptoms  ; occasionally, 
however,  the  delirium  and  excitement  became  more 
strongly  marked,  the  patient  was  wild,  excited,  and 
with  difficulty  controlled  and  kept  in  bed.  It  was 
only,  however,  in  a very  few  instances  of  any  form  of 
the  disease,  that  the  restraint  of  the  strait-waistcoat 
was  required.  I have  myself  seen  it  emjiloyed  in 
but  a very  few  cases  all  together,  as  will  be  sub.se- 
quently  mentioned,  but  not  in  the  algid  form  in 
more  than  one  or  two  instances.  In  one  of  these 
cases,  the  patient,  a young  man,  was  taken  ill  on 
December  D^tli,  1 857,  and  admitted  on  December 
15tli,  with  no  veiy  remarkable  sym)>toms  beyond 
ej)igasti’ic  anxiety,  moderate  pyrexia,  and  towanls 
evening  a tendency  to  delirium.  On  the  IGtli,  he 
was  observed  at  the  hour  of  visit  to  have  passed  into 
a profoundly  algid  state,  the  surface  being  livid,  the 
extremities  cold  and  blue,  and  the  breath  and  tongue 
very  cold  ; tlie  eyes  were  injected ; the  pulse  was 
small  and  feeble  at  88.  Abundant  black  vomit  had 
taken  place,  and  black  dejections  passed  })cr  anuni. 
I found  him  dead  on  the  morning  of  the  ITth,  with 
the  pillow,  bed,  and  bed  clothes  jirofusely  stained  Avith 
black  vomit,  Avhich  had  issued  in  a torrent  from  the 
mouth  and  nose.  He  had  been  delirious  and  uncon- 
trollable, and  the  hands  were  strapped  together. 

Where  the  whole  aggregation  of  sA'inptoms  cha- 
racterising the  algid  form  Avas  of  almost  necessarily 
unfaAWirable  augury,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any 
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special  importance  to  those  in  question.  I think, 
however,  that  I have  observed  that  such  ca.ses  as  were 
attended  with  delirium  and  other  symptoms  of  cere- 
bral excitement  were  more  rapidly  fatal  than  those 
in  which  such  symptoms  were  not  presented. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  records  of  our  post-mor- 
tem researches,  the  anatomical  states  of  the  cerebrum 
and  its  appendages  were  opposed  to  the  supposition 
of  inflammatory  action  as  a cause  of  cerebral  excite- 
ment or  other  such  sjnnptoms  during  life.  Well- 
marked  inflammatory  states  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes  I have  not  myself  met  ^vith  ; and  though 
slight  congestions  and  slight  serous  efiusions  were 
frequent  enough,  they  did  not  appear  to  have  any 
constant  or  necessary  relation  to  the  symptoms  of 
nervous  excitement  observed  before  death. 

As  bearing  directly  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  I 
may  briefly  allude  to  the  following  results.  I have 
made  carefid  inspection  of  the  cerebral  substance, 
and  the  membranes  of  the  bram,  in  a case  present- 
ing dehrium  during  hfe;  and  I have  found  an  enthe 
absence  of  congestion  of  the  cerebral  substance,  and 
of  serous  effusion  on  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres 
or  in  the  ventricles.  On  the  other  hand,  distinct 
evidences  of  congestion  on  the  surface  of  the  ven- 
tricles, the  cerebral  substance  on  section  showmg  the 
sable  condition,  and  shght  effusion  of  semm,  some- 
times of  a slightly  straw  colour,  at  other  times  of  a 
bloody  tinge,  have  been  present  in  cases  which,  during 
life,  exhibited  no  abnormal  symptom  whatever  re- 
ferrible  to  the  cerebrum. 

Gastric  phenomena,  icith  anxiety  and  depression. 
— Under  this  head  may  be  comprised  a peculiar  and 
very  indescribable  set  of  symptoms,  half  moral,  lialf 
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physical.  These  symptoms  were  chiefly  referrible  to 
tlie  epigastrium ; they  may  be  said  to  have  been 
made  up  of  a sense  of  uneasiness,  anxiety,  and  appre- 
liension,  with  a sinking  feel,  occasionally  combmed 
witli  nausea,  and  sometimes  witli  pain  more  or  less 
severe,  but  pain  was  neither  a constant  nor  necessary 
attendant  upon  the  condition  in  question.  The  whole 
set  of  symptoms  were  referrilile  to  the  epigastrium  as 
their  principal  seat,  and  to  this  region  the  patient’s 
cliief  sufferings  were  in  almost  all  cases  assigned  ; 
they  are  comprised  in  the  French  term  Anxike 
epniastriqueA 

Practical  physicians  are,  of  course,  familiar  with 
the  occurrence  of  symj)toms  of  a .somewhat  similar 
character  in  various  kinds  of  affections,  especially  in 
those  attended  with  profound  abdominal  lesion  ; but 
under  no  circumstances  have  I ever  seen  them  deve- 
loped to  anything  like  the  same  exUait,  or  causing 
the  same  amount  of  distress  to  the  ])atient,  as  in  the 
several  forms  of  yellow  ff'ver,  and  in  none  more  so 
tluui  in  that  now  under  consideration. 

State  of  the  cutaneone  surface.  - 1 have  already 
partly  described  the  general  condition  of  .stnni-cya- 
nosis  which  was  presented  in  this  cla.ss  of  cases.  In 
extreme  cases,  the  face  was  livid  and  dusky,  the  lips 
bluish,  the  hands  and  feet  livid  and  ct)ld,  and  their 
intemiments  shrivelled  and  wrinkled.  The  skin  was 

O 

very  frequently  thickly  covered  with  an  eruption  of 
purpuric  spots,  usually  ot  trom  halt  a line  to  one,  two, 
or  more  lines  in  diameter,  ot  a darkish  red  colour, 
not  disappearing  on  pressure,  and  persistent  trom 
their  first  appearance  throughout  the  subsequent 
course  of  the  disease.  We  have  remarked  that  the 
surface  was  cold,  in  many  cases  remarkably  so ; there 
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was  also  much  depression  of  tlie  cutaneous  vitality, 
tlie  action  of  blisters  being  slow  and  often  imperfect ; 
complete  vesication  it  was  sometimes  found  impossible 
to  obtain. 

Absence  of  yellow  discolouration  of  skin  or  con- 
junctives.— As  abeady  stated,  the  absence  of  the 
symptom  of  yellowne.ss  of  the  skin,  conjunctivas,  and 
all  other  parts  whatsoever,  was  sometimes  complete 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  case  during  life ; 
and  even,  in  some  few  instances,  no  traces  whatever 
of  yellowness  could  be  detected  in  these  parts  after 
death. 

This  latter,  however,  was  decidedly  an  exceptional 
condition ; as  it  generally  happened  that,  though 
during  the  entire  course  of  the  case,  till  the  last  few 
hours  of  life,  there  was  a complete  absence  of  yellow 
colouration  in  aU  parts,  slight  yellowness  began'to  be 
visible  in  the  conjunctivas  a short  time  before  death. 
In  other  cases,  in  which  there  was  entire  absence  of 
yellow  colom-  in  aU  parts  during  life,  it  made  its 
appearance  soon  after  death  took  place ; in  general 
being  soonest  evidenced  in  the  conjimctivee,  and  then 
gradually  spreading  to  other  parts ; as  a rule,  the 
whiter  and  fairer  parts  soonest  exliibitmg  the  discolo- 
ration. It  was  sometimes  confined  to  the  conjunctivas 
exclusively;  this  was  often  enough  the  case  during 
life,  much  more  rarely  so  in  the  post-mortem  state. 
I am  not  aware  of  any  instance,  either  during  life  or 
after  death,  in  which  this  colouration  being  exclusively 
confined  to  any  one  spot,  it  selected  any  other  situa- 
tion than  the  conjunctivas  in  which  to  be  manifested. 

Function  of  respiration. — Ho  appreciable  lesion  of 
this  function  was  commonly  present.  The  breathing 
was  not  infrequently  somewhat  quickened,  short,  and 
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imperfect,  and  occasionally  “ thoracic,”  or  limited 
chiefly  to  the  thoracic  walls ; this  was  the  case  prin- 
cipally in  connection  with  the  state  of  epigastric 
anxiety  above  alluded  to.  Cough,  dyspnoea,  or  tho- 
racic pain,  I have  not  myself  obseiwed  ; and  this 
almost  universal  absence  of  thoracic  symptoms  is  not 
a little  remarkable,  more  especially  when  we  take 
uito  account,  as  will  be  subsequently  evident,  the  con- 
siderable amount  of  congestive  lesions  of  the  lungs  so 
constantly  found  as  a post-mortem  condition.  Bloody 
sputa  were  pretty  often  observed  in  the  algid  as  well 
as  in  the  otlier  forms ; but,  in  consecpience  of  the 
numerous  sources  from  which  blood  was  exuded,  it 
was  often  extremely  dillicult  to  determine  whether 
the  blood  came  from  the  lungs  or  not.  In  some 
instances  it  undoubtedly  did. 

Function  of  circulation.  A.s  a gt'ncral  rule,  tin* 
vascular  action  was  much  below  par  in  tin?  algid 
form.  I have  observed  cases  in  which  the  radial 
pulse  was  inq)erceptible  foi-  days;  more  commonly, 
however,  the  })ulse  at  the  wrist,  though  excessively 
feeble,  was  not  alU)gether  obliterated,  and  by  a deli- 
cate and  practised  linger  it  ct)ukl  be  felt  and  counted. 
Its  rate  was  variable,  more  commonly  below  than 
above  100  per  minute.  I have  noted  it  at  80,  very 
fine,  thready,  weak,  and  readily  extinguishable,  and 
at  almost  all  intermediate  rates  to  120  with  much  the 
same  characters. 

The  cardiac  action  was  very  feeble.  I have  not 
observed  any  diminution  in  the  relative  proportions 
of  the  first  and  second  sounds  of  the  heart ; they 
were  often  diminished  in  tone  and  force,  but  pre- 
served their  relative  characters  of  duration  and 
intensity.  I have  not  observed  any  want  of  accord- 
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ance  between  the  cardiac  action  and  tliat  of  the 
arteries  in  tlie  algid  form,  sucli  as  I shall  have  to 
speak  of  subsequently,  when  treating  of  some  of  the 
other  forms.  In  general,  in  this  form,  the  radial 
pulse  could  be  taken  as  a measure  of  the  cardiac 
action ; when  the  pulse  was  feel)le,  tlie  heart  Avas 
likewise  proportionately  so.  There  'was  no  exception 
to  this  rule,  as  far  as  my  experience  of  these  cases 
goes. 

II(Binorr]iagic  phenomena  in  the  algid  form. — We 
may  very  properly  consider  this  class  of  phenomena 
after  those  of  the  circulating  apparatas.  Amongst 
those  most  constantly  present  we  may  notice,  in  the 
first  place,  the  pimpuric  spots  already  more  than  once 
alluded  to  ; as  far  as  I have  seen,  they  were  all  but 
universally  present  in  the  algid  condition.  The  exact 
period  of  their  occurrence  it  was  not  possible  for  me 
to  determine,  as  they  were  invariably  present  wlien 
the  patients  were  admitted  into  hospital,  and  equally 
so,  whether  this  happened  at  an  early  or  a compai'a- 
tively  late  period  after  the  first  seizime  : we  may 
naturally  conclude  from  this,  I tlfink,  that  they  Avere 
developed  at  a pretty  early  stage  of  the  disease.  I 
have  no  record  of  any  special  character  attacliing  to 
them  ; they  were,  in  aU  respects,  precisely  similar  to 
the  spots  of  such  constant  occurrence  in  the  epidemic 
purpima  hiemoiThagica  of  Ireland,  and  so  often  pre- 
sented in  low  states  of  the  system  in  the  ty]3hus  fever 
of  Ireland,  interspersed  with  the  true  maculm  of  that 
disease.  I have  already  specified  theft  size  at  from 
half  a fine,  to  one,  two,  or  more  fines  ; sometimes,  but 
not  very  commonly,  larger  irregular  patches  of  pur- 
pura of  a feAv  square  fines  in  extent  were  observable. 

This  occurrence  of  purpuric  spots  Avas  veiy  mucli. 
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if  not  altogether  exclusively,  confined  to  the  algid 
cases  ; at  least,  I have  not  myself  observed  it  in  any  of 
the  other  forms  : it  was  unquestionably  a symptom  of 
very  bad  augury ; but  as  they  presented  themselves  in 
connection  with  phenomena  not  one  of  which  almost 
admitted  of  any  other  prognosis,  pur|3uric  s])Ots  could 
not  be  said  to  have  any  special  value  in  guiding  us 
to  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable  issue  of  a case. 

Ilceniorrhage  from  the  nose. — Ejiistaxis  was  a very 
constant  phenomenon,  either  occurring  singly,  or,  as 
was  more  commonly  the  case,  being  associated  with 
bloody  exudation  from  otlier  parts.  The  amount  of 
blood  varied  much,  being  sometimes  only  a sliglit 
oozing  or  draining  from  the  nasal  membrane,  in  otlier 
cases  coming  away  in  quantities  varying  from  a few 
draclims  to  some  ounces.  I have  not  seen  any  cas(> 
of  [irofuse  and  uncontrollable  ha'inorrliage  from  the 
nose,  or  one  in  which  the  bleeding  from  this  <|uarter 
was  in  such  quantity  as  of  itself  to  tlm'aten  life.  In 
smaller  quantity,  lus  a slight  oozing,  with  the  forma- 
tion of  bloody  crusts  on  the  alai  of  the  nose,  it  was  a 
very  general  symptom  in  the  class  ot  cases  in  ques- 
tion. 

J hemorrhage  from  the  gums. — This,  likewise,  was 
a very  constant  source  of  luemorrhage,  which,  though 
never  copious,  Mais  frequently  continuous,  and  for  this 
reason  often  the  cause  of  a very  considerable  loss  of 
blood.  The  hemorrhage  came,  either  from  the  in- 
terval left  between  the  teeth  and  gums  by  the  detach- 
ment of  the  latter,  which  frequently  took  place,  or 
from  the  superficial  surface  of  the  gums.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  gingival  membrane  presented  a 
thickened,  soft,  and  spongy  condition,  similar  to  that 
so  well  exemplified  in  scorbutus.  The  bleeding  was 
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observed  to  come  in  several  instances  from  the  gin- 
gival membrane,  on  tlie  internal  face  of  the  dental 
arch,  as  well  as  from  that  on  the  external.  This 
hmmorrhage  from  the  gums  was  frequent  in  the 
other  forms  as  well  as  in  the  algid,  but  I believe  it 
to  have  been  a constant  phenomenon  in  this  latter 
state. 

The  tongue  was  very  generally  smeared  -with 
blood ; but  I am  not  aware  of  any  case  in  which  the 
observation  was  actually  made  of  hajinorrhage  from 
the  hno'ual  substance  itself.  The  same  is  to  be  said 

O 

of  the  conditions  of  the  buccal  membrane,  the  velum 
palati  and  aU  other  parts  Avithin  the  mouth.  It  was 
not  uncommon  to  find  these  parts  smeared  Avith 
blood,  but  it  could  be  generally  traded  to  the  gums 
as  the  source  from  which  it  chiefly,  if  not  exclush-ely, 
oozed. 

The  blood  commonly  smeared  all  parts  within  the 
mouth,  includmg  the  tongue,  more  or  less  tinging 
the  sahva  also ; it  hkeAvise  crusted  in  the  fonn  of 
blackish  sordes  on  the  teeth  and  gums,  and  in  diy 
black  masses  on  the  hps  and  about  the  angles  of  the 
mouth ; and  in  the  case  of  continuous  oozing  from 
the  gums,  it  could  be  observed  in  some  mstances 
tricklmg  from  the  corners  of  the  mouth,  and  stainmg 
the  lower  parts  of  the  patient’s  face,  soiling  and 
smearing  his  hands,  the  bedclothes,  and  all  articles 
brought  into  contact  Avith  him  ; and  thus  adding  much 
to  the  appalling  and  horrifying  featm’es  of  this  class 
of  case,  aheady  sufficiently  dAvelt  upon, 

Hcemorrliage  from  the  lungs. — I haA^e  not  Avit- 
nessed  a single  instance  in  the  algid  form  of  hemo- 
ptysis as  an  isolated  s}nnptom.  Sputa  variously  tinged 
and  mixed  Avith  blood  Avere  frequently  brought  up,  but 
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from  Avliat  has  been  just  said  of  tlie  manner  in  which 
the  oozing  from  the  gums  gave  a bloody  tinge  to  all 
parts  and  structures  within  the  mouth,  it  will  be 
understood  that,  in  the  absence  of  distinct  pulmonary 
hmmorrhage,  which  I have  not  myself  seen,  it  was 
difficult  to  determine  whether  tlie  blood  came  from 
the  lungs  or  not. 

Judging  from  the  analogy  of  the  cases  in  the  other 
forms  of  the  disease  in  which  bloody  sputa  were 
ejected,  and  in  which  no  oozing  of  blood  took  j)lace 
from  the  gums,  it  may  be  readily  assumed  as  pro- 
bable, that  in  the  general  hmmorrhagic  tendency  so 
well  evidenced  in  most  organs  in  the  algid  form,  the 
bloody  s})Uta  were  ejected  from  the  lungs  in  this  state 
in  these  varieties  of  the  aflection.  rost-mortem  re- 
sults make  the  suj)position  still  more  prol)able. 

lhv)iiovrh(Ufe  from  the  .stomach.  — Ihemorrliage 
from  the  stomach  in  some  foi’in  was  a constant  j)he- 
nomenon  in  tlie  algid  state.  It  was  most  fre([ueiitly 
presented  as  black  vomit;  but  all  varieties  were  ob.ser- 
vablc,  from  that  of  a slight  admi.xture  of  conee-grouiid 
matter,  to  the  rejection  of  large  quantities  of  blackish 
red,  but  otherwise  little  altered  blood.  I have  said 
that  gastric  ha^.morrhage  was  a constant  jihenomenon  ; 
and  this  may  be  taken  as  a rule  absolutely  without 
exception  in  the  algid  cases,  if  we  include  the  post- 
mortem results  as  well  as  the  state  before  death.  It 
sometimes  happened  that  black  vomit  or  other  gas- 
tric hcemorrhage  was  not  observed  up  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  life,  but  that  in  the  removal  of  the  body  after 
death,  or  by  the  expedient  of  making  jiressure  with 
the  hand  on  the  abdomen,  or  in  several  instances 
without  other  causes  than  those  acting  within  the 
body  itself  (development  of  gases  and  consequent 
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increase  of  pressure  on  all  internal  parts)  copious 
streams  of  blackish  fluid  or  semi-fluid  blood,  or  mat- 
ter corresponding  to  black  vomit,  issued  in  quantity 
from  the  nose  and  mouth.  In  other  and  rarer  in- 
stances it  was  only  on  opening  the  cavity  of  the 
stomach  that  the  hasmorrhage  from  this  organ  wa.s 
detected.  In  all  the  algid  cases,  howe\'er,  as  far  as 
my  experience  of  them  goes,  gastric  hamorrhage  was 
present  in  some  shape  or  other,  either  before  or  after 
death,  and  if  in  the  former  instance,  invariably  in  the 
latter  hkemse. 

The  period  of  occurrence  of  black  vomit  during 
life  was  very  variable  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  other 
forms  of  the  fever.  It  certamly  observed  no  stated 
period  in  the  algid  cases,  and  seemed  in  no  way  ne- 
cessarily to  precede  or  follow  the  other  hamorrhagic 
phenomena.  It  was  occasionally  amongst  the  earhest 
symptoms,  while  sometimes  it  almost  immediately 
preceded  death ; but  even  when  profuse  and  conti- 
nuous, it  did  not  seem  to  have  generally  that  immedi- 
ately fatal  influence  often  ascribed  to  it,  and  which,  no 
doubt  with  justice,  has  caused  it  to  be  regarded  as  the 
precursor  of  death  in  other  epidemics.  AVlien  early,  I 
have  known  it  to  be  folloAved  by  an  interval  of  com- 
parative tranquiUity,  and  a shght  alleviation  of  the 
other  symptoms.  I have  known  it  to  occiu  for  the 
first  time  as  late  as  the  6th,  7th,  or  8th  day,  and  yet 
to  precede  death  by  one,  two,  or  more  days. 

I have  observed  it  in  connexion  both  with  pyi- 
exial  and  completely  apyrexial  states.  It  has  like- 
wise oc'cufred,  and  with  apparently  indiflerent  residts 
as  to  amount  and  duration,  in  cases  presenting  marked 
gastric  heat  and  pain,  and  “ epigastric  anxiety,”  and 
in  other  cases  in  which  these  sjmiptoms  were  wanting 
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altogetlier,  or  nearly  so,  and  in  wliich  it  appeared  of 
an  idinost  purely  passive  kind  ; it  has  been  present  as 
a symptom  more  or  less  continuous  for  days  together, 
and  it  has  occurred  at  one  particular  period  of  a case, 
after  which  it  did  not  return  ; or  it  immediately  pre- 
ceded death,  in  which  latter  case  it  was  often  copious 
and  profuse.  With  the  exception  of  oozing  from  the 
gums,  and  the  purpuric  spots  and  patches  so  freipiently 
present  in  the  algid  form,  as  already  stated,  black 
vomit  Avas  sometimes,  but  only  in  very  rare  instances, 
the  chief  example  of  hamiorrhage  jiresented  by  these 
cases. 

Haemorrhage  from  the  intestinal  canal.  — Blackish 
bloody  dejections,  sometimes  in  consideralile  (piantitv, 
occurred  in  the  algid  cases.  This  form  ot  luemor- 
rhage  was  pretty  often  observed,  but  it  was  lar  irom 
being  a constant  symptom,  and  was  by  no  means  so 
frecpient  as  Ave  Avould  be  letl  to  su])pose  from  the  rc- 
sidts  of  the  examination  of  fatal  cases,  Avhich,  in  a 
very  lai'ge  ])ro])ortion  of  the  algid  cases,  constituting 
certainly  the  great  majority  of  them,  exhibited  post 
mortem  more  or  less  extensive  eflusions  ot  blackened 
and  otherAvise  altered  blood  throughout  various  parts, 
sometimes  through  the  entire  tract  of  tlie  intestinal 
mucous  surface.  While  these  appearances  Avere  nearly 
constant  in  the  intestines  post  mortem,  Ave  did  not  tind 
that  bloody  dejections  Avere  very  frecpiently  {iresent 
at  any  period  of  these  cases  during  lile,  not  even  at 
that  stage  immediately  preceding  death.  And  Avhile 
the  escape  of  black  vomit  from  the  mouth  and  nose 
not  infrequently  occurred  in  the  period  shorBy  sub- 
sequent to  death,  both  in  those  cases  in  Avhich  it  Avas 
and  in  those  in  AAdiich  it  Avas  not  present  as  a syiu[)- 
toni  during  life,  I do  not  remember  to  have  Avitnes- 
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sed  a single  instance  in  which  a similar  escape  of 
black  or  bloody  matters  occurred  per  anum  after 
death.  And  yet,  in  some  cases,  the  amount  of  in- 
testinfd  haimorrhage  was  enormous : thus  we  ha\'e 
found  the  wliole  tract  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from 
the  stomach  to  the  anus,  literally  filled  -with  black, 
discoloured,  bloody  matter,  in  some  cases  almost  pure 
blackish  blood.  Indeed  it  would  seem  as  if  in  some 
instances  the  last  vital  act  was  the  sudden  precipi- 
tation of  the  whole  hasmorrhagic  force  upon  the  in- 
testinal surface,  and  the  evacuation  in  this  direction 
of  a quantity  of  blood  which,  regarded  simply  as  a 
hgemorrhage,  must  have  been  in  itself  quite  sufficient 
to  produce  immediate  dissolution,  from  whatever  part 
of  the  system  it  may  have  been  poimed  forth.  Such 
hasmorrhage  as  that  now  alluded  to  must  in  all  in- 
stances have  occurred  at  only  the  shortest  intervals 
before  death ; and  I have  no  doubt  that  in  manv 
cases  death  was  actually  caused  in  tliis  way. 

Ilceniorrhage  from  the  vagina. — Tliis  was  a symp- 
tom pretty  frequent  in  the  algid  form.  A distinction 
requires  to  be  made  between  those  cases  in  which 
hemorrhage  per  vaginam  occurred  at  periods  not 
connected  with  the  menstrual  function,  and  in  which 
the  bleeding  seemed  to  be  the  result  of  the  general 
hemorrhagic  tendency  in  the  system,  and  those  cases, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  which  females  were  attacked 
with  the  disease  at  or  about  the  time  of  the  resmlar 

O 

menstrual  period.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to 
the  occurrence  of  the  former  kind  of  hosmorrhage 
independently  of  the  menstrual  function,  as  it  was 
known  to  take  place  at  periods  immediately  succeed- 
ing the  regular  menstrual  discharge.  On  the  other 
hand,  cases  occurred  in  Avhich  it  inay.be  supposed 
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that  tlio  regular  period  was  accelerated  or  anticipated ; 
and  more  or  less  extensive  hajinorrhage  per  vaginam 
was  the  result,  in  some  instances,  at  all  events,  as 
proved  by  post-mortem  examination,  having  its  seat 
in  the  uterine  walls. 

It  may  be  here  mentioned,  that  an  impression  has 
often  prevailed  that  vaginal  hgemorrhagehas  a salutary 
efiect,  and  it  has  been  supposed  that  its  occurrence 
during  the  course  of  the  fever  improves  the  patient’s 
chance  of  recovery.  Certain  it  is  that  I have  known 
recoveries  attributed  to  the  occurrence  of  this  s}inp- 
tom  by  very  intelligent  persons.  I cannot,  however, 
say  that  what  I have  mysell  observed  of  such  cases 
in  any  respect  bears  out  the  idea.  I have  met  with 
several  instances  that  would  ])rove  the  conti’aiy,  if 
anything ; and  in  the  algid  form  it  wtis  in  my  expe- 
rience anything  but  a favourable  sign. 

Secondary  lesioyis  of  the  algid  form. — I have  but 
rarely  seen  any  instances  of  secondary  lesions  in  con- 
nexion with  the  algid  form.  Parotitis,  and  the 
erythematous  aflections  so  frc({uently  met  with  in  the 
other  varieties,  were  almost  entirely  wanting  in  the 
algid  cases.  The  system  did  not  seem  to  retain 
sufficient  reactive  power  to  be  able  to  produce  or 
develop  them. 


STHENIC  FORM. 

In  marked  contrast  to  the  algid  form  are  the  cases 
to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  .Sthenic.  This 
class  of  cases  is  neither  so  numerous  nor  in  some  re- 
spects so  formidable  as  the  variety  just  considered, 
nor  again  as  that  which  we  have  denominated  the 
Htemorrhagic  form.  And  this  observation  holds  good 
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witli  regard  to  most  of  tlie  great  epidemics  of  yeDow 
fever  of  which  we  have  reliable  accounts,  I have 
seen  this  class  of  cases  in  the  young,  as  in  boj’s  and 
girls  of  fi’om  6 to  10  or  15  years  of  age;  but  it  was 
especially  well  marked  in  both  sexes  at  the  prime  of 
life,  and  in  persons  with  well-developed  muscular 
fi’ames. 

Clinical  liistory  of  the  sthenic  form. — The  sthenic 
cases  are  in  general  characterised  by  well-marked 
febrile  symptoms,  severe  and  persistent  headache, 
and  much  rachialgia  at  the  outset,  witli  subsequently 
a well-developed  pyrexial  state,  high  and  fuU  pulse, 
sometimes  hard,  and  even  - occasionally  thrilling  and 
resisting,  with  flushed  face  and  throbbing  temples. 
The  calor  mordax  is  commonly  every^vhere  percep- 
;tible,  and  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla  indicates  a 
^considerable  increase  of  temperature. 

Temperature  indicated  by  the  thermometer  in  the 
.sthenic  form. — Tliis  class  of  cases  generally  exhibits 
from  the  outset  a remarkable  elevation  of  tempera- 
ture. It  is  common  to  And  an  increase  of  3°,  4°,  or 
(Oven  5“  Fahr.,  and  in  some  instances  an  increase 
of  nearly  7°  has  been  observed.  We  have  noted  the 
thermometer  in  the  axilla  at  102°,  103°,  104°,  and 
in  some  instances  it  nearly  touched  105°  Fahr,  This 
hmit  I have  not  actually  seen  reached  in  any  case, 
though  the  mercurj?'  in  some  instances  rose  consider- 
ably above  104°.  (The  instrument  employed,  an 
English  one  of  the  land  commonly  used  for  hospital 
pinposes,  did  hot  admit  of  more  mhiute  or  accm'ate 
readings  than  by  whole  degrees). 

This  form  does  not  present  any  marked  varieties, 
the  cases  having  generally  a pretty  uniform  course 
gnd  very  similar  characters  tluoughout.  A very  re- 
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markable  circumstance  about  some  of  these  cases, 
which  I observed  in  tlie  Lisbon  epidemic,  was  the 
very  unexpected  manner  in  which  death  took  place. 
(Case  2,  in  Table  II.,  p.  40,  Parliamentary  Keport.) 

The  pyrexial  state  is  in  general  early  developed. 
I have  seen  a case  on  the  second  day  with  hot  skin, 
congested  lace,  eyes  suffused,  the  tongue  diy,  furred, 
and  brownish,  the  pulse  104°,  and  the  thermometer 
in  the  axilla  marking  103°  Fahr. 

Tliis  set  of  pyrexial  })heiiomena  often  continues 
for  days,  sometimes  for  six,  seven,  or  more  days,  when 
a remission,  or  what  sliould  be  more  properly  termed 
an  ap)Texial  interval,  more  or  less  well-marked, — 
that  is,  with  a more  or  less  comjilete  cessation,  or 
absence  of  febrile  sym])toms,  supervenes.  I have 
known  all  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  fever, 
such  as  yellowness,  black  vomiting,  and  other  forms 
of  luemorrluige,  to  occur  within  this  stage  or  perioil, 
when  after  seven,  eight,  or  ten  ilays,  without  a recur- 
rence of  anything  like  well-marked  pyrexia,  the  case 
had  apparently  begun  to  pass  into  slow  but  regular 
convalescence.  In  other  instances  a true  pyre.xial 
state,  but  commonly  with  less  well-marked  charac- 
ters, was  re-established ; subsequent  to  which,  as  will 
be  afterwards  considered,  even  a third  stage  was 
presented  in  some  cases. 

State  of  the  faculties  in  the  sthenic  form. — Smart 
delirium  often  accompanies  these  cases.  This  is  to 
be  expected  when  the  head  is  hot,  the  face  flushed, 
the  temples  throbbing,  and  other  symptoms  of  in- 
creased vascular  action  in  the  cerebrum  are  ob- 
servable. Some  few  cases  only  occur  in  which  de- 
lirium ferox,  wild  excitement,  restlessness,  and  efforts 
to  get  out  of  bed  require  physical  restraint. 
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Lighter  cases,  witli  only  wandering  and  muttering 
dclii’ium  at  night,  are  more  frequent.  Sometimes, 
but  rarely,  the  congested  eye,  with  the  well-kjiown 
“ferretty”  expression,  the  contracted  brow,  con- 
tmuous  muttering  and  deluium,  never-ceasing  tossing 
of  the  head  from  side  to  side,  with  increased  heat 
and  much  pulsation  in  the  superficial  ves.seLs  of  the 
head  and  in  the  carotids,  indicate  that  mischief  has 
been  going  on  within  the  cranial  cavity.  In  such  cases 
coma  supervenes,  the  urme  and  fasces  are  jiassed 
involmitarily,  and  death  results.  Various  lesions  of 
the  brain  and  its  membranes  in  connection  with 
this  state  'svill  be  found  described  in  the  section 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  the  disease.  (See  particularly  the  case  of 
a soldier  of  the  Municipal  Guard,  Parliamentary 
Eeport.) 

Gastric  symptoms.  — Nausea,  heat,  pain,  and 
anxiety  in  the  epigastric  region,  are  observable  in 
many  cases  at  an  early  period ; they  are  generally, 
however,  but  subordinate  symptoms  in  the  case,  and 
by  no  means  of  the  same  marked  character  as  in  the 
algid  form. 

State  of  the  tongue.  — Various  conditions  of  this 
organ  are  observable.  It  is  creamy,  furred,  or  coated 
at  the  outset ; dry,  furred,  and  brownish  in  some  few 
instances.  As  the  case  progresses  it  becomes  more 
dry  and  brown,  sometimes  assuming  a contracted  and 
pointed  figure ; the  shape,  colour,  and  diyness  then 
giving  to  it  the  peculiar  and  characteristic  appear- 
ance known  as  “ la  langue  perroquet,”  or  parrot’s 
tongue. 

State  of  the  surf  ace. — We  have  ah'eady  considered 
the  biting  heat  and  the  marked  increase  of  tempera- 
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ture  shown  from  an  early  date  in  these  cases.  The 
yellow  colouration  is  perhaps  better  marked  in  the 
class  of  cases  now  under  consideration  than  in  any  of 
the  others.  Li  some  instances  it  is  of  a light  lemon 
tint,  general  over  the  whole  surface ; in  others  it  is 
a pretty  deep  gamboge ; in  others  again  it  is  of  a 
more  dusky  hue,  and  verging  upon  orange.  As  far 
as  my  experience  goes  I cannot  record  any  observa- 
tion to  show  that  there  is  any  one  specific  period 
more  than  another  at  wliich  the  discolouration  more 
generally  supervenes.  It  seems  to  me  to  observe  no 
particular  period.  I have  seen  it  as  an  early  symptom 
on  the  third  day,  sliglitly  develojied,  but  fully  recog- 
nisable both  in  the  conjunctivai  and  on  the  cutaneous 
surface  generally.  I3y  the  sLvth  day  1 have  seen  the 
skin  intensely  yellow  in  one  set  of  ctuses,  while  in 
another  it  was  only  at  this  j)criod  that  the  yellow 
colouration  began  to  aj)pcar  slightly.  I have  seen  a 
case  up  to  the  ninth  day  without  the  slightest  yellow- 
ness. It  has  first  presented  itself  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  pyrexiid  state,  and  likewise  at  the 
apyrexial  interval.  It  liiis  aj)peared  in  connection 
with  and  during  states  of  reaction,  and  likewise  in 
states  of  sinking  and  dej)ression.  It  has  been  found 
associated  with  quick  pulse,  hot  skin,  high  thermo- 
ter,  and  with  jirecisely  opposite  states.  It  has  been 
absent  when  hmmorrhage  was  present  in  some  form 
or  other,  in  this  and  the  other  varieties  of  the  disease 
(its  absence  was  most  frequently  observed  in  the  algid 
form,  as  ah'eady  fully  explained) ; but  I am  not  aware 
that  yeUow  discolouration  was  present  in  any  case 
in  which  haimorrhage  of  every  kind  was  absent 
throughout  from  first  to  last.  (Such  cases,  be  it 
observed,  Avcre  occasionally  presented  in  hospi- 
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tal;  but  wlietlier  they  were  to  be  regarded  as 
examples  of  the  fever  Ls,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very 
doubtful.) 

Once  well  developed,  the  yellow  colouration  was 
very  slow  to  disappear ; and  in  most  cases  it  con- 
tinued without  very  sensible  diminution  during  the 
patient’s  stay  in  hospital  while  convalescence  was 
being  established. 

I have  observed  its  occurrence  in  the  conjunctivas 
so  early  as  the  third  day,  vdth  the  pulse  at  7 G,  and 
but  little  heat  of  sm-face.  In  another  case  slight 
general  yeUoAvness  was  presented  on  the  third  day, 
the  thermometer  in  the  axilla  marking  104°  Fahren- 
heit, and  the  pulse  being  fuU,  strong,  and  at  the  rate 
of  112  per  minute.  I have  hkewise  observed  it  to 
occur  on  the  fourth  day,  with  the  skin  very  hot,  and 
the  pulse  108,  the  tongue  white  and  furred,  and  the 
patient  delirious,  but  as  yet  presenting  no  fomi  of 
hsemorrhage.  It  was  in  another  case  presented  fii'st 
on  the  fifth  day  ; black  vomit  in  small  quantity,  but 
quite  characteristic,  appearing  about  the  same  time. 
It  was  persistently  absent  in  the  remarkable  case  of 
a ghl  aged  13,  admitted  on  the  fifth  day  of  her  illness, 
with  copious  and  characteristic  black  vomit  (“  ?ioir 
de  cafe  ”)  for  two  days,  after  winch  the  symptoms 
gradually  disappeared. 

In  general,  then,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  yellow 
discolouration  is  not  necessarily  associated  vfith  any 
particular  stage  of  the  disease,  or  with  any  special 
class  of  symptoms,  those  only  excepted  which  belong 
to  the  hceinorrhagic  group.  It  seems  to  occur  indifte- 
rently  in  well-marked  pjTexial  and  in  apyrexial 
states,  with  all  rates  of  pulse,  and  with  all  conditions 
of  the  animal  temperatm’e,  from  2°  below,  to  7° 
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above  the  healthy  standard.  In  the  sthenic  form, 
now  under  consideration,  it  is  most  commonly 
associated  with  an  elevation  of  the  thermometer,  to 
the  extent  of  3,  4,  5,  or  more  degrees. 

Function  of  respiration.  — I have  but  very  little 
to  observe  with  regard  to  this  function,  derange- 
ments of  which  are  of  rare  occurrence,  though,  as 
proved  by  post-mortem  examination,  engorgements 
of  the  lungs  are  common  enough  ; but,  generally 
speaking,  these  conditions  do  not  occur  till  very 
shortly  liefore  death. 

Function  of  circulation. — Quickeiu*d  pulse,  with 
increase  of  its  volume,  and  more  or  less  hardness  and 
thrill,  are  commonly  observable  in  the  |)yrexial  state, 
which,  in  numerous  cases,  is  frankly  developed  and 
established  early,  and  exhibits  a j)retty  high  and 
continuous  tension  foi'  several  days,  5,  (I,  7,  or  more, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  cardiac  action  is  likewise 
augmented,  and  in  a proportionatt*  degree  in  various 
instances;  the  impidse  being  full  and  strong,  and  the 
sounds  clear,  full,  and  sometimes  of  a ringing  cha- 
racter. 

Rate  of  the  puhe  in  the  .sthenic  cases.  - The  pulse, 
though  often  full  and  expanded,  and  occa.sionally  hard 
and  thrilling  in  this  form,  commonly  ranges  but  little 
above  100  or  110  beats  per  minute.  I have  noted  it 
in  some  cases  at  112, 114,  and  in  veiy  rare  instances 
so  high  as  120.  In  genend,  when  the  pulse  runs  above 
115,  the  case  passes  into  a low  and  U'^dioid  state  ; on 
the  other  hand,  I have  seen  weU-marked  pyrexia  with 
a pulse  at  GO.  It  has  fallen  to  100,  90,  80,  and  even 
70,  and  in  two  instances  to  60,  without  very  well- 
marked  diminution  of  the  other  pyrexial  sjunptoms  ; 
in  these  latter  instances  it  has  always  retained  its 
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force  and  expansion.  Thus  we  not  unfrequently  have 
tlie  combination  of  a pulse  at  70,  80,  or  90,  or  in 
general  terms  under  100,  while  the  thermometer  in 
the  axilla  shows  a persistent  temperature  above  100° 
Fahrenheit. 

The  following  combinations  of  pulse  rate  and  tem- 
peratime  were  observed  in  the  course  of  my  investi- 
gations into  the  Lisbon  epidemic ; they  are  selectcni  to 
show  the  absence  of  harmony  and  the  frequent  con- 
trast presented  by  the  two  sets  of  phenomena  : — 


TABLE  OF  PULSE  RATE  AND  TEMPERATURE. 


I.  Id  case  with  pulse  at  113  per  minute,  full, 


2. 

100 

3. 

112 
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4. 
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yy 

8. 
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yy 

10. 

y* 

70 
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ys 

f the  thermoroeter_  in  axial  inasc-. h, 
i gave  a temperature  of  i ‘ ^ r. 

loop  „ 

104=  „ 

103°  ., 

101° 

„ 

103®  „ 

1^“+  ” 

iooi°t  r. 


From  this  table,  already  cited  m a foimer  chap- 
ter, it  will  be  seen  that  the  highest  pulse  rate  and 
the  highest  temperatm’e  did  not  correspond.  On 
the  contrary,  the  highest  pulse  at  113  had  only  a 
moderate  degree  of  elevation  of  the  thermometer, 
102° ; while  the  pulse  at  100  gave  the  highest 
temperatime,  and  the  lowest  pulse  rate,  that  at  70 
beats  per  minute,  was  attended  by  calor  mordax 
and  an  elevation  of  the  thermometer  to  100^°. 
There  was,  therefore,  no  constant  imiformity  of  re- 
lation between  the  two  sets  of  phenomena. 

Haemorrhages  in  the  sthenic  form. — Generally 

* These  observations  were  made  on  the  same  case  (one  which 
passed  into  the  haemorrhagic  form)  at  intervals  of  two  days. 
Calor  mordax  was  present  throughout  in  a mai-ked  degree. 

Calor  mordax  very  marked. 

I Skin  very  hot. 
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speaking,  this  class  of  cases  is  attended  by  haBraor- 
rhages  from  one  or  more  parts  or  organs.  The 
liaBniorrliages  are,  however,  not  so  profuse  as  in  the 
algid  form,  nor  so  numerous  as  in  the  next  variety, 
which  we  have  designated  the  IlaBinorrhagic  form 
par  excellence. 

llcemorrhages  from  the  eyes. — Bright  pink  colour- 
ation of  the  conjunctivaB,  a symptom  of  very  striking 
character,  is  occasionally  observable.  Minute  vascular 
injection  is  a much  more  common  symptom,  and  in 
some  of  the  worst  cases  this  is  accomj)unied  by  a 
kind  of  liaBinorrhagic  weeping  from  one  or  botli  03^*8. 

Hoemorrluuje  from  the  nose.,  mouth,  yunis,  — ■ 

These  haiinorrhages  are  occtu<ionally  observable  in 
the  sthenic  form,  but  not  by  aiiy  means  so  constantly 
as  in  either  the  algid  or  the  luemorrhagic  varieties. 
Bleeding  from  the  gums,  in  particular,  is  a far  less 
common  s3unptom  in  the  sthenic  than  in  the  algid 
form,  in  which  latter  I believe  the  spong}’  and  .scor- 
butic state  of  the  gingival  membiane  is,  as  I have 
already  stated,  all  but  constant. 

lloemorrhaye  from  the  lungs.-  TlaBinorrhagic  sputa 
are  not  uncommon  in  this  chiss  of  ca.ses,  and  b}’  rea.son 
of  the  frequent  absence  of  the  bleeding  from  the 
gums,  the  pulmonary  luvmorrhage  is  imjre  readily 
recognised  as  such  than  in  perhaps  any  other  Ibrm  of 
the  disease. 

llcemorrhage  from  the  stomach. — Characteristic 
black  vomit,  both  in  the  forui  of  “ noir  de  caftV’  or 
coffee-grounds,  and  with  the  more  distinct  appearances 
of  blood  slightl}"  altered,  is  observable  in  the  sthenic 
cases.  But  I believe  I am  justified  m sa3ung  that 
this  is  the  class  of  cases  which  more  frequently  than 
an3’  other  presents  a total  absence  of  this  S3unptoni 
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during  tlie  greater  part,  if  not,  as  in  some  instances 
actually  is  the  case,  during  the  whole  course  of  the 
disease.  But,  as  in  almost  all  the  ca.ses  of  this  and 
the  other  forms  of  the  fever  which  do  not  present 
black  vomit  during  life,  I do  not  know,  from  my  own 
experience,  of  a single  instance  in  which  after  death 
the  stomach  did  not  present  more  or  less  of  haamor- 
rhagic  effusion  in  some  form. 

Hcemorrhage  from  the  bowels. — This,  never  a con- 
stant symptom  during  life  in  any  of  the  forms  of 
vellow  fever  which  I have  witnessed,  is  rare  and  ex- 
ceptional  in  the  sthenic  cases.  Haemorrhages  from 
the  intestinal  surface  are  observable  post  mortem, 
but  far  less  commonly,  and  in  general  much  less  in 
quantity  than  in  the  other  varieties. 

I cannot  speak  of  any  other  form  of  haemorrhage 
in  the  sthenic  cases  but  as  of  most  rare  and  excep- 
tional occurrence.  There  seems  to  be  a complete 
absence  of  any  tendency  to  cutaneous  haemoiThage,  or 
the  development  of  any  form  of  prupuric  spots  or 
patches,  in  which  particular  these  cases  contrast  in 
the  most  marked  manner  with  those  of  the  algid 
form.  The  sthenic  cases,  it  may  be  said,  present  an 
entirely  normal  state  of  surface,  settmg  apart,  of 
course,  the  yellow  discolouration. 

It  is  in  tliis  class  of  cases,  I beheve,  that  recovery 
is  most  frequent,  and  that  the  therapeutic  measures 
employed  are  really  efficacious  and  attended  with 
manifest  benefit. 


H.cEMORRHAGIC  FORM. 

Next  to  the  algid  form,  the  cases  to  which  we  have 
given  the  designation  of  “ Hcemorrhagic  ” par  excel- 
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lence,  are  those  which  present  the  most  characteristic, 
appalling,  and  impressive  features  of  the  disease. 

Gastric  phenomena. — Epigastric  anxiety,  with  or 
without  heat,  and  pain  on  pressme  in  the  epigastrium, 
is  frequently  well  marked  in  the  hoemorrhagic  cases. 

I have  observed  it  in  males,  but  more  characteristi- 
cally, I think,  in  females.  In  the  latter  it  is  often 
attended  with  sighing,  sometimes  weeping,  nervous 
apprehension,  and  other  symptoms  to  which  we 
would,  at  other  times,  apply  the  term  hysterical. 

The  great  and  leading  feature  of  these  cases,  en- 
titling them  to  sejiarate  consideration  under  this  dis- 
tinct head,  is  the  tendency  to  profuse  simultaneous 
elTusions  of  blood  from  various  parts  and  organs.  It  is 
true  that  we  occasionally  have  hannorrhages  Ironi  the 
same  parts,  and  even  in  extreme  instances  to  the 
same  extent  in  the  other  varieties  of  the  disease  ; but 
in  this  great  group  of  cases  there  is  a remarkable 
tendency  to  the  profuse  and  simultaneous  issue  of 
blood  from  almost  all  parts  tlmt  can  jiossibly  lie  tlie 
seat  of  hajinorrhage.  Thus  this  cla.'^s  of  cases  differs 
from  the  others  in  the  frequency,  the  variety,  and 
the  combination  of  the  sources  of  the  ha3inorrhages 
more  than  in  the  character  or  degree  of  any  one  of 
the  bleedings  which  takes  place.  Black  vomit,  for 
instance,  may  be,  and,  unque.stionably,  often  is,  a.s 
profuse,  as  characteristic,  as  persistent,  and  in  eNeiy 
respect  as  well-marked  a symptom  in  the  algid  oi 
the  sthenic  cases  as  in  the  haimorrhagic.  But  in  this 
latter  form,  when  the  haemorrhagic  tendency  once 
declares  itself,  hcemorrhage  is  never  single,  nor  from 
any  one  source  or  organ  only.  Black  vomit  is  com- 
bined with  profuse  intestinal  hemorrhage,  and  with 
vaginal  hemorrhage  in  females,  with  bleeding  from 
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the  nose,  the  moutli,  and  the  gums,  and  haemorrliagic 
sputa  from  the  lungs,  with  bleedings  from  the  eyes 
and  eyelids,  occasionally  from  the  ears,  and  from 
several  parts  of  the  cutaneous  surface  denuded  of 
epithelium  by  vesication  or  otherwise.  Any  acci- 
dental abrasure  in  fact  givas  rise  to  blec*ding  more 
or  less  profuse. 

Such  are  the  hasmorrhages  presented  during  life, 
often  simultaneously,  and,  as  if  having  an  origin  in 
the  one  common  vascular  impulse,  directed  .simul- 
taneously upon  all  available  points  of  the  system 
from  which  blood  can  issue  forth. 

But  the  Inemorrhagic  tendency  is  still  further 
shown  on  post-mortem  exammation  : — (1.)  The 
cutaneous  surface  is  surcharged  with  blood,  as  is 
evidenced  by  minute ' universal  vascularity,  and  deep 
pm-plish-red  hasmorrhagic  stauiing  of  the  face,  cheeks, 
back  of  the  neck,  chest,  abdomen,  and  extremities ; 
universal  turgescence  and  prominence  of  the  super- 
ficial veins  are  hkewise  constantly  obser\*able. 
(2.)  The  brain,  on  its  siuface,  ui  the  ventricles,  and 
throughout  its  substance,  as  well  as  in  its  membranes, 
gives  evidence  of  the  general  vascidar  lesion.  The 
base  of  the  cranium  and  the  ventricles  contain 
bloody  serum  in  greater  or  less  quantity ; blood  ap- 
pears on  the  lower  sections  also,  and  under  the  mem- 
branes. The  sinuses  and  the  cerebral  vessels  are 
gorged  with  blood.  The  rachidian  venous  system 
and  the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  are  occa- 
sionally extremely  gorged  with  blood  to  the  lowest 
point  of  the  vertebral  canal. 

The  stomach  and  the  entire  intestinal  tract  are 
often  fiUed  with  shghtly  altered  black  blood  ; and,  in 
a word,  a universal  sanguineous  engorgement  of  all 
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internal  parts  and  organs  exists  in  combination  with 
more  or  less  profuse  parenchymatous  and  superficial 
hajmorrhagic  efiiisions. 

Clinical  history  of  the  hcemorrhagic  form. — In 
some  cases  the  disease  presents  the  form  now  under 
consideration  from  a very  early  period  after  the 
development  of  tlie  pyrexial  state.  In  other  in- 
stances the  sthenic  form  is  that  first  developed,  and 
the  cases  subsequently  assume  the  fully  marked 
luEinorrhagic  ty|)o.  I have  observed  this  in  the 
hasmorrhagic  form  in  both  males  and  females  ; 
amongst  the  latter  hi  a remarkable  degree  in  those 
of  extreme  obesity.  I have  not  observed  it  in  the 
very  old,  nor,  again,  in  tlie  very  young ; and  if  the 
cases  I have  met  with  can  be  taken  as  a guide,  it 
woidd  seem  to  me  to  be  in  more  or  less  direct  con- 
nection with  full  and  jilethoric  habits  of  body,  and 
with  the  middle  periods  and  most  vigorous  yeam  of 
life.  Most  commonly  this  chuss  of  cjuses  is  fatal  at 
an  early  period, — within  five  to  seven  days ; more 
rarely  the  system  resists  the  dejiression  which  results 
from  the  profuse  luemorrhages,  and  the  ca.'^es  then 
assume  a low  tyjihoid  tjqie  of  Continued  fever,  which 
sooner  or  later  proves  fatal.  In  one  way  or  another 
(most  usually  as  the  immediate  result  of  the  hannor- 
rhages)  the  patients  arc  lost  in  this  form  of  the 
disease,  and  that  without  its  being  possible,  by  any 
therapeutic  means  which  medicine  affords  us,  to 
arrest  their  progress  or  modify  theii’  course  in  the 
smallest  degree.  Disease  in  one  of  its  most  ap- 
palling forms  holds  its  sway  throughout,  and  art 
stands  helplessly  by ! 

A very  remarkable  feature  in  this  class  of  cases  is 
the  peculiar  smeU  which  emanates  fi'om  the  patient ; 
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it  is  partially  that  of  blood,  but  ha.s  another  entirely 
peculiar  character  which  I cannot  describe,  and  can 
find  no  parallel  for.  In  my  experience  it  was  alwa5^s 
a fatal  sign,  even  though  appearing  some  days  before 
death,  and  when  the  patient  for  the  time  seemed 
shghtly  improved  in  condition.  I have  observed  this 
odour  occasionally,  but  never  quite  characteristically, 
in  the  algid  form,  and  even  in  the  sthenie  and  purpuric 
cases  in  which  any  one  variety  of  hsemorrhage  was 
present  to  a profuse  extent.  But  in  no  class  of  cases 
has  it  presented  the  same  character  of  intensity  as 
in  the  haemorrhagic  form. 

Condition  of  the  surface.  — Yellowness  of  the  con- 
junct! vae  and  the  cutaneous  surface  generally  is  usu- 
ally an  early  and  pretty  well  marked  phenomenon. 
I can  verify  the  statement,  that  in  thLs  form  the  yel- 
low colouration  constantly  appears  during  the  primaiy 
pyrexial  state  and  while  it  is  at  its  height,  with  the 
pulse  over  100,  and  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla 
registering  101°,  102°,  103°,  or  even  104°.  It  is,  on 
the  whole,  not  so  vivid,  nor,  perhaps,  generally  so 
well  marked  as  in  the  sthenic  form,  and  in  the  later 
periods  of  the  cases,  and  oftener  after  death,  is  not 
observed,  and  in  parts  is  completely  obhterated  by 
the  purplish  red  hamorrhagic  staining  and  the  minute 
general  vascularity  and  venous  turgescence  ali'eady 
spoken  of. 

State  of  the  temperature. — The  thermometer  indi- 
cates generally  a less  considerable  elevation  of  tem- 
perature in  the  hamorrhagic  than  in  the  sthenic  cases. 
I have  observed  the  pulse  at  92°  and  the  thermo- 
meter at  101°  Fahr.  in  a most  characteristically  well- 
marked  haemorrhagic  case.  The  pidse  subsequently 
rose  to  100°  and  104°  in  the  same  case,  with  eleva- 
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tions  of  the  theraiometer  to  103^°  and  103°  respect- 
ively, calor  mordax  of  the  skin  being  present  to  a 
most  marked  extent.  I do  not,  however,  tliink  that 
the  temperature  is  generally  so  high  in  this  class  of 
cases.  I believe  that,  as  a general  rule,  the  tempera- 
ture in  the  haomorrhagic  cases  is  some  2°  Fahr.  under 
that  ill  the  sthenic  form.  The  transition  from  the 
sthenic  to  the  hmmorrhagic  form  is  sometimes  marked 
by  a diminution  in  the  rate  and  volume  of  the  pulse, 
and  a lowering  of  the  thermometer  ; the  patient’s 
strengtli  sinks  visibly  at  the  same  time,  and  in  some 
cases  a clammy  sweat  bedews  the  face  for  one  or  two 
days.  Tins  state  of  things  is  followed  by,  as  it  were, 
an  explosive  and  universal  lesion  in  the  vascular  sys- 
tem, leading  to  profuse  hannorrhages  at  all  available 
points  of  the  cutaneous  and  mucous  surfaces. 

State  of  the  faculties.  — In  respect  to  the  state  of 
the  perceptiv'e  or  sensitive  faculties,  the  condition  of 
the  hamorrhagic  cases  does  not  dider  remarkably 
from  that  observable  in  the  sthenic.  When,  how- 
ever, the  hamorrhagic  tendency  is  about  to  be  dt^- 
veloped,  the  ])atient  sinks  visibly,  the  face  becomes 
congested,  the  eye  suffused  and  vascular,  and  thi*re  is 
more  or  less  indication  of  disturbed  cerebral  circula- 
tion, as  evinced  by  heat,  throbbing,  and  pain  in  the 
head,  heaviness  or  drowsiness  of  the  patient,  a mut- 
tering delirium,  and  a semi-comatose  state. 

Complete  absence  of  sensation  with  true  coma  I 
have  but  very  rarely  observ  ed.  In  one  marked  case, 
the  patient  lay  prostrate  in  bed  in  a low  muttering 
delirious  state,  being  occasionally  violent,  and  requir- 
ing the  restraint  of  a strait  waistcoat  to  retain  him 
in  bed ; he  lay  with  his  eyes  closed,  his  mouth  par- 
tially open,  never  sleeping,  and  with  an  unceasing 
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rolling  and  tossing  motion  of  the  head  from  side  to 
side  on  the  pillow,  which  continued  without  intermis- 
sion day  and  night  for  nearly  forty-eight  hours,  when 
death  put  an  end  to  the  melancholy  spectacle. 

Though  true  coma  is  rare,  as  is  indeed  any  pro- 
found cerebral  lesion,  various  le.sser  affections,  accom- 
panied with  muttering  delirium,  restlessness,  and  other 
effects  of  cerebral  excitement,  are  sufficiently  common 
in  this  form  of  the  disease. 

Function  of  respiration.  — The  clinical  characters 
connected  with  the  functions  and  organs  of  respira- 
tion present  nothing  of  a positive  kind,  and  hardly 
require  special  notice.  Sanguineous  engorgements  of 
the  Imigs  are  commonly,  indeed  it  may  be  said  uni- 
versally, found  to  be  present  in  the  post-mortem  exa- 
mination of  these  cases.  Yet  we  have  little  or  no 
distinct  record  of  corresponding  chnical  symptoms  : 
tliis  is,  I conceive,  to  be  explained  by  the  haemor- 
rhagic  engorgement  of  the  pulmonary  structure 
taking  place  most  frequently  only  at  short  intervals 
before  death. 

Hcem.orrhagic  sputa  are  commonly  observable  ; but 
they  become  a very  subordinate  feature  by  contrast 
with  the  hemorrhages  from  the  other  soiu'ces,  which 
are  so  frequent  and  copious.  In  such  a combination 
of  hemorrhagic  effusions,  as  from  the  nose,  from  the 
gums  and  other  parts  of  the  mouth,  and  from  the 
stomach,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not 
practicably  impossible,  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances,  to  establish  the  positive  diagnosis  of  true 
pulmonic  hemoptysis. 

Sputa  with  blood  and  mucus  variously  mixed,  were 
constantly  ejected  ; but  I have  not  myself  determined 
the  occurrence  of  hemoptysis  to  anything  like  a con- 
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sklerable  or  formidable  extent  in  any  one  instance, 
and  I am  not  aware  tliat  anything  of  a more  positive 
character  can  be  stated  from  the  results  of  the  in- 
quiries and  observations  of  other  investigators. 

Function  of  circulation.  — This  is  the  part  of  the 
system  upon  which,  as  it  were,  the  whole  force  of 
the  disease  is  precipitated  in  this  class  of  cases. 

State  of  the  pub<e. — I have  nothing  to  record  of  a 
characteristic  or  peculiar  kind  in  reference  to  the 
pulse.  It  is  commonly  less  frecpient  than  in  the 
sthenic  form,  but  has  perhaps  more  of  fulness  and 
expansion,  while  its  force  is  less. 

I have  cai'efidly  noted  the  condition  of  the  j)ulse  in 
numerous  cases,  and  in  no  one  instance  have  I met 
with  anything  appn)aching  to  the  (licrotou.^  chai'acter 
either  before  or  during  the  height  of  the  luemorrluigic 
invasion  ; and  that  it  was  a very  l are  condition  in 
the  Lisbon  ej)idemic  is  evidenced  by  the  circumsUince 
that  in  the  large  experience  of  Dr.  May  Figueira,  one 
of  the  physicians  to  the  Desterro  llos))ital,  it  wa.s  jn-e- 
sented  but  once ; this  observer  could  call  to  mind 
only  one  single  case  in  which  the  [)ulse  j)resented  a 
well-marked  dicrotous  beat. 

The  rate  of  the  pidse  is  variable  ; it  is  commonly 
over,  rather  than  under,  1 00  per  minute.  It  is  most 
generally  full,  soft,  and  expansive,  and  wanting  in 
force  and  rebound.  These,  it  will  be  observed,  are 
not  very  positive  characters ; but  no  such  were  pre- 
sented in  the  great  majority  of  cases  observed  by  me. 

The  pyrexia!  state  is  evidenced  more  decidedly  by 
the  state  of  the  thermometer,  which  is  usually  over 
100°  Fahr.  There  is  much  variety  in  this  respect; 
but  what  is  important,  and  what  can  be  positively 
stated,  is  that  the  haemorrhages  occiu:  diming  the 
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pyrexial  period,  and  witli  elevation  of  the  j)ulse,  and 
the  thermometer  above  the  standard.  Thus  we  have 
seen  them  presented  with  cliaracteristic  force  and 
intensity,  while  tlie  pulse  was  at  100,  and  the  ther- 
mometer in  the  axilla  stood  at  103^-° ; but  this  latter 
is  unquestionably  an  exceptional  elevation  for  the 
form  of  the  disease  now  under  consideration. 

Hcemorrhages.  — We  have  already  given  a sum- 
mary of  the  various  forms  of  hasmorrhage  met  with 
in  combination  in  this  form  ; and  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  go  into  any  considerable  detail  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  this  place.  The  remarkable  character  of  this 
general  hasmorrhagic  lesion  consists  in  the  amount, 
the  variety,  and  the  combination  of  the  several  kinds 
of  bleeding  which  take  place. 

We  have  observed  in  combination  in  a single 
case, — 

1.  Haemorrhage  from  the  eyehd  (from  accidental 

abrasure,  but  in  unusual  quantity. 

2.  Haemorrhage  from  the  nose. 

3.  „ „ gums. 

4.  Black  bloody  crusts  on  the  tongue. 

5.  Hasmorrhage  from  the  stomach,  black  vomit. 

6.  „ „ the  intestines. 

7.  „ „ bhstered  siufaces. 

8.  „ „ the  vagina  was  superadded  ui 

some  cases  in  females. 

Haemorrhagic  weeping  from  the  conjunctive  has 
been  observed ; I have  myself  seen  but  shght 
oozing  of  blood  from  the  ears  (and  always  in  con- 
nexion with  parotitis,  to  be  subsequently  spoken  of), 
but  distmct  hemorrhage  in  this  quarter  has  been  met 
■with.  Hemorrhage  from  the  penis  has  like'wise  been 
known  to  occur;  but  I have  not  witnessed  well-marked 
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examples  of  this  variety  of  hmmorrhage  ; at  least,  not 
in  sufficiently  large  quantity  to  be  specially  noticed 
as  such.  Mixed  with  the  urine  in  variable  quantity 
blood  has  been  by  no  means  mfrequently  observed, 
giving  the  smoky,  or  the  distinctly  blood-coloured 
tints  to  that  fluid. 

I have  witnessed  ha3inorrhage  to  some  inconsider- 
able extent  fi'om  the  internal  surface  of  an  abscess  on 
the  abdominal  walls,  from  which  the  contained  puru- 
lent matter  had  been  evacuated. 

IIa3inorrhages  from  the  nose  and  gums  are  fretpient, 
and,  with  respect  to  tlie  latter,  are  often  in  consider- 
able quantity.  I believe  that  I have  likewise  wit- 
nessed hemorrhages  distinctly  beneath  the  tongue, 
but  it  was  in  most  instances  next  to  impossible  to 
decide  whether  the  bleeding  came  directly  from  this 
organ,  owing  to  the  continuous  esca]>e  of  blood  from 
the  yinnival  membrane,  which  stiiined  and  coated 
every  jiart  within  the  mouth.  The  tongue  is  batlied 
in  bloody  saliva,  is  blood-red  at  the  tip  and  edges, 
and  perhaps,  also,  crusted  with  blackened  lilood  on 
the  dorsal  aspect.  Witli  the  yellow  colouration  of 
the  conjunctivai  and  surface  ; generally  congested  if 
not  sanguineous  eyes  ; black  blood-crusts  on  the  lids 
or  other  parts  accidentally  abrased  ; the  nose  and 
angles  of  the  mouth  and  the  teeth  and  the  borders  of 
the  Ii|)s  crusted  with  blood,  if  not  still  diibbled  and 
stained  with  freshly  flowing  blooil  ; the  tremulous 
tongue,  when  protruded,  blood-red  at  the  tips  and 
sides,  and  thinly  covered  with  blackish  blood  crusts 
on  its  dorsum  ; a combination  of  symptoms  is  pre- 
sented, of  as  striking  a character  as  can  well  be  found 
in  all  the  long  categoiy  of  disease. 

Black  vomit — This  symptom,  or  as  I should  prefer 
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to  designate  it  in  tliis  class  of  cases  Ihuraatemenvi^  is 
very  constantly  present,  quite  invariably  so,  if  we  in- 
clude the  condition  of  things  found  post  mortem. 

The  noir  de  cafe,  or  coffee-ground  vomiting,  is  com- 
monly superseded  in  this  fonn  by  a true  haemorrliage 
from  the  stomach ; black  blood  in  quantity  being 
ejected  from  the  mouth  during  hfe,  and  found  post 
mortem  in  the  stomach,  and  often  throughout  the 
whole  intestinal  canal. 

Black  dejections  are  not  so  generally  present 
during  hfe  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  state  of 
the  intestinal  surface  found  post  mortem.  I have 
already  remarked  on  tliis  in  connexion  with  cases  of 
the  sthenic  form,  in  ivliich  the  presence  of  black 
matter  in  the  intestines  after  death  was  not  always 
preceded  by  black  dejections  during  hfe.  The  con- 
nexion of  these  two  appearances  is  more  common  in 
the  liJEinorrhagic  form  ; but  is  yet  far  from  being  con- 
stant. On  the  whole,  black  dejections  are  in  tliis,  as 
in  -the  other  forms,  far  less  frequent  than  black  vomit, 
or,  indeed,  than  any  other  variety  of  liEemorrhage. 

We  have  already  remarked  upon  the  constantly 
fatal  character  of  this  form  of  the  fever.  The  uni- 
versality of  the  vascular  lesion  and  the  profuseness 
of  the  hasmorrhage  at  once  explahi  this  result,  and 
hkewise  make  evident  the  almost  utter  ftithity  of  ah 
therapeutic  means  in  deahiig  with  so  profound  and 
extensive  an  affection. 

Death  seems  to  take  place  in  many  instances 
directly  as  the  result  of  the  hgemorrhages,  and  ge- 
neraUy  within  a short  period — twenty-foiu  to  thirty- 
six  hours  after  they  have  set  in.  Some  few  remark- 
able cases,  endowed  apparently  ivitli  a singidar 
tenacity  of  hfe,  resist  for  a longer  period.  Two  or 
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three  cases  only  fell  within  my  experience  which 
lived  quite  through  the  hasmorrliagic  period.  These 
aises  assumed  a low  typhoid  form  of  Continued 
fever,  with  great  prostration  of  strength,  quick  feeble 
pulse,  and  calor  mordax  of  skin ; the  tliermometer 
was  up  to  103°  Fahr.  for  days  in  one  remarkable 
case,  with  corresponding  biting  heat  in  the  skin. 
They  aU  died  within  a week  or  ten  days  from  the 
cessation  of  the  haemorrhages  and  the  first  a]ipearance 
of  the  typhoid  symptoms.  Hiccup  becomes  a very 
distressing  and  uncontrollable  symptom  in  some  of 
tlicse  cases,  adding  much  to  the  patient  s sufl'eriiigs. 


PURPURIC  FORM. 

by  this  term  I propose  to  designate  certiiin  ca.ses 
which,  though  not  frequent  in  any  epidemic,  are  of 
remarkable  interest  in  some  points  of  view. 

I liave  already  pointed  out,  in  s])eaking  of  the 
algid  form,  the  consbint  and  indeed  invariable  occur- 
rence, in  that  class  of  cases,  of  innumerable  ])ur])uric 
spots  and  small  purpuric  pab.'hes  on  all  ])arts  of  the 
surtacc.  In  truth,  the  algid  form  wius  in  itself  a true 
purpuric  disease  ; but  the  ahjid  phenomena  j)redomi- 
nated,  and  hence  are  entitled  to  be  considered  as  dis- 
tinguishing that  variety  of  the  fever. 

The  cases  I have  denominated  purpuric,  do  not 
however  belong  in  any  respect  to  the  algid  foim  . 
the  pju’cxial  state  is  well  marked,  the  |7ulse  frequent, 
and  the  skin  hot,  the  tongue  dry,  brown  and  fuiTcd 
or  fissured,  while  the  conjunctive  and  the  general 
surface  are  intensely  yellow. 

The  following  is  a brief  and  concise  statement  of 
the  chief  features  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
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purpuric  cases  which  came  under  my  observation. 
The  patient,  a man  aged  40  to  45,  had  pre.sented 
the  usual  history  and  symptoms ; on  the  eleventh 
day  bleeding  from  the  gums  still  continued,  the  skin 
was  hot  and  everywhere  yellow,  as  were  likewise  the 
conjunctivas ; the  day  following  a large  purpuric 
patch,  four  to  six  inches  square,  was  observed  in  the 
left  axilla,  spreading  to  the  front  of  the  chest,  which 
further  presented  several  smaller  patches  of  similar 
colom-,  extending  to  and  a little  beyond  the  mesian 
line.  Slight  but  manifest  oedema  of  the  whole  ante- 
rior part  of  the  chest  was  observable.  The  skin  was 
hot,  the  pulse  only  70,  but  full. 

Two  or  three  days  subsequently  a similar  but 
much  larger  patch  appeared  in  the  right  axilla, 
which  eventuaUy  occupied  the  whole  lateral  aspect 
of  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  and  extended  to 
within  a short  distance  of  the  crest  of  the  right 
ileum ; it  hkewise  encroached  upon  the  back.  The 
colour  of  the  patches  varied  from  a reddish  to  a 
bluish  purple ; the  borders  were  graduahy  shaded 
off  in  successive  tints,  till  the  ordinaiy  yellow  surface 
was  reached  on  either  side  of  the  patch.  The  pulse 
had  fallen  to  52,  the  tongue  was  moist,  but  the  skhi 
still  remained  hotter  than  natural.*  The  patient 
was  still  very  yellow.  Ascites  subsequently  appeared  : 
the  case  lingered  out  for  more  than  ten  days  after 
the  first  observation  of  the  purpuric  spots,  and  ulti- 
mately died. 

The  patches  observed  in  this  remarkable  case  were 

* I have  iiuaccotmtably  mislaid  the  notes  of  the  thennometric 
observations,  frequently  taken  dui-ing  the  course  of  this  very 
interesting  case,  but  my  recollection  is  distinct  of  the  feet  that  the 
temperatiue  was. throughout  above  the  healthy  standard. 
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precisely  similar  to  those  so  often  seen  in  the  epidemic 
purpura  haiinorrhagica  of  Ireland.  Putting  apail 
the  yellow  colouration — and  if  we  bear  in  mind  the 
presence  of  bleeding  from  the  gums,  and  the  spongy 
state  of  the  gingival  membrane — in  both  diseases  the 
parallel  was  very  close  indeed. 

This  class  of  cases  is  of  great  interest  in  connexion 
with  the  question  of  the  cause  of  the  colouration  in 
yellow  fever.  The  purpuric  patches  are  manifestly 
caused  by  subcutaneous  efllisions  of  the  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood ; and  all  varieties  and  shades  ot 
colour  and  tints  are  observable,  from  bluish  purj)le 
to  yellow  at  the  circumference  of  the  patches,  where 
the  morbid  tint  passes  into  that  of  the  surrounding 
skin. 


TYPHOUS  FORM. 

I have  given  special  attention  to  the  study  ot  the 
several  clinical  forms  in  which  yellow  fever  j)resents 
itself,  from  a conviction  tliat  much  ot  the  discrepancy 
and  apparent  conllict  of  medical  autlu)rities  in  their 
descriptions  of  visitations  ot  the  sjime  epitlemic  dis- 
ease, at  various  times  and  places,  has  arisen  trom 
want  of  due  discrimination  ot  its  leading  character- 
istics and  salient  featiu’es. 

The  clinical  ])henoniena  which  characterise  disease, 
whether  endemic  or  epidemic,  seldom  observe  a con- 
sbint  and  invariable  relation  to  each  other.  And 
hence  it  is,  that  while  in  a given  epidemic,  in  a given 
locality,  at  a given  time,  one  set  of  phenomena  will  be 
prominent,  if  time,  place,  or  other  circumstances  be 
changed,  the  disease  will  present  in  salient  rehet 
another  train  of  symptoms,  with  perhaps  a totally 
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different  clinical  cachet,  displaying  another  order  of 
phenomena,  and  being  wanting  in  those  which  were 
described  as  all  but  essential  to  it  in  its  fonner  phase. 

To  tlie  investigators  of  typhous  epidemics  the 
force  of  these  observations  will  be  at  once  apparent. 
And  if  their  bearing  on  the  study  of  yellow  fever 
epidemics  be  not  equally  apparent,  it  is  perhaps  be- 
cause that  of  the  numerous  inquirers  into  the  clinical 
history  of  this  malady,  so  few  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  witnessing  its  invasions  under  varieties  of 
place,  time,  and  other  circumstances. 

The  observer  and  historian  of  an  epidemic  of 
yellow  fever,  in  which  the  typhous  form  was  pre- 
dominant, would  hardly  recognise  as  an  accurate 
portraiture  of  the  disease  the  description  of  a visi- 
tation in  which  the  algid  was  the  prevailing  type. 
Nor,  again,  woidd  tliis  latter  form  be  familiar  to  one 
who  had  studied  the  disease  as  a sthenic  fever. 

The  prevailing  types  in  the  Lisbon  epidemic  of 
1857,  were  unquestionably  those  I have  described  as 
the  algid,  sthenic,  and  hasmorrhagic.  Some  few 
cases  presenting  a typhous  character  were,  it  is  true, 
occasionally  observed ; but  in  no  way  would  tliis 
fever  admit  of  being  reduced  to  the  type  of  die 
typhus  icterodes  of  authors. 

Typhous  characters. — Typhous  phenomena  were 
presented  in  two  orders  of  combination  in  the  cases 
observed  by  me.  In  one  they  appeared  as  the 
primary  and  essential  characteristics  of  a case  from 
an  early  period  of  the  febrile  invasion.  Stupor  and 
nervous  depression,  ivitli  the  peculiar  sunken  expres- 
sion of  the  face,  the  suffused  eye,  the  flaccid  state  of 
the  limbs,  dorsal  decubitus,  feeble  mutterino:  delirium, 
and  the  other  well-marked  typhous  chai’acteristics, 
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till  became  superadded  to  the  htemorrhagic  phe- 
nomena, and  the  yellow  colouration  of  the  skin  and 
conjunctival,  which  gave  the  special  cachet  to  the 
disease.  A case  with  these  characters  might  be 
readily  likened  in  external  appearances,  and  indeed 
strikingly  so,  to  tlie  forms  of  tj’phoid  pneumonia 
with  jaundice,  familitir  to  the  Irish  practitioner. 

I must,  however,  here  remark  that  in  my  expe- 
rience of  the  late  Lisbon  epidemic,  cases  correspond- 
ing to  the  foregoing  descri[)tion  were  of  extreme 
rarity.  They  were,  in  fact,  so  few  as  to  form  no 
practically  important  part  of  the  epidemic. 

The  second  order  of  association  in  whicli  typhous 
characters  were  observed  was,  that  in  which  cases 
having  passed  tlirough  tlic  various  stages  of  the 
sthenic  or  the  liamiorrhagic  forms,  glided  insensibly 
into  a typhous  condition  on  the^  cessation  of  the 
haimorrhagic  tendency.  In  these  cases,  the  luemor- 
rhagic  diathesis  gave  way  to,  or  became  supjilanted, 
as  it  were,  by  the  typhous  type  of  ilisea.se.  In  no 
instance  have  I observed  cases  of  the  algid  form  to 
undergo  this  transition  ; this  is  intelligible  from  what 
has  been  already  stated  re.sjiecting  the  constantly  fatal 
character  of  the  cases  under  this  head,  which  did 
not  live  to  a period  in  which  a typhous  stage  would 
have  been  possible. 

The  ty|)hous  condition,  when  developed  a.s  a 
secondary  stage,  presented  the  usual  characteristic 
phenomena,  with  stupor  and  nervous  depression. 
The  pyrexial  state  was  continuous,  the  pulse  veiy 
quick  but  feeble,  and  the  thermometer  indicated  an 
increase  of  temperature  to  the  extent  of  tour  or  live 
degrees.  These  cases  proved  fotal  in  all  the  mstances 
which  I had  an  opportunity  of  observing.  Carefid 
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examinations  were  made  post  mortem,  more  espe- 
cially through  the  intestinal  tract ; but  invariably 
with  the  result  of  showing  a (XJmplete  absence 
of  follicular  lesion  in  any  portion  of  the  muajus 
membrane. 

CONDITIONS  COMMON  TO  ALL  THE  FORM.S  OF 
YELLOW  FEVER. 

Several  phenomena  may  be  considered  to  be  com- 
mon to  all  the  forms  of  yellow  fever. 

A remarkable  condition,  which  was  specially 
noticed  in  the  Lisbon  epidemic,  is  that  of  a costive 
habit  of  body,  which,  it  is  to  be  observed,  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  those  attacked  by  the  fever. 
Indeed,  the  lamentably  neghgent  and  unclean  habits 
of  the  population  in  several  thickly  inhabited  dis- 
tricts of  that  city,  furmshed  abundant  ocular  demon- 
stration of  the  general  prevalence  of  the  condition 
alluded  to.  Thus,  in  numerous  main  and  lateral 
streets  and  passages  of  the  quarters  Alfama,  Moura- 
ria,  and  Bairro  Alto,  the  hmnan  dejecta  with  which 
the  pavement  was  thickly  strewn  fLu-nished  to  the 
passer-by,  at  every  step,  unceasing  opportunities  for 
koprological  studies,  to  which  his  attention  became 
thus  forcibly  and  unavoidably  drawn.  Pi'om  obser- 
vations thus  made  through  no  inconsiderable  extent 
of  the  most  densely  inhabited  parts  of  the  city,  the 
conclusion  is  of  necessity  drawn,  that  a costive  state 
of  the  bowels  is,  if  not  a universal,  at  least  a veiy 
general  characteristic  of  the  Lisbon  population.  It 
will  not  be  unfamiliar  to  medical  observers,  espe- 
cially to  those  acquainted  with  the  camp  fife  of 
different  nations,  that  marked  characteristics  may 
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be  recognised  in  the  koprological  plienomena  of 
different  peoples,  dependent  on  the  nature  of  the 
food  used  by  them,  the  modes  of  using  it,  and  the 
manner  of  cooking  it. 

Pretty  extensive  inquiry  amongst  mechcal  prac- 
titioners, combined  witli  personal  observation,  con- 
firms the  above  conchisi(')n.  In  relation  to  the 
causation  of  the  epidemic,  this  condition,  which  is 
not  a temporary  one,  can  only  be  considered  as 
amongst  the  collateral  adjuvant  causes,  and  not  as 
one  of  any  special  im])ort.  It  cannot  be  doubk'd, 
liowever,  that  in  many  instances,  a more  than 
usually  confined  state  of  the  bowels  was  known  to 
precede  the  invasion  of  the  disease.  Py  some  tliis 
state  was  regarded  as  an  undoul)ted  pre-disposing 
cause  of  yellow  fever;  while  tlie  opj)osite  condition, 
or  that  of  a relaxeil  habit  of  body,  and  even  tlie 
presence  of  a slight  amount  of  diaiThcca,  was  looked 
on  as  a salutary  condition,  if  not  as  a ])reveiitive. 

As  an  indication  for  treatment,  this  condition  Wiis 
so  far  recognised  as  a guide,  that  active  ])urgation 
was,  in  a great  number  of  ctises,  largely  employed 
at  the  outset  of  the  disease.  I cannot,  however,  say 
that  there  is  any  reason,  based  on  reliable  evidence, 
for  assigning  to  this  mode  of  treatment  any  supe- 
riority over  ri^■al  jdans,  e{[ually  largely  in  vogue 
with  other  practitioners.  I am  not  aware  that  this 
condition  has  been  noticed  in  coimexiou  with  other 
epitlemics  of  yellow  fever. 

Renal  function. — The  various  conditions  of  the 
renal  secretions  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 
Almost  complete  suppression  of  urine  is  observed 
in  certain  cases.  In  other  instances,  and  this  not 
imfi’equently,  the  urine  has  been  abundant,  normal 
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ill  specific  gravity  and  reaction  ; high  coloured  or 
normal  in  this  respect,  often  c;lear  and  traasparent, 
and  often  of  a rich  straw  or  amber  colour : while 
at  other  times  it  is  found  highly  loaded  with  lithates, 
and  presenting  the  brick-dust  sediment,  with  more 
or  less  colouring  matter  in  different  cases.  Under 
other  conditions,  the  urine  is  found  coagulable  by 
heat  and  nitric  acid,  and  it  is  occasionally  brownish 
red,  smoke-coloured,  or  variously  tinged,  from  more 
or  less  admixture  of  blood  elements, 

I have  not  observed  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
urine  in  any  case  to  fall  below  1011,  or  to  pass 
much  above  1030  ; in  other  cases,  but  certainly  not 
with  constancy,  nor,  in  my  experience,  in  any  very 
large  proportion  of  the  cases,  the  peculiar  reactions 
of  the  bihary  colouring  matters  were  detected. 

No  deficiency  of  any  of  the  nonnal  constituents 
of  the  urine  has  been  observed  by  me  in  any  single 
instance  (putting  apart,  of  com’se,  those  cases  in 
which  there  was  a total  or  partial  suppression  of 
this  secretion).  Urea  has  been  detected  m abun- 
dance by  the  usual  reaction  ■with  nitric  acid  hi 
numerous  cases.  Numerous  small  cyluiders  of 
fibriue,  with  casts  of  tubides  and  detached  epithehal 
cells,  have  been  not  uufrequently  detected  by  micro- 
scopic examination. 

The  various  and  apparently  opposite  conditions 
of  the  urinary  secretion  just  enumerated  may,  I 
think,  be,  generally  speaking,  referred  to  definite 
conditions  and  to  different  forms  and  stages  of  the 
febrhe  disease,  with  which,  as  it  appears  to  me,  they 
were  associated  not  without  a certain  uniformity, 
nor  without  a relation  by  no  means  unmtelhgible  to 
the  physiological  pathologist. 
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Siipprefision  of  urine. — Partial  or  complete  sup- 
pression of  urine  has  not  fallen  under  my  observa- 
tion except  in  connexion  with  the  algid  condition, 
whether  we  regard  it  as  a form  or  as  a stage  ot 
the  disease.  In  cases  presenting  the  well-marked 
characteristics  of  the  algid  state  more  or  less  com- 
plete suppression  of  urine  was  usually  observable 
on  the  patient’s  admission  into  hospital,  and  while 
life  lasted.  In  fatal  cases  it  was  veiy  common  to 
find  a small  quantity  of  straw  or  amber-coloured 
urine  in  the  bladder.  If  reaction  to  any  extent 
became  establislied  after  the  patient’s  admission  to 
hosy^ital,  urine  wius  agiiin  secreted  in  variable  quan- 
tity, and  was  passed  usually  voluntarily,  occasion- 
ally involuntarily ; and,  in  a few  instances,  the 
introduction  of  tlie  catheter  Wiis  required  for  its 
removal. 

Partial  or  complete  8U])pression  ol  urine  in  such 
cases  seemed  to  stand  in  very  intelligible  relation 
with  the  generally  depressed  condition  ot  the  vitsd 
j)owers,  and  the  sUignation  of  the  cii-culation  more 
especially,  and  was  only  one  ot  several  similar 
states  of  suspended  action  in  the  sysU'in.  In  a 
few  instances  albumen  was  tound  in  the  urine  in 
connexion  with  this  depressed  coiulition  ot  the 
circulation.  Thus  in  one  instance,  with  the  ther- 
mometer at  9C°,  the  pulse  was  observed  to  be  108, 
and  two  ounces  of  urine,  specific  gravity  1029, 
when  coagulated  by  heat,  were  tound  to  contain 
39  grains  of  albumen.  This,  however,  was  one 
of  the  S(?/m'-algid  cases,  in  which  reaction  subse- 
quently took  place,  for  in  two  days  afterwards  the 
pulse  rose  to  140,  and  the  thermometer  in  the  axilla 
gave  a pyrexial  temperature  of  102°  Fahrenheit, 
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wliile  two  ounces  of  urine,  witli  a specific  gravity 
of  1016,  gave  now  l)ut  10  grains  of  albumen. 

On  referring  to  the  results  of  the  post-mortem 
examinations  in  yellow  fever  cases,  it  will  be  fomid 
that  congestion  of  the  kidneys,  in  common  with  most 
other  mternal  organs,  was  sufficiently  often  obser\'e(L 
Albuminuria  under  these  circumstances  must  be  re- 
garded as  only  of  the  passive  kind,  and  the  result 
of  a forced  ehmination  through  the  urinary  tubules 
by  the  vis  a tergo  of  congestion  in  the  parenchyma 
of  the  organs. 

Urine  with  excreta  in  excess.  — This  class  of 
phenomena,  according  to  the  results  of  my  obser- 
vations, stood  in  chrect  connexion  Avith  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  pyrexial  state.  Urine,  with  high 
specific  gravity,  1025 — 30,  and  intensely  acid  reac- 
tion, straAv,  fawn-coloured,  or  brownish-red,  and 
with  more  or  less  abimdant  deposit  of  variously 
coloured  lithates,  constantly  attended  the  AveU- 
marked  pyrexia  of  the  sthenic  cases.  It  was  like- 
wise observed,  but  not  so  commonly,  in  coimexiou 
Avith  the  hasmorrhagic  form. 

The  relation  of  these  phenomena  to  increased 
tissue-metamorphosis  Avith  calor  mordax  of  skin, 
quick  pulse,  and  elevated  thermometer  Avas  quite 
as  marked,  and  as  readily  observable  in  the  pp’exia 
of  the  yeUoAv  fever  as  in  that  of  other  febrile  states, 
and  manifestly  depended  on  the  same  causes.  Li- 
creased  tissue-metamorphosis  Avas  progressing  in  the 
system,  and  its  outward  manifestations,  constitutmg 
the  elements  of  a true  pp’exial  state,  Avere  easily 
cognisable  on  search.  This,  it  appears  to  me,  is 
beyond  question  the  true  pathological  connexion  or 
relation  of  these  phenomena. 
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Albuminous  excretion  by  kidneys. — Albumen  was 
found  in  tlie  urine  in  the  following  orders  of  asso- 
ciation : — 

{a.)  As  the  only  abnormal  element,  and  with  or 
without  other  blood  elements  ; 

[b.)  In  company  with  abundant  deposits  of  lithates, 
with  or  without  co-existing  deposits  of  purpurine  or 
other  colouring  matter  in  excess ; 

(c.)  In  connexion  with  biliary  colouring  matter, 
the  i)resence  of  which  was  shown  by  the  usual  re- 
agents. 

((/.)  Ill  connexion  with  pyrexial  states ; and 
(e.)  In  connexion  with  ajiyrexial  states. 

The  quantity  of  albumen  was  sometimes  very  con- 
siderable, as  much  as  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  of 
urine  in  some  instances.  In  •some  ca.ses  it  was  a 
persistent  condition  for  many  day.s  ; in  others  the 
quantity  of  albumen  decreased  rapidly,  and  finally 
disappeared.  In  one  instance,  the  quantity  fell  in 
three  days  from  about  twenty  grains  to  the  ounce  to 
about  half  a grain.  Its  relation  to,  and  connexion 
with,  a highly  congested  state  of  the  kidneys  was 
very  obvious  ; I am,  therefore,  dis])osed  to  regard  it 
as  a manifest  result  of  the  ])assive  congestion  of  the 
organs  so  constantly  found  in  our  post-mortem  ex- 
aminations ; if  viewed  as  such,  it  loses  any  s])ecial 
significance  in  relation  to  the  peculiar  type  of  febrile 
action,  of  which  it  was,  in  fact,  an  accidental  and  not 
a nece.ssary  concomitant,  though  it  may  be  said  not 
an  infrequent  one.  It  certainly  had  no  relation  to 
any  condition  of  degeneration  of  the  parenchyma 
of  the  organ,  for  none  such  wiis,  as  a rule  almost 
absolute,  ever  found  to  be  present ; and  it  was 
usually  associated  with  a high  s})ecific  gravity  of  the 
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urine,  indicating  and  dependent  on  the  continued 
excretion  of  the  normal  elements  in  at  least  a normal 
amount. 

Excretion  of  colouring  matter  having  tJte  usual 
biliary  reaction.  — This  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able of  the  phenomena  presented  in  the  urhiaiy 
secretions.  It  was  neither  a constant  nor  a very 
general  condition  ; but  yet  it  has  been  sufficiently 
often  observed.  It  was  found  in  connexion  both 
with  pyrexial  and  with  apyrexial  states,  with  and 
Avithout  deposits  of  lithates  and  colouring  matter,  and 
with  or  without  albuminous  excretioiLS,  as  already 
noticed.  The  nitric  acid  test  Avas  that  most  com- 
monly employed.  It  gave  the  usual  appearance  of 
iridescence,  Avith  finally  the  production  of  the  dark 
olive  green  tint.  With  other  reagents  corresponding 
results  were  obtained. 

Parotitis.  — This  affection  has  been  noticed  in 
several  epidemics  of  yellow  fever ; it  was  amongst 
the  most  constant  of  the  afiections  presented  duiing 
the  course  of  the  yellow  fever  cases  in  the  Lisbon 
epidemic  ; it  was  presented  in  some  instances  singly 
in  one  parotid  region ; in  others  it  attacked  both 
sides.  The  amount  of  inflammatory  action  varied  a 
good  deal ; in  many  instances  it  was  limited  in 
extent ; the  heat,  redness,  pam,  and  swelling  were 
moderate  in  amount,  and  caused  the  patient  but 
little  suffering : in  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  a 
very  violent  inflammation  attacked  one  or  both 
parotid  regions,  Avhich  became  enormously  swollen, 
reaching  occasionally  the  size  of  a large  fist  on  either 
aspect  of  the  face,  rendering  it  impossible  for  the 
patient  to  open  his  mouth  for  days,  and  ending  in 
profuse  and  exhausting  suppimation,  or  leading  to 
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the  sufibcatiou  of  the  unfortunate  patient  from  the 
pressure  of  the  inilamed  mass  on  the  parts  witliin 
the  fauces. 

Leeching,  with  cooling  applications,  poultices,  and 
the  lancet,  or  the  spontaneous  opening  of  the  swell- 
ing, gave  various  relief  in  different  cases.  In  some 
instances  a bloody  sanious  matter  was  evacuated  ; in 
others,  the  parotidean  swelling  was  the  seat  of  no 
inconsiderable  hiemorrhagic  oozing.  It  not  unfre- 
quently  liajipened  in  these  cases  that  the  exteinal 
auditory  meatus  was  tlie  source  from  whicli  blood 
escaped  ; and  I may  here  remark  that  I liave  not 
myself  witnessed  any  other  form  of  lia}morrhage 
from  the  ears,  though  I do  not  by  any  means  desire 
to  express  a doubt  of  tlie  possibility  of  such  a hajinor- 
rhage  independent  of  parotitis,  instances  of  which 
have  been  reported  to  me.  Such  an  occurrence  is  so 
far  probable  that  it  is  fully  paralleled  by  the  lucmor- 
rhages  from  the  eyes  and  other  quarters  not  com- 
monly the  seat  of  exudation  of  blood. 

With  the  exception  of  the  inflammatory  processes 
developed  in  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the  extremities 
as  the  result  of  excessive  vesicative  action,  and  some- 
times leading  to  gangrenous  destruction  of  the  super- 
ficial parts,  as  elsewhere  noticed,  I have  no  other 
instances  of  secondary  inflammatory  action  to  record 
in  yellow  fever  cases. 

/l?^  ejfiorescent  ra^^h  has  been  described  by  some 
obseiwers  as  making  its  appearance  on  the  chest,  and 
gradually  extending  over  the  abdomen  and  arms. 
On  fine,  delicate  skins,  rose-c'oloured  spots  have  been 
remarked  ; but  most  of  these  appearances  seem  due  to 
such  causes  as  mosquito  bites,  which  eventually 
become  hemorrhagic  points  ; these  must  not  be  con- 
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founded  with  the  puipuric  spots  and  patches  already 
described  in  connexion  with  the  algid  form. 

Bloody  furuncles  have  l3cen  found  to  ocxur  in  some 
epidemics,  and  seem  to  be  regarded  as  sequelae  of 
the  disease.  They  are  found  upon  the  wrLsts,  over 
the  metacai'pal  bones,  along  the  front  of  the  legs, 
below  the  scapulae  and  over  the  hips,  in  the  parotid 
region,  and  on  the  forehead  and  lips.  They  are 
said  to  occur  in  close  proximity  to  the  smaller 
arterial  trunks  ; they  become  tender  and  acuminated, 
and,  if  opened,  discharge  a curdy  and  watery  sanies. 
These  furunculi  occasionally  communicate  with  a 
deeper  inflammation,  leading  to  abscess  with  subse- 
quently infiltration  of  pus  and  blood,  and  occasionally 
gangrene  of  the  parts  engaged.  Dr.  Blair  speaks  of 
the  possibihty  of  the  occurrence  of  similar  furuncular 
action  in  internal  organs  ; but,  except  in  the  kidney, 
he  does  not  appear  to  have  actually  met  with  any 
analogous  state.  I have  not  observed  any  such  con- 
ditions in  my  numerous  examinations. 


TREATMENT. 

The  treatment  of  the  several  forms  of  yellow 
fever  resolves  itself  into  the  use  of  stimulants, 
counter-irritants,  pimgatives,  including  croton  oil, 
and  the  employment  of  special  remedies,  such  as 
quinine,  bark,  iron,  &c.  Blisters  to  the  nucha, 
epigastrium,  insides  of  the  thighs,  calves  of  the  legs, 
and  dorsum  of  the  feet  have  been  constantly  em- 
ployed. Blisters  to  the  nucha  are  of  use  in  reheving 
the  headache  and  other  symptoms  referrible  to  the 
head.  Vesication  of  the  epigastric  region  frequently 
produces  marked  relief  of  the  epigastric  pain,  and  of 
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the  symptoms  before  mentioned  under  the  term 
“ epigastric  anxiety.”  Blistering  to  the  thighs  and 
calves  of  the  legs  is  employed  as  a means  of  stimula- 
tion in  cases  with  much  collapse  and  sinking.  The 
application  of  mustard  poultices  is  a popular  remedy 
much  in  use,  and  as  the  reaction  is  low,  the  effect  of 
their  apphcation  is  not  felt  at  the  time  ; they  are 
thus  often  allowed  to  remain  on  for  protracted 
periods,  with  the  effect  of  inducing  very  severe  and 
extensive  vesication  in  the  parts  after  reaction  has 
taken  place. 

I have  seen  a condition  ap|)roaching  to  gangrene, 
occLijiying  an  extensive  surface  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  aspects  of  both  legs  in  such  cases,  and  like- 
wise of  the  dorsum  of  the  feet  in  others,  as  the  result 
of  incautiously  protracted  vesications.  The  amount 
of  suffering  thus  inflicted  on  {latients  is  often  most 
severe  and  shocking. 

Frictions  to  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  legs  with 
various  medicinal  substances  were  in  common  use  in 
the  Lisbon  epidemic  ; the  tincture  and  ilecoction  of 
bark  were  frequently  thus  used.  Frictions  with  cam- 
phorated spirit  were  also  much  employed.  Amongst 
the  stimulants  most  constantly  in  use  were  wine, 
brandy,  ammonia,  and  ether,  all  liberally  exhibited 
as  the  urgency  of  the  case  reipiired.  A wine  of 
strong  body,  and  with  a considerable  per-centage  of 
alcohol,  was  much  employed  in  hospital  practice  ; it 
was  that  known  as  “ Lavradio.”  It  was  of  the  colour 
of  deep-bodied  port,  but  combined  with  the  port 
flavour  somewhat  of  that  of  the  claret  grape  ; it  was 
a sound,  strong-bodied,  full-flavoured,  and  rich  wine. 
I have  seen  it  exhibited  to  the  extent  of  twelve 
ounces  per  diem.  In  many  cases  I would  have 
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myself  employed  wine,  brandy,  and  other  stimulants 
with  still  greater  freedom,  but  the  general  opinion 
was  rather  against  unlimited  stimulation  ; and  it  was 
likewise  said  to  have  been  shown  by  experience  to 
be  ineffectual  when  the  more  moderate  use  of  such 
measures  failed  to  produce  reaction.  I am  not  in- 
disposed to  regard  this  opinion  as  well  founded. 

Use  of  bark,  quinine,  ^'C.  — Decoctions  of  bark 
were  constantly  in  use,  with  or  without  ammonia  or 
other  stimulants. 

Quinine  has  been  much  employed ; it  is  ased  both 
by  the  mouth  and  anus.  Given  by  the  mouth  it  may 
be  prescribed  in  large  doses,  and  in  small  doses  it  is 
used  at  the  outset  of  the  disease,  and  in  all  stages  up 
to  the  last.  In  the  form  of  enema  I have  seen  it 
administered  to  the  extent  of  seventy-two  grains, 
divided  into  four  clysters,  one  of  which  was  given 
every  sixth  hour.  , 

From  my  experience  of  this  medicine,  as  adminis- 
tered in  the  epidemic  we  are  now  speaking  of,  I am 
far  from  being  disposed  to  regard  it  as  a ding  upon 
which  any  rehance  can  be  placed  when  exhiliited 
during  the  course  of  the  disease.  The  indications 
for  its  use  as  an  antiperiodic  are  not  veiy  clearly 
manifested,  and  its  tonic  action  is  too  slow  in  a class 
of  cases  in  Avhich  prompt  support  to  the  system  and 
immediate  stimulation  are  often  so  urgently  called 
for.  But,  as  well  observed  by  Dr.  Aitkeu,  “ Testi- 
mony of  the  most  undoubted  kind  has  been  adduced 
of  the  prophylactic  influence  of  bai'k  or  quinine  dur- 
ing service  in  unhealthy  countries  ; and  nowhere 
more  unequivocally  than  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
by  Drs.  Bryson  and  Baillie.”  As  a prophylactic, 
quinine  may  be  administered  in  from  three  to  ten 
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grain  doses  once  or  twice  daily.  Wine  constitutes  a 
good  vehicle  for  its  exhibition  ; and  its  use  should  be 
continued  for  two  or  three  weeks,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  perchloride  of  iron  is  employed  as  an  internal 
remedy  in  doses  of  from  three  to  six  grains,  two, 
three,  four,  or  more  times  in  the  day,  and  in  some 
cases  at  least  with  apparently  gootl  residts  in  arrest- 
ing the  hmmorrhagic  tendency.  Chromic  acitl,  in 
doses  of  from  three  to  six  grains,  may  also  be  used 
internally  with  the  same  view  ; but,  in  my  opinion,  it 
has  not  proved  so  effective  a remedy  as  the  perchlo- 
ride of  iron. 

An  abortive  ])lan  of  treatment  is  much  in  vogue 
Avith  some  ])ractitioiiers,  the  object  being  to  cut 
short  the  disea.se  if  imssible.  With  this  intent 
twenty  grains  of  calomel  are  administered  at  once, 
Avith  tAventy-fonr  grains  of  fpiiuine.  This  is  fol- 
loAved  by  two  drachms  of  carbonate  of  magnesia 
Avith  tAvo  ounces  of  sulj)hate  of  magrjcsia,  in 
eight  ounces  of  ])ep|)ermiiit  Avater.  (Dr.  Blair.) 
These  doses  are  rc})eated  at  intervals  of  trom  four 
to  .“^ix  hours  : one  dose  is  said  generally  to  be  sufli- 
eient ; but  four  doses  have  been  atlministered  before 
the  desired  result  Avas  produceil,  and  Avithout  the 
induction  of  cinchonism.  “ When  a state  of 
apyrexia  is  induced,  the  end  is  attained;  but  if  the 
urine  has  become  coagnlable,  or  the  e[)ithelinm  of 
the  tongue  has  begun  to  be  shed,  it  is  of  no  use 
pushing  the  ‘ aborting  doses  ’ further.”  (Aitken, 
Blair.)  I haA'c  myself  no  experience  of  this  plan  ot 
treatment ; but  I consider  it  as  one  not  free  from 
danger,  unless  in  cautions  hands.  Dr.  Copland 
and  others  s]ieak  highly  of  the  use  of  turjAentine  in 
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draclim  dosc.s  by  tlie  mouth,  or  half-ounce  doses  in 
tlie  form  of  injection  per  anum.  From  the  well- 
known  styptic  properties  of  this  drug  its  ase  is 
rationally  indicated,  and  it  comes  under  the  same 
category  as  perchloride  of  iron. 

Dr.  Blair  recommends  the  use  of  powdered  gum 
arabic  (three  drachms  to  six  ounces  of  cold  water,  in 
table-spoon  doses  every  two  hours,  or  oftener)  when 
the  epithebum  of  the  tongue  is  abraded.  Cold  affu- 
sion is  spoken  of  by  Bancroft,  with  a view  to  alle- 
viate the  sense  of  burning  heat  so  often  urgently 
complained  of.  Iced  drinks  may  be  given  with  a 
hke  mtent.  The  wet  sheet  is  lauded  by  others,  and 
as  a means  of  supplyuig  moisture  to  the  system 
when  the  stomach  has  ceased  to  be  an  absorbing 
viscus.  Some  authors  seem  to  recognise  a supple- 
mentary action  in  the  skin,  by  which  it  absorbs 
water,  and  thus  aids  in  reducing  the  crasis  of  the 
blood. 

Morphine,  creosote,  and  hydrocyanic  acid  may  be 
used  to  ahay  the  nervous  excitement  and  the  iriita- 
tion  of  the  stomach.  The  first  of  these  drugs  must 
be  given  with  caution,  as  yehow  fever  seems  to 
exercise  some  predisposition  on  the  system  whereby 
it  is  rendered  more  sensitive  to  narcotics.  When 
the  urine  is  not  albuminous  morpliia  is  said  to  be 
better  borne.  Dr.  Blau*  considers  one-foin’th  of  a 
grain  of  the  acetate  of  moiphia  a maximum  dose  in 
the  twenty-four  hours  for  an  adult. 

Mild  and  bland  food  must  be  cai'efully  admin- 
istered to  support  the  patient’s  strength,  and  stimu- 
lants with  a liberal  but  judicious  hand.  Effervescing 
wines  are  often  grateful  and  refreshing  to  the 
patient. 
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The  following  valuable  conclusions  are  given  by 
Dr.  J.  R.  Martin  : — “ The  most  speedy  means  of 
prevention,  in  respect  to  towns  and  garrisons,  will 
always  be  found  in  the  removal  of  both  the  sick 
and  the  healthy  to  a locality  where  the  temperature 
is  sufliciently  low,  such  as  a neighbouring  elevated 
range,  or  dry  well-ventilated  ground  ; the  next  most 
ready  means  is  segregation. 

“ Whenever  fever  makes  its  appearance  on  board 
ship,  she  should  at  once  proceed  to  se«%  and  into  the 
coolest  atmosphere  within  reach. 

“ The  most  immediate  measures  of  j)revention 
slu)uld  be  to  obviate  direct  solar  exposure,  to  pre- 
vent fatigue,  and  excesses  in  the  use  of  spirituous  and 
fermented  li(juors. 

“ Seamen  should  be  kej)t  as  remote  from  un- 
healthy coasts  as  is  consistent  with  duty,  anchoring 
some  miles  out  to  sea,  during  the  night  especially. 

“ Duty  in  boats  should  be  conducted  during  the 
mornings  and  evenings,  avoiding  alike  the  noon-day 
heats  and  the  deadly  emanations  from  the  shores 
common  to  the  night.  When  men  are  landeil,  a 
carefully  selected  encampment  should  be  chosen  on 
high- and  dry  ground. 

“ Meals  should  be  regularly  .served  and  carefully 
cooked,  and  no  more  spirit  ration  should  be  i.ssued 
than  is  customary.  Coflee  should  be  given  early  in 
the  morning  as  a habit,  and  alter  unusual  fatigue, 
cold,  wet,  or  mental  depression  ; and  labour  ought 
not  to  commence  until  cofl'ee  has  been  taken. 

“ Holds  of  ships  should  not  be  cleansed  on  the 
spot  where  the  fever  has  originated,  or  during  its 
prevalence,  but  should  be  deferred  till  the  arrival 
of  the  vessel  in  a cold  latitude. 
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“ Green  wood  should  not  be  placed  on  board  ship 
in  hot  climates  ; it  ought  to  be  ‘ barked  ’ and  partly 
charred,” 

With  respect  to  quarantine  regulations,  this  Is 
hardly  the  place  to  enter  on  the  subject ; but  I may 
briefly  state  my  own  conviction  that,  as  ordinarily 
carried  out,  they  are  of  little  or  no  effect  in  prevent- 
ing the  spread  of  the  disease. 
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PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  THE  YELLOW  FEVER  OF 

LISBON  (1867). 

I SHALL  here  cousider  in  anatomical  order  the  varioiw 
lesions  observed  in  fatal  cases  of  yellow  fever  during  the 
epidemic  at  Lisbon.  It  may  be  useful  to  give  them  in 
eaienso,  in  this  place,  as  full  records  of  the  pathological 
anatomy  of  the  disease  are  not  readily  available. 

EXTERNAL  APPEARANCES. 

Generally  speaking,  the  body  was  well  nourished,  the 
muscular  structures  were  well  developed,  and  there  was 
commonly  more  or  less  abundant  deposit  of  adipose  tissue, 
which  gave  full  and  rounded  proportions  to  the  trunk  and 
extremities.  Instances  of  remarkable  obesity  W’ere  by  no 
means  uncommon,  more  especially  in  females,  in  whom  it 
was  sometimes  extreme.  I think  the  case  No.  12,  Table 
II.  p.  53,  Parliamentary  Keport,  wjis  the  most  exaggerated 
example  of  superficial,  interstitial,  and  internal  adipose  ac- 
cumulation that  I have  ever  examined.  The  masses  of  fat 
deposited  between  the  layers  of  abdominal  muscles,  for 
instance,  and  in  the  mesentery,  and  on  the  posterior  wall 
of  the  abdomen  were  several  inches  (2  or  3 inches)  in  thick- 
ness, and  far  surpassed  anything  of  a similar  kind  I have 
ever  witnessed. 

Examples  of  an  opposite  condition,  or  that  of  emaciation, 
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wasting,  and  ill-nourislied  frame,  were  very  rare  indeed, 
and  I can  call  to  mind  but  a very  few  instances  of  anything 
like  considerable  wasting  of  tbe  tissues. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  mean  age  of  those 
attacked  with  yellow  fever  was  about  3.3  for  both  males 
and  females.  This  represents  the  prime  of  life,  of  vigour, 
and  of  physical  development  of  the  various  organs,  parts, 
and  tissues.  It  was  therefore  with  the  bodies  of  persons 
struck  down  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  by  a disease  that 
causes  no  wasting  or  emaciation,  for  its  course  is  too  rapid, 
that  we  had  to  deal  in  the  post-mortem  room. 

Other  corroborative  observations  are  not  wanting,  to 
warrant  the  statement  that  the  Portuguese  race  is  well 
developed  and  well  nourished. 

Eigor  mortis  was  well  developed  and  persistent  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  The  muscular  masses  were  thrown 
prominently  into  relief  on  various  parts  of  the  trunk  and 
extremities.  The  trapezius,  deltoid,  pectorals,  bicep.s,  and 
the  flexors  and  extensors  of  the  forearm  and  hand  were 
thrown  up  in  rigid  elevations.  The  hands  were  in  the 
majority  of  instances  flrmly  closed. 

The  recti,  vasti,  and  gastrocnemii  in  the  lower  extre- 
mities were  boldly  deflned,  and  could  be  traced  through  a 
large  part  of  their  extent  and  attachments.  The  numerous 
muscular  markings  about  the  knee  were  well  defined.  The 
contraction  of  the  muscles  was  persistent  and  imiform. 
Cadaveric  movements  have  not  been  obseiwed  to  occur  a^ 
far  as  I am  aware,  I have  not  myself  witnessed,  nor  have 
I heard  mention,  of  any  such  movements.  Irritability  of 
the  muscular  fibres  usually  remained  at  the  period  of  post- 
mortem examination  (average  10  to  12  hours  p.m.)  to  a 
considerable  extent.  A cross  section  made  into  the  recti 
or  vasti  muscles  in  the  thigh  was  followed  by  retraction  of 
the  opposed  surfaces  to  the  extent  of  1 or  2 inches.  Similar 
retractions  were  observable  in  sections  of  almost  all  the 
other  muscles. 

The  feet  were  contracted  and  turned  in : the  heel  was 
raised  by  the  tendo  Achillis ; the  dorsum  of  the  foot  was 
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arched  by  the  plantar  muscles,  while  the  outer  edge  in- 
clined inwards,  and  the  plantar  surfaces  looked  towards 
each  other. 

The  post-mortem  examinations  were  made  in  the 
spacious,  cool,  and  well-ventilated  “ Salle  des  Dissections  ” 
of  the  Medico-Chinirgical  School  of  Lisbon,  attached  to  the 
great  hospital  of  St.  Jose.  The  temperature  of  this  room 
was  seldom  above  50°  to  55°  Fahrenheit.  The  examinations 
were  made  at  various  intervals  after  death  ; sometimes  after 
the  lapse  of  only  a few  hours  (3  to  4 hours) ; at  other  times 
12  to  16  hours  had  elapsed.  An  average  of  10  hours  may 
be  stated  os  the  time  after  death  at  which  the  most  of  my 
investigations  were  made. 

There  was  nothing  in  the  conditions  to  which  the  bodies 
were  exposed  alter  death,  and  before  post-mortem  exami- 
nation, to  promote  an  uniis\ially  eaily  decomposition,  and 
except  in  the  instances  to  be  subsecjuently  specified,  no  in- 
stance of  remarkably  advanced  decomposition  wtxs  observed. 

Generally  speaking,  the  cooling  of  the  surfaces  and  of 
the  internal  parts  took  j>lace  gradually,  ami  without  any 
remarkable  difference  from  the  ordinary  {)rocess  of  lower- 
ing of  the  temperature  of  dead  bodies.  I have  seen  no 
instance  of  elevation  of  temj)erature  post  mortem,  in  the 
algid  cases,  nor  am  1 aware  that  any  such  elevation  has 
been  determined.  It  is  <juite  ])ossible,  however;  and  in 
such  cases  as  those  already  cited,  with  the  thermometer  in 
the  axilla  at  96°  Fahrenheit  during  life,  and  probably  far 
lower  in  the  extremities,  which  were  sensibly  cold  to  the 
touch,  it  is  even  likely  that  for  a short  i>eriod  after  death 
some  increase  of  temperature  would  have  been  observed. 
I shall  presently  allude  to  some  remarkable  cases  of  con- 
tinued warmth  of  the  body  for  16  hours  and  upwards  after 
death. 

Genevat  Appearance  and  Coloration  of  the  Surface. — 
The  yellow  fever  cases  assumed  a pecxdiar  cachet,  and  a 
special  physiognomy  of  a very  marked  character,  which 
once  seized  is  never  forgotten,  though  like  many  other 
striking  phenomena,  by  no  means  readily  admitting  of 
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being  well  conveyed  in  words.  Indeed  the  physiognomy 
of  the  cases  after  death  was  nearly  as  characteristic  as  that 
presented  during  life.  It  wanted  certainly  that  marked 
and  .striking  feature  of  anxiety  and  appreliension,  arvx\AU 
{qjigastrique,  already  alluded  to.  This  was  often  replaced 
in  the  dead  subject  by  a calm,  placid,  and  even  pleasing 
expression  of  certain  features,  contrasting  ill  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  bloody  exudation  and  hsernorrhagic  staining  on 
other  parts. 

The  surface  was  generally,  I may  .say  invariably,  coloured 
of  a more  or  less  deep  or  light  yellowish  tint,  in  some  part 
of  its  extent  more  or  less  limited,  as  the  case  might  be. 
I believe  that  I have  not  witnessed  a single  instance  of  the 
total  absence  of  yellow  coloration  post  mortem  from  all 
and  every  part  of  the  surface,  in  any  case  entitled  to  be 
considered  as  an  example  of  true  yellow  fever. 

The  yellow  coloration  was  observed  in  the  conjunctivae 
(invariably);  on  the  parts  naturally  the  fairest  and 
whitest ; the  cheeks,  neck,  breast,  abdomen,  anterior 
surface  of  the  arms  and  thighs.  In  some  rare  instances 
the  yellow  coloration  seemed  general  over  the  whole  surface, 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  on  the  hands  and  on  the  feet. 

The  tint  varied  a good  deal ; it  was  sometimes  a light, 
faint,  sometimes  a rich  canary  or  gamboge  colour,  some- 
times of  a deeper  yellow  with  a more  dusky  hue,  and  less 
transparency  of  both  colour  and  integuments.  Sometimes 
it  approached  to  a tawny  yellow.  Not  infrequently  the 
effect  of  the  yellow  colour  was  modified  a good  deal  by 
the  intermixture  of  minute  cutaneous  capillarity,  which 
gave  a kind  of  mottled  effect  from  the  results  of  admixture 
of  yellow  surface  with  minute  reddish  or  purj3lish  spots. 

Most  commonly  the  posterior  parts  of  the  neck,  trunk, 
and  extremitie.s,  presented  more  or  less  of  livid  bluish  red 
or  purplish  discoloration.  This  was  often  observable  in 
the  more  exposed  parts  of  the  hairy  scalp,  at  the  border  of 
the  forehead,  at  the  angles  of  the  jaws,  and  in  the  line  of 
the  whiskers.  It  sometimes  advanced  even  upon  the  malar 
bones.  On  the  lower  third  of  the  forearm,  the  wilst,  and 
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the  entire  hand  and  fingers,  the  coloration  was  usually  of 
a more  or  less  livid  bluish  tint.  It  was  commonly  the 
same  on  the  lower  third  of  the  leg,  sometimes  from  the 
knee  down,  on  the  ankle  and  on  the  foot.  In  extreme 
cases  the  hands  and  feet  were  dusky,  purplish  or  bluish 
red,  blue  predominating. 

Purpuric  spots  thickly  scattered  over  the  surface  were 
commonly  observable  in  that  class  of  cases  already  de^ 
scribed  under  the  term  algid.  They  were  unaltered  after 
death ; their  size  was  generally  from  a line  to  one  or  two 
lines  in  diameter.  Somewhat  larger  patches,  — purpuric 
patches, — were  occasionally  observable. 

A very  remarkable  feature  in  a physiological  a.s  well  as 
a pathological  point  of  view,  was  the  size  of  the  penis  and 
testicles,  in  a very  great  many  of  the  causes,  I woiild  say 
the  majority  of  them,  observed  by  me  in  the  p<ist  nmrtem 
rooms.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  the  penis  from  three 
to  four  indies  in  length,  and  sometimes  even  more,  and 
thick  in  proportion.  The  testicles  were  of  corresponding 
dimensions,  the  sac  of  the  .scrotum  large  and  lax,  and  the 
te.sticles  hung  low  down. 

The.se  organs  were  constantly  the  seat  of  intense  <lark 
livid  congestion  ; the  dorsal  veins  of  the  penis  and  the 
superficial  scrotal  veins  being  much  distended.  There  was 
apparently  in  many  instances  a .special  determination  of 
congestive  action  towards  the  genitals. 

I am  informed  (on  medical  authority)  that  a very  en- 
larged state  of  the  genitals  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon 
physiological  condition  amongst  the  population  in  question. 
This  is  a very  interesting  point,  by  no  means  sufficiently  well 
worked  out  as  yet,  but  undoubtedly  having  some  relation 
to  natural  or  acquired  physical  characteristics  of  race. 

I have  no  observations  of  a similar  kind  as  to  the  state 
of  corresponding  parts  in  females.  I am  not  aware  that 
any  such  observations  have  been  made  by  others. 

Yellow  coloration  sometimes  appeared  for  the  first  time 
after  death  in  the  algid  cases.  We  have  already,  in  the 
clinical  history  of  these  cases,  remarked  on  the  general 
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absence  of  yellow  coloration  during  life.  In  some  instances 
the  yellowness  was  slightly  apparent  a few  hours  Ijefore 
death  ; in  others,  and  the  gi-eat  majority  of  instances,  it  was 
not  evident  while  life  continued,  but  soon  after  death  it 
began  to  appear  in  the  conjunctivae,  and  gradually  spread 
to  the  surface. 

The  yellow  colour  did  not  obliterate  the  peculiar  phy- 
siognomy of  the  algid  cases,  which  Avas  still  recognisable 
after  death.  The  lips,  nose,  posterior  parts  of  the  trunk, 
the  hands  and  feet,  and  often  the  forearms  and  legs,  re- 
tained the  characteristic  semi-cyanotic  condition,  besides 
which,  the  purpuric  spots  were  everyAvhere  observable. 
These  j^henomena  combined  gave  a character  to  the  algid 
cases  recognisable  after  death  almost  as  readily  as  during 
life. 

Several  states  of  the  cutaneous  sm-face  were  met  with, 
both  as  to  variety  and  intensity  of  coloration.  Among.st 
the  most  remarkable  was  that  observed  in  connection  with 
some  examples  of  the  haemorrhagic  form.  It  may  be 
denominated  haemorrhagic  staining  or  bloody  imbibition 
of  the  cutis.  The  colour  was  diffused  in  a uniform  deep 
bloody  purplish-red  tint  through  large  surfaces  of  the  inte- 
gument. It  was  not  merely  subcutaneous  extravasation, 
but  an  actual  coloration  and  staining  of  the  cutis,  from 
imbibition  of  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood.  It  occupied 
in  one  remarkable  instance  (Case  13,  Table  I.  p.  44,  Par- 
liamentary Report),  the  cheeks,  neck,  shoulders,  and  upper 
part  of  the  chest,  in  one  continuous  surface  of  colour. 
It  has  been  nearly  as  extensive  in  other  cases.  It  com- 
pletely obliterated  all  other  coloration  in  the  parts  affected, 
replacing  the  yellow  colour  Avhen  that  had  existed  during 
life,  as  was  the  case  in  several  instances.  This  haemor- 
rhagic staining  was  entirely  different  from  the  livid  appear- 
ance of  dependent  parts,  and  equally  so  from  the  semi- 
cyanotic  state  of  the  surface  found  in  the  algid  cases. 
It  was  obviously  the  result  of  extensive  subcutaneous 
haemorrhage,  with  extravasation  of  blood  in  an  excessively 
thin  and  uniform  stratum. 
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Hteinorrhagic  exudation  of  a more  distinct  kind  has  been 
observed,  post  mortem,  from  abraded  and  excoriated  surfaces 
and  from  the  surfaces  of  vesicated  parts.  It  has  been  ob- 
served from  excoriations  about  the  axill®  and  groins  (case 
of  extremely  obese  female.  No.  12,  Table  II.  p.  53,  Paidia- 
mentary  Report) ; not  infrequently  from  excoriations  about 
the  labia  pudendi.  Ve.sicated  surfaces  on  the  nucha,  epi- 
gastrium, thighs,  calves  of  the  leg.s,  dorsum  of  the  feet,  and 
other  parts  have  been  found  stained  with  haemorrhagic  exu- 
dations. Crangrenous  erysipelas  of  the  legs  has  been  found 
in  some  instances,  as  the  result  of  the  low  state  of  the 
.system,  or  more  probably,  of  the  long  continued  action  of 
vesicating  applications,  such  as  blisters,  mu.stard  poultices, 
&c.  Such  means  were  used  as  popidar  remedies  before  the 
patient’s  admission  to  hospital,  and  from  the  temporary  want 
of  power  in  the  system,  especially  in  the  algid  cases,  they 
produced  little  or  no  effect  till  reaction  was  somewhat 
established,  when  intense  inflammatory  proces.ses  were  set 
up,  followed  in  some  instances  by  gangrenous  destruction  of 
the  tis.sue.s. 

Signs  of  recent  liaMuorrhage  were  commonly  obsei^able 
about  the  nose  and  mouth,  with  bloody  sordes  on  the  teeth 
and  gums.  There  was  not  unfre«[uently  an  escape  of  some 
considerable  quantity  of  blood  from  the  no.se,  the  mouth, 
or  even  the  stoiu.aeh  after  death.  Ihe  lower  parks  of  the 
face  wei'e  commonly  smeai'cd  and  stained  with  dark  blood, 
and  the  objects  in  immediate  contact  with  the  body  were 
similarly  stained,  llammrrhagic  stains  have  likewise  l)een 
observable  abt)ut  the  eyelids  and  mejitus  of  the  ears,  also 
from  some  other  situations  which  gave  exit  to  blood,  as  it 
were,  accidentally. 

In  the  chiss  of  cases  last  alluded  to,  and  in  some  extremely 
rare  instances  of  advanced  decomposition,  the  superficial 
vessels  were  prominent  and  distinctly  observable  on  the 
surface.  The  small  veins  of  the  forehead  and  temples,  the 
superficial  jugulars,  and  some  of  the  smaller  veins  of  the 
neck  were  brought  into  view.  In  the  instances  of  ra- 
pid decomposition,  to  be  presently  noticed,  dark-coloiu'ed 
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arljorescent  veins  were  observaljle  on  various  j>arts  of  the 
surface,  neck,  chest,  arms,  abdomen,  and  thighs.  This 
peculiar  dark  colour,  resulting  from  decomposed  blood, 
and  which  contrasts  with  that  of  the  usual  blue  venous 
tint  of  distended  superficial  veins,  is  very  cliaracteristic ; 
and  in  the  instances  now  in  question,  caused  me  readily  to 
recognise  the  condition  as  similar  to  what  I had  already 
seen  and  described  in  connection  with  acute  gangrenous 
processes.* 

Evidences  of  Decomposition. — Evidences  of  advancing 
decomposition  were,  however,  generally  speaking,  very  rare 
at  the  period  at  which  our  examinations  were  made  (average, 
10  to  12  hours  after  death).  Even  the  usual  greenish 
coloration  of  the  abdominal  walls  wa.s  not  remarkably 
evident,  and  in  many  instances  was  certainly  altogether 
absent.  This  would  be  more  remarkable  but  for  the  absence 
of  similar  coloration  in  a great  many  instances,  at  least,  in 
the  parts  within  the  abdominal  cavity  usually  so  discoloured 
by  escape  of  biliary  colouring  matter  from  the  gall-bladder, 
viz.,  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  the  hepatic  flexiue  of 
the  colon,  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  peritoneum,  &c. 

Softening  and  detachment  of  the  cuticle  were  observed 
only  in  the  remarkable  instances,  of  acute  decomposition 
already  alluded  to.  See  Case  19,  Table  II.  p.  55,  Parlia- 
mentary Report.  The  body  was  still  warm  everywhere 
16  hours  after  death.  The  surface  of  the  thorax,  abdomen, 
neck,  and  parts  of  the  arms  and  face,  were  covered  ^vith 
prominent  very  dark  purplish  veins.  The  least  pressure  on 
any  part  of  the  surface  was  sufficient  to  detach  the  cuticle 
in  large  sheets,  leaving  a discoloiu’ed,  dark,  dirty  reddish 
surface  beneath.  A corresponding  amount  of  advanced 
decomposition  was  found  in  the  several  organs,  in  the  thorax 
and  abdomen. 

State  of  Superficial  Parts  on  Section. — The  subcu- 
taneous areolar  tissue,  the  muscles  and  connecting  tissues 
were  sometimes  found  engorged.  Slight  diffuse  hjemor- 
rhagic  exudations  were  observed  through  the  subcutaneous 

* See  Parliameutary  Report  (Blue  Book)  to  the  Miiiister-at-War  on  the 
Pathology  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in  the  Ea.st. 
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tissues.  Limited  patches  of  ecchymosis  were  likewise  pre- 
sented here  and  there.  This  escape  of  blood  by  extrava- 
sation into  the  superficial  parts  and  tissues  was.  confined 
to  the  class  of  cases  I have  denominated  htemorrhagic. 
Taking  the  cases  as  a whole,  I am  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
by  no  means  a common  kind  of  haemorrhage  : it  was  cer- 
tainly by  no  means  so  frequent  as  any  other  of  the  various 
forms  of  extravasation  of  blood.  Vascular  repletion  with- 
out actual  extravasation  was  more  usually  observed.  This 
was  evident  in  the  integuments,  in  the  subcutaneous 
tissues,  and  very  commonly  in  the  muscular  .structure, 
which  was  dark-coloured  and  congested  in  appearance. 

The  several  parts  both  internal  and  external  were  gene- 
rally found  to  have  preserved  their  natural  moisture. 

CKAMAI.  CAVITY. 

D\u'a  Mater.— YeWow  coloration  was  not  infrequently 
observable  in  the  dura  mater.  It  was  chiefly  on  the  outer 
surface  that  this  coloration  was  remarked.  Arborescent 
injection  with  punctiform  blood  spots  wa.s  occasionally 
found,  but  never,  in  my  examinations  at  least,  to  any  very 
remarkable  extent. 

The  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  were  sometimes  toui;d 
engorged.  This  was  especially  observable  in  the  great 
loniritudinal  and  the  lateral  sinuses.  It  was  far  from  a 
constant  or  even  general  condition,  and  existed  only  in  a 
minority  of  the  cases.  Kemarkable  engorgement  of  the 
vertebral  veins  was  found  in  some  one  or  two  instances. 

Arachnoid.  — The  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  pretty  fre- 
(piently  presented  some  slight  increase  in  the  quantity  of 
serum  effused.  The  membrane  itself  was  in  general  trans- 
parent and  free  from  alteration,  but  it  has  been  found 
opalescent  and  occasionally  smeared  with  blood.  In  no 
instance  that  I am  aware  of  has  any  lyraphy  exudation 
been  found  upon  the  arachnoid  surfaces. 

The  serous  effusion  has  varied  from  a couple  of  drachms 
to  as  many  ounces.  It  has  been  found  clear,  pale,  devoid 
of  any  appreciable  coloration,  yellow  or  otherwise,  and 
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also  in  other  (rare)  instances  more  or  less  tinged  with  blood. 
I have  not  found  it  distinctly  yellow  in  more  than  tw'o  or 
three  instances.  The  subarachnoid  spaces  have  not  infre- 
rjiiently  been  found  filled  with  clear  serum,  with  gelatinous 
and  opalescent  serosity  more  rarely,  and  in  some  few  in- 
stances only  with  extravasated  blood. 

Fia  Mater.  — General  congestion  of  the  surface  of  the 
hemispheres  to  a slight  extent  has  not  been  uncommon. 
Marked  vascular  injection  has  usually  been  only  partial, 
being  confined  to  one  hemisphere,  or  more  commonly  to  a 
part  only  of  the  surface  of  either  the  right  or  left.  Bloody 
effusion  on  the  surface  of  the  hemispheres  has  been  occa- 
sionally observed.  It  was  generally  confined  to  a small 
surface,  but  has  sometimes  been  found  in  more  than  one 
situation  upon  the  same  hemisphere.  The  posterior  parts 
of  both  hemispheres  were  sometimes  congested,  probably 
from  hypostatic  determination  of  blood. 

In  some  examples  of  the  haemorrhagic  fonn,  we  have  found 
the  subarachnoid  spaces  filled  with  effused  blood,  much 
bloody  serum  in  the  arachnoid  cavity,  and  the  surface  of 
both  hemispheres  and  of  the  cerebellum  deeply  congested. 
This,  however,  has  been  a comparatively  rare  condition. 

Cerebrum. — The  cerebral  substance  on  section  presented 
very  generally  a slight  amount  of  vascular  spotting,  con- 
stituting what,  to  avoid  periphrasis,  we  have  designated 
with  the  French  pathologists,  the  sable  condition.  Exces- 
sive development  of  this  condition  of  increased  vascularity 
of  the  cerebral  substance  has  been  witnessed  only  in  cases 
of  the  haemorrhagic  form.  I have  in  no  one  instance 
found  actual  haemorrhage  into  any  portion  of  the  cerebral 
substance. 

The  cerebral  substance  has  been  noted  in  some  one  or 
two  instances  as  slightly  dry.  Appreciable  changes  in  con- 
sistence either  as  to  hardness  or  softness  were  extremely 
uncommon,  if  they  existed  at  all.  I have  no  observation 
of  any  such  changes  beyond  that  just  mentioned. 

The  ventricles  contained  variable  amounts  of  serum ; 
sometimes  but  a drachm  of  clear  transparent  fluid.  In 
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rarer  instances  the  lateral  ventricles  were  filled  with  serum, 
and  in  some  few  cases  bloody  serum  was  found  in  them. 
The  choroid  plexuses  were  sometimes  found  congested; 
most  commonly  there  was  no  apparent  alteration  in  them. 
It  is  noted  in  one  instance  that  the  velum  interpositum 
was  congested ; but  uo  otheY  observation  confirmed  the 
idea  of  this  being  an  important  or  usual  change. 

Cerebellum.— (jenenil  superficial  congestion  was  not  un- 
common, but  no  marked  state  of  vascular  injection  was 
observed,  except  in  the  haemorrhagic  ca-ses  already  noticed. 

i^pinal  Curd  and  j\f end) runes. — Tlie  s])inal  canal  was 
not  generally  examined,  a few  complete  autopsies  having 
satisfied  us  that  there  were  usually  but  unimportant  patho- 
logical changes  to  be  met  with  in  this  situation. 

ISpinal  Meiabrunea. — Slight  general  congestion  of  the 
membranes  has  been  observetl,  but  to  an  unimportant  extent, 
except  in  cases  of  the  luernorrhagic  form.  In  these  latter 
intense  engorgement  of  the  vertebral  sinust*s  and  veins  has 
been  found,  with  markt'd  congestion  of  the  membram*s. 
Distinct  haunorrhagic  effusions  I have  not  observetl. 

Suhstun  r of  the  Tan/. slightly  .sable  condition  of 
the  cord  has  been  observed  on  horizontal  .sections  being 
made  in  the  hajiuorrhagic  form.  I have  not  noted  any 
varieties  as  to  ctmsistence  in  the  nervous  sub.stance  of  the 
cord. 

Well  marked  yellow  coloration  has  not  bi'en  found  in  the 
brain,  spinal  cord,  or  in  the  membranes,  except  in  the  cases 
already  specified  of  yellowness  of  the  dura  mater. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  anatomical  details  that  the 
cranial  and  vertebral  canals,  and  the  great  nervous  centres, 
participated  only  in  a secondary  degree  in  the  general 
haemorrhagic  lesion.  Even  when  profuse  in  almost  all 
other  situations,  it  was  but  moderate  in  amount  and  extent 
in  the  cerebral  and  spinal  cavities,  or  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord.  For  the  best  example  of  haemor- 
rhagic lesion  of  tlie  cord  and  its  membraxnes,  see  e.specially 
Case  6,  Table  II.  p.  51,  Parliamentary  Report. 

We  certainly  cannot  connect  in  any  way  the  leading 
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clinical  feature.s  of  the  disease  with  anatomico-pathological 
states  of  the  nervous  centres  and  their  appendages. 

It  may  be  safely  stated  that  there  has  been  an  entire 
absence  of  evidence  of  inflammatory  lesion  in  the  brain 
and  cord,  and  their  membranes.  The  congestion  present 
cannot  be  taken  in  proof  of  the  existence  of  any  such 
lesion.  This  condition  (vascular  injection)  was,  when  Ijest 
marked,  always  that  of  congestive  engorgement  rather 
than  of  active  hypersemia.  In  the  cerebral  substance  it- 
self and  in  that  of  the  cord,  there  was  a complete  and  in- 
variable absence  of  any  alteration  of  colour,  of  consistence, 
or  of  any  other  physical  condition  which  could  lead  to  the 
supposition  that  it  was  the  result  of  inflammatory  action. 

The  symptoms  of  cerebral  excitement  during  life,  when 
present,  and  they  were  far  from  constant,  were,  as  already 
fully  considered,  not  those  of  inflammatory  le.sions.  There 
was  likewise  a want  of  correspondence  and  vmiformity  of 
result  between  the  symj)toms  of  cerebral  excitement  ob- 
served during  life  and  the  states  of  the  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes found  post  mortem. 

THORACIC  CAVITY. 

Lungs  — Parenchyma.  — With  but  few  exceptions 
congestion  pf  the  pulmonic  substance  was  observable  in  one 
or  both  lungs,  on  the  anterior  or  on  the  posterior  aspect, 
and  in  a quantity  varying  from  that  of  a single  limited 
space  in  one  lobe  to  the  complete  haemorrhagic  engorge- 
ment of  the  entire  pulmonary  parenchyma  in  both  organs. 

The  ordinary  hypostatic  congestion  no  doubt  formed  the 
basis  of  the  condition  in  many  instances,  and  was  probably 
in  some  the  only  state  present.  Greneral  engorgement  of 
the  anterior  parts  was,  however,  very  often  observable.  In 
many  cases  the  lungs  collapsed  but  little;  when  the  thorax 
was  ojiened  the  fingers  broke  through  the  pulmonic  sub- 
stance readily,  giving  exit  to  a quantity  of  blackish  blood 
mixed  with  air.  This  was  the  most  common  condition, 
but  yet  it  was  not  infrequent  to  find  well  marked  patches 
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of  distinct  apoplectic  engorgement  of  limited  paids  of 
lobes,  which  felt  firm  to  the  finger,  and  when  broken  through 
gave  exit  to  clots  of  blood,  in  masses  of  various  sizes.  In 
Case  8,  see  Table  II.  p.  52,  Parliamentary  Report,  the  right 
lung  presented  numerous  distinct  apoplectic  patches,  while 
in  the  left  there  was  more  diffu.se  pulmonary  hemorrhage. 

A congested  semi-pneumonic  solidification  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  right  lung  was  noticed  in  Case  12,  see  Table 
11,  p.  53,  Parliamentary  Report;  but  even  this  amount  of 
inflammatory  lesion  was  very  rare.  True  pneumonic  con- 
solidation I have  not  witne.ssed  in  a single  instance. 

Bronchial  Membrane. — Congestion  of  the  bronchial 
membrane  was  generally  observable,  it  was  commonly  ol 
the  passive  kind,  (pute  distinct  from  any  true  hyperamiic 
state;  no  such  condition  as  that  of  active  hyperuunia  with 
inflammatory  redness  was  determined  in  any  single  instance. 
There  was  no  observable  increase  in  the  bronchial  secre- 
tion. 

Pleura. — Old  adhe.sions  of  the  pleura;  were  observed 
in  some  cases  : in  one  or  two  in.stances  there  was  complete 
adhesion  of  the  lungs  to  the  paiietes  throughout.  1 have 
not  observed  any  pathological  condition  of  recent  origin  in 
the  pleural  membrane  in  any  of  the  eases  examined  by  me. 

Advanced  decomposition  ot  the  pidinonic  substance  was 
observed  in  Ca.se  19, 1'able  11.  p.  55,  Parliamenbiry  Report. 
The  pulmonary  structure  had  lost  its  consistence,  and  broke 
down  readily  on  the  slightest  pre.ssure  or  traction,  so  that  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  remove  either  organ  from  the 
chest  without  almost  completely  breaking  up  its  substance. 

Heart. — The  pericardium  in  some  tew  iusbutces  con- 
tained eft'usious  of  serum  ; it  was  variable  in  amount  from 
a few  drachms  to  a couple  ot  ounces.  The  serum  effused 
was  in  one  or  two  cases  yellow  or  straw-coloured.  Bloody 
serum  to  the  extent  of  one,  two,  three,  or  more  ounces  was 
found  in  the  pericardium  in  a ftw  cases.  In  one  or  two 
instances  purpuric  (luemorrhagic)  spots  were  observed  on 
the  parietal  layer  of  the  pericardium. 

Surface  of  the  Heart. — Distinct  purpuric  spotting  of 
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the  surface  of  tlie  lieart  has  been  oljserved  in  some 
instances.  The  spots  were  of  a dark  purplish  tint,  varying 
from  one  to  two  or  three  lines  in  diameter ; in  one  or  two 
instances  only  were  patches  of  a somewhat  larger  size  ob- 
served ; in  one  instance  the  posterior  part  of  the  apex  of 
the  left  ventricle  presented  a purpuric  patch  from  i to  ^ 
inch  in  diameter. 

These  spots  were  sometimes  associated  with  spots  on  the 
endocardium  and  on  the  parietal  layer  of  the  pjericardium. 
Their  usual  situation  was  on  the  anterior  aspect  of  the 
right  ventricle,  but  they  have  been  found  on  the  auricles 
and  on  the  left  ventricle. 

Purpuric  spots  have  been  observed  on  the  endocardium, 
in  the  auricles  and  ventricles,  most  commonly  and  in  most 
abundance  in  the  right  auricle ; in  one  instance  a large 
ecchymotic  patch,  ^ to  A inch  in  diameter,  occupied  the 
auricular  wall  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  foramen  ovale. 

Purpuric  spots  in  the  heart  were  usually  associated  \vith 
similar  spots  on  other  internal  parts,  but  by  no  means 
necessarily  with  the  same  peculiar  condition  externally. 
There  was  an  entire  absence  of  the  algid  condition  or  of 
purpm-ic  spots  on  the  skin  in  Case  5,  Table  II.  p.  51,  Par- 
liamentary Eeport,  which  presented  well-marked  purpuric 
spotting  on  the  endocardium  and  pericardium,  in  the 
oesophagus,  and  on  the  liver  and  kidneys. 

Fatty  deposit  on  the  surface  of  the  organ  was  occa- 
sionally observable ; I think  it  was  most  thick  in  the  cases 
of  very  ohese  females.  Interstitial  fatty  deposit  and  true 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres  I have  not  met 
with. 

It  may  be  a question  whether,  in  the  case  of  acute  de- 
composition so  frequently  alluded  to,  fatty  degeneration  of 
the  heart  was  present  or  not.  The  amount  of  decomposi- 
tion and  disintegration  of  the  muscular  fibre  was  such  as 
to  preclude  the  possibilify  of  this  being  accurately  deter- 
mined. We  are  aware  of  the  connection  between  fatty 
states  of  the  heart  and  the  rapid  and  early  occurrence  of  de- 
composition, so  well  illustrated  by  the  labours  of  the  Dublin 
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pathologists ; but  in  the  case  in  question  the  decomposition 
and  disintegrative  histolysis  of  the  tissues  were  in  a more 
iidvauced  state  than  I have  ever  witnessed,  except  in  con- 
nection with  the  forms  of  acute  and  general  constitutional 
gangrene  observed  and  described  by  myself  in  my  official 
“ Keport  on  the  Pathology  of  the  Diseases  of  the  Army 
in  the  East.” 

The  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  has  been  frequently 
found  of  a deep  dark  red  colour.  This  was  most  marked 
and  exaggerated  in  the  haemorrhagic  cases,  in  which  the 
muscular  fibre  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  steeped 
in  dark  venous  blood. 

A yellowness  of  the  fibre  was  occasionally,  but  not  com- 
monly, presented.  Perhaps  most  tre(juently  there  was  no 
appreciable  departure  from  the  normal  condition,  either  as 
to  colour  or  consistence. 

Endocardiam.  — The  endocardium  lavs  been  found 
stained  of  a yellowish  colour  rarely : more  tre(|uently,  in 
the  haemorrhagic  form,  it  was  of  a dark  purplish  tint,  as  it 
stained  from  imbibition  of  dark  venous  blood.  Both  kinds 
of  coloration  usually  extended  to  the  valves,  both  the 
auriculo-ventricular  and  the  semilunar.  It  was  commonly, 
when  pi’esent,  ecpially  well  seen  on  both  sitles  of  the 
organ. 

The  occurrence  of  purpuric  spots  on  the  endocardial 
surface  has  already  been  sufficiently  noticetl. 

Valvular  lesions  were  of  the  utmost  rarity.  In  one 
instance  only  was  there  a well  marked  instance  of  organic 
disease  of  the  valves.  It  was  an  example  of  permanent 
patency  of  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  condition  was  of  old  standing,  and  in 
no  way  way  connected  with  the  special  disease  of  which  the 
patient  died. 

There  was  a constant  and  complete  absence  of  inflam- 
matory lesion  of  any  kind  in  the  heart  or  its  membranes. 

Blood  in  the  Cavities  of  the  Heart. — There  was  great 
variety  as  to  the  amount  and  character  of  the  blood  in  the 
heart’s  chambers  after  death. 
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Both  ventricles  have  been  found  entirely  devoid  of 
blood.  This  was  a comparatively  rare  condition.  A 
moderate  amount  of  dark,  thick,  but  fluid  blood,  with  or 
without  small  black  clots  interspersed,  but  without  fibrinous 
coagula,  was  the  condition  most  frequently  found.  The 
right  ventricle  more  commonly  contained  blood  than  the 
left.  In  a few  rare  instances  all  the  chambers  of  the 
heart  were  found  gorged  with  semi-fluid  black  blood.  Oc- 
casionally long  yellow  fibrinous  coagula  were  obser\-ed, 
usually  in  the  right  ventricle,  more  rarely  in  the  left. 

The  blood  which  escaped  from  the  great  vessels  on  sec- 
tion of  them,  was  generally  inten.sely  black,  semi-fluid,  and 
mixed  with  black  clots. 

ABDOMINAL  CAVITY. 

State  of  the  Peritoneum. — No  appreciable  departure 
from  the  normal  condition  was  observable  in  the  serous 
membrane  lining  this  cavity.  I have  not  observed  haemor- 
rhagic effusion  or  purpuric  spots  upon  this  serous  surface : 
effusion  of  serum  was  likewise  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

I have  already  alluded  to  the  presence  of  enormous 
masses  of  fat  in  the  mesentery  and  on  the  loins  in  obese 
females. 

The  general  external  aspect  of  the  intestinal  surface  was 
very  variable  indeed.  The  whole  intestinal  canal  has  in 
some  instances  presented  a uniform  livid  purplish  tint  on 
the  peritoneal  sm'face.  This  coloration  did  or  did  not 
correspond  to  haemorrhagic  effusion  within  the  tube ; there 
was  no  constant  or  necessary  connection  between  the  two 
states  of  external  congestion  and  haemorrhagic  effusion  %vithin. 
The  mesentery  was  sometimes  deeply  congested.  Some  of 
the  examples  of  most  profuse  intestinal  haemorrhage  occurred 
in  cases  in  which  the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  intestines  pre- 
sented the  ordinary  coloration,  or  again,  when  the  coloiu  was 
of  an  entirely  yellowish  tint.  See  Cases  2 and  22,  Table 
II.  pp.  49  and  56,  Parliamentary  Eeport,  for  illustrations  of 
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these  couditious.  There  was  a very  constant  absence  of 
the  usual  greenish  biliary  discoloration  of  the  hepatic 
flexure  of  the  colon  and  contiguous  parts. 

(Esophagus. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cesophagus 
was  occasionally,  but  not  by  any  means  very  constantly 
found  congested.  In  one  or  two  instances  it  presented 
several  purpuric  spots,  similar  spots  being  ob.servable  in  the 
stomach,  heart,  liver,  and  kidneys. 

The  fringe  of  epithelium  at  the  cardiac  orifice  was  found 
occasionally  in  a state,  as  it  were,  of  abrasion,  the  epithelial 
scales  being  detached.  Whether  this  state  and  appearance 
were  in  any  way  connected  with  or  caiused  hy  the  repeated 
efforts  at  vomiting  I cannot  say. 

Stoviach. — This  organ  has  been  fmind  distended,  con- 
tracted, and  occasionally  presenting  the  hour-glass  constric- 
tion : its  most  visual  state  was  that  of  moderate  contraction  : 
its  mucous  surface  was  consecpiently  slightly  corrugated 
and  convoluted  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Its  contents  varied  much ; they  were  sometimes  natural, 
sometimes  hscmorrhagic.  In  somewhat  more  than  a third 
of  the  cases  the  stomacli  containetl  semi-Huid  blackish 
matter  in  greater  or  less  abundance.  This  matter  was 
sometimes  identical  in  clniractiT  with  the  bhick  vomit  pre- 
sented during  life,  being  dark  brown,  noir  de  cafff,  mostly 
fluid  but  containing  fine  ihyk  brown  or  bhu-kish  particles 
in  suspension.  At  other  times  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
seemed  almost  jmre  and  unaltered  blood,  of  very  dark  red 
colour,  partly  mixed  with  clots,  or  of  a thick  homogeneous 
consistence  in  other  instances.  Of  the  nature  of  this  fluid 
no  doubt  could  exist ; it  presented  under  the  microscope 
blood-cori)UScles  variously  altered  but  readily  recognisable 
as  such.  • 

The  mucous  siudace  was,  in  a few  instances,  normal ; 
its  condition  was  very  various,  but  it  commonly  presented 
some  one  or  other  of  the  following  appearances : — 

(u)  A state  of  more  or  less  extensive  dark  congestion 
was  most  frequently  observable ; when  partial,  the  conges- 
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Lion  \y<as  usually  presented  in  the  great  curvature  or  has- 
foud  of  the  organ. 

(b)  Scattered  patches  of  congestion  irregularly  distributed 
were  likewise  of  sufficiently  frequent  occurrence,  the  inter- 
mediate parts  presenting  a truly  normal  state.  J.,arge 
ai’borescent  vascularity  was  sometimes,  but  not  very  com- 
monly, found. 

(c)  In  other  instances  a general  dark  punctiform  conges- 
tion was  present  through  the  greater  part  of  the  gastric 
surface  ; minute  points  of  stellate  vascularity,  pretty  thickly 
distributed  here  and  there,  formed  another  variety  of  con- 
gestion, and  were  observable  in  many  cases. 

(cZ)  Occasional  patches  of  ecchymosis  were  sometimes 
found.  Most  of  these  states,  even  to  deep  general  dark  con- 
gestion, were  observable  in  cases  in  which  no  blood  or  hae- 
morrhagic effusion  of  any  kind  was  found  in  the  stomach. 

(e)  In  one  instance  a general  rose-coloured  congestion  of 
the  gastric  surface  was  presented.  The  stomach  contained 
much  black  blood. 

(/)  In  the  cases  attended  with  haemorrhagic  effusion  into 
the  stomach,  the  gastric  surface  was  usually  stained  of  a 
deep  purplish  tint.  This  colour,  I make  no  doubt,  was  in 
greater  part  owing  to  haemorrhagic  staining  or  imbibition 
of  the  coloiu’ing  matter  of  the  blood  ; intense  vascularity 
of  the  mucous  surface  was  observable  on  minute  inspection, 
even  with  the  naked  eye,  still  better  with  a pocket  lens 
of  moderate  magnifying  power.  But  the  most  striking 
and  predoihinant  appearance  was  that  due  to  the  general 
purplish  tint ; the  hue  was,  in  some  instances,  very  deep, 
approaching  to  bluish  black. 

{g)  In  some  instances  puiq^uric  spots  were  observable 
here  and  there  on  the  gastric  surface,  the  intermediate 
parts  being  normal  or  presenting  only  slight  general  puncti- 
form or  stellate  vascularity. 

(Ji)  The  mucous  surface  was  generally  in  good  preser- 
vation, the  epithelium  firm,  persistent,  and  not  detached  or 
softened.  Signs  of  decomposition  of  the  gastric  surface 
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were  generally  absent,  and  the  epithelial  layer  could  be 
brought  away  with  the  knife,  perfect,  in  distinct  flakes,  and 
not  as  a softened  debris. 

{i)  Post-mortem  digestion  and  con.sequent  erosion  of  the 
gastric  epithelium  was  observable  only  in  a very  few  cases. 
A remarkable  prominence  and  filling  of  the  lenticular 
glands  was  presented  in  one  or  two  instances. 

I have  not  observed  any  condition  that  would  warrant 
the  supposition  that  active  h)’peraemia  of  the  gastric  mem- 
brane was  present.  I regard  the  state  of  injection  so  com- 
monly observable  in  the  stomach  as  part  of  the  general 
vascular  lesion  which  caused  such  a tendency  to  haemor- 
rhagic action  upon  the  entire  mucous  surface.  In  no 
instance  have  1 found  any  evidence  of  ulcerative  ac'tion. 

I have  not  detected  any  one  instance  of  ruptured  vessels 
on  the  gastric  membrane.  The  hamiorrhagic  action  must 
have  been  confined  to  vessels  approaching  the  capillary 
condition,  if  it  did  not  take  ]>lace  directly  and  exclusively 
from  ruptured  capillaries. 

States  very  similar  to  those  presented  by 
the  stomach  were  found  in  the  duodenum,  both  as  to  the 
contents  and  the  characters  of  the  mucous  surface  of  the 
organ.  Haunorrhagic  y)urpuric  spots  have  been  okserved 
upon  its  mucous  surface  in  the  cjvses  already  alluded  to, 
y)rasenting  this  condition  in  the  cesophagus,  .stomac'h,  heart, 
liver,  and  kidneys. 

Jejunum  and  Ileum. — They  were  most  commonly  in  a 
condition  of  moderate  distension.  The  mucous  surface  in 
these  portions  of  the  intestines  presented  various  .states  of 
conge.stion.  Sometimes  minute  arbore.sceiit  vascularity 
was  found  over  large  tracts  of  surface.  In  other  instances 
minutely  dotted  injections  were  observable.  In  the  hae- 
morrhagic cases  uniform  dark  purplish  coloration  existed 
throughout.  In  one  or  two  instances  a uniform  bright 
pink  coloration  was  observable  in  the  ileum,  wdiile  profuse 
haemorrhagic  effusion  had  taken  place  into  its  cavity. 

The  contents  of  these  parts  of  the  intestine  have  been 
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various : in  a few  instances  bilious-col oure<l  faecal  matter 
was  observable.  Dark  greenisli  matter  was  found  in  other 
cases.  Biliary-coloured  matter  has  been  found  in  the 
upper  portion  of  the  intestines,  while  blackish  haemorrhagic 
effusion  existed  in  the  lower  parts  in  the  same  case.  The 
converse  of  this  has  also  been  presented,  black  haemorrhagic 
effusion  into  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  while  natural- 
coloured  faecal  matter  (with  biliary  colouring)  has  been 
present  throughout  the  remaining  parts  of  the  intestinal 
tract. 

In  more  than  one  third  of  the  cases  extensive  haemor- 
rhagic effusion  was  present  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  jejunum  and  ileum,  and  it  frequently  extended  to  the 
colon. 

This  effusion  varied  much  in  appearance  ; it  wa.s  a black 
inky  fluid  in  some  cases,  in  others  of  a blackish  red,  and 
of  more  bloody  appearance.  It  was  sometimes  partly 
homogeneous,  in  other  cases  only  semi-fluid ; in  others, 
again,  slimy,  thick,  and  mixed  with  the  debris  of  mucous 
epithelium.  It  was  sometimes,  likewise,  mixed  up  with 
faecal  matter,  and  variously  altered  in  appearance  and  con- 
sistence. The  quantity  was  very  considerable,  in  some 
cases  filling  the  whole  tract  of  the  jejunum,  ileum,  and 
upper  part  of  colon,  while  a similar  fluid  was  found  in  the 
stomach  and  duodenum.  Such  cases  might  be  considered 
as  terminating  in  one  vast  mucous  haemorrhage.  !Micro- 
scopically  examined  the  nature  of  the  fluid,  however  altered 
in  appearance,  was  placed-  beyond  doubt  by  the  presence 
of  blood  corpuscles.  Epithelial  scales,  nuclei,  and  an  ill- 
defined  debris  were  likewise  observed  in  abimdance ; but 
though  the  utmost  care  was  employed  in  microscopic 
examination,  no  detached  particles  of  mucous  membrane, 
capillary  vessels,  or  other  constituent  part  of  the  mucous 
surface,  other  than  the  eijithelial  elements  just  mentioned, 
could  be  detected. 

We  may  here  notice  the  characters  presented  by  the 
black  vomit,  and  the  similar  blackish  and  othervWse 
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coloured  fluid  or  semi-fluid  matter  found  in  the  stomach 
and  intestines  post  mortem,  or  which  had  been  ejected,  by 
either  the  mouth  or  anus,  diiring  life.  Numerous  speci- 
mens of  black  vomit  were  carefully  examined  by  the  micro- 
scope, and  with  various  chemical  reagents. 

The  colour  varied  a good  deal  in  the  different  species  of 
black  vomit : in  some,  it  was  a dark  chocolate  brown ; in 
others,  a brownish  black ; in  others,  again,  more  especially 
in  the  haematemesis  of  the  hadnorrhagic  form  of  the  di.sease, 
the  colour  was  that  of  very  dark  but  otherwise  aj)parently 
little  altered  blood.  When  allowed  to  re.st  for  any  time 
the  black  vomit  spontaneously  separated  into  two  portions; 
a more  or  less  clear  supermatant  fluid,  and  a powdery  or 
occasionally  fioccvdent  deposit,  the  colour  of  which  was 
commoidy  that  of  the  black  vomit  itself,  only  a little  more 
intensified.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  before  deposit 
liad  taken  place,  was  ascertained  to  be  pretty  constantly 
1007  : it  sometimes  reached  1008,  liut  I have  tiot  known 
it  higher  than  lOOS).  The  reaction  was  invariably  acid  : 
no  change  whatever  took  place  on  lioiling,  or  on  the  addi- 
tion of  nitric  acid.  Jly  filtratiou  a clear  transparent  fluid 
passed  through,  while  a powdery  matter  of  the  colour  of 
the  original  black  vomit  remained  on  the  filter.  The 
black  vomit  remained  unchanged  for  days,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  developing  minute  cryptogamic  vegetations. 

The  llarreswill  fluid  gave,  with  the  clear  filtered  fluid, 
a beautiful  imrplish  tint  with  flocculent  deposit : litpior 
potasssp  boiled  with  this  filtereil  fluid  gave  a tlark  floccu- 
lent deposit : when  evaporatt'd  to  dryness,  this  fluid  (the 
clear  filtered  liquor)  left  a brownish  and  somewhat  gluti- 
nous residuum  w'ith  a faint  smell  of  caramel.  No  charac- 
teristic reactions  w^ere  obtained  except  that  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  which  gave  abundant  white  cloudy  precipitate  from 
the  chlorides  present.  But  in  fact  when  the  total  absence 
of  biliary  colouring  matter  of  any  kind  was  put  beyond 
question  by  the  use  of  a few  simple  reagents,  little  further 
attention  was  bestow'ed  on  Idie  chemical  composition  of 
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this  fluid.  It  may  he  remarked  that  it  was  never  found 
to  contain  any  trace  of  albumen. 

On  microscopic  examination  variously  altered  blood 
elements  were  observable : generally  speaking,  blood  cor- 
puscles were  not  discoverable  as  such  even  in  the  most 
recent  black  vomit  (of  the  ordinary  kind)  in  any  conshier- 
able  quantity.  But  this  observation  is  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  applying  to  the  hsematemesis  of  the  haemorrhagic 
form,  in  which  blood  corpuscles  in  abundance,  and  but  little 
if  at  all  altered  in  physical  characters,  were  readily  observe*!. 
The  ordinary,  and  so  to  speak  the  true  black  vomit,  pre- 
sented under  the  microscope  innumerable  minute  irregu- 
larly formed  particles,  of  a dark  reddish  or  brownish  tint, 
variously  aggregated  into  masses  with  but  very  few  blood 
discs  recognisable  as  such.  Flattened  and  otherwise  altered 
corpuscles,  with  or  without  milled  edges,  were  found  in 
some  specimens ; many  corpuscles  were  found  aggregated 
together  in  masses,  while  others  were  variously  broken  up. 
No  crystallisation  or  even  molecular  aggregation  of  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  blood  was  observed  by  me  in  any 
instance. 

I may  remark  that  the  characters  here  given  agree  in 
all  essential  respects  with  those  presented  by  the  black 
vomit  of  cancer  of  the  stomach.  Specimens  of  both  the 
black  vomit  of  yellow  fever  and  of  cancer  of  the  stomach 
now  in  my  possession  are  quite  undistinguished  by  any 
chemical  or  microscopical  character,  or  by  any  physical 
character  whatever  vdth  which  I am  acquainted.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  specimens  from  cancer  of  the  stomach 
(scirrhus  pylori),  it  may  be  observed,  reached  1015,  while 
that  of  the  black  vomit  of  the  Lisbon  3'ellow  fever  never 
exceeded  1009. 

In  the  black  matter  found  in  the  stomach  and  intestines 
post  mortem,  blood  corpuscles  were  generally  present  in 
abundance ; besides  these  elements,  epithelial  scales,  nuclei, 
and  other  debris  of  the  mucous  surface,  were  observed; 
but  I have  already  remarked  on  the  total  absence  from 
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tlie  intestinal  contents  of  any  fragments  of  vascular  tissue, 
no  more  definite  elements  of  tissue  than  cells,  nuclei,  mole- 
cular, and  minute  indefinite  particles  having  ever  been 
found,  though  particular  care  was  bestowed  on  the  exami- 
nation of  the  intestinal  contents.' 

State  of  the  Mucous  Surface.  — The  mxicous  surface 
was  generally  intact,  the  ej)ithelial  layer  perfect,  and  no 
evidence  of  decomposition  was  observable.  No  detach- 
ment of  any  parts  of  the  mucous  surface  wtis  observed  to 
have  taken  place  under  any  circumstances.  And  from 
the  condition  of  things  observed,  I cannot,  for  my  own  [>art, 
conceive  the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence  as  the  de- 
tachment of  fragments  of  the  capillary  vascidar  tissue  of 
the  mucous  membrane.  It  has  been  stated  on  recent 
authority,  that  such  fragments  have  been  found  in  the 
stools  of  yellow  fever  patients.  No  such  thing  certainly 
occurred  in  the  Lisbon  epidemic,  and  the  state  of  the 
mucous  surface  above  described  leads  me  to  doubt  the 
probability  of  this  occurrence. 

No  lesion  of  the  glandular  apparatus  was  ilefected.  1 he 
state  of  the  solitary  and  aggregate  follicles  wjis  either  that 
of  perfect  health  or  of  slight  commencing  retrogression, 
evidenced  by  the  reticulated  state  and  partially  shrivelled 
condition  of  l‘eyer’s  patches.  This  state  corresponded  to 
what  we  know  of  the  normal  retrogression  of  these  part.s. 

Occasionally  one  or  two  isolated  patches  of  ulceration 
were  found  on  the  mucous  surface  : in  fhe  jejunum  in  one 
instance,  in  the  ileum  on  one  or  two  occasions,  and  in  the 
colon.  They  were  commonly  shallow  su])erficial  excava- 
tions, and  in  all  probability  of  long  standing,  and  had 
obviously  no  connection  with  the  disease  of  which  the 
patient  died.  They  \vere  in  no  way  connected  with  the 
occurrence  of  any  form  of  hsemorrhage,  and  were  altoge- 
ther wanting  in  the  best-marked  hEemorrhagic  cases. 

(Edema  of  Mucous  Tissue. — An  oedematous  state  of  the 
mucous  surface  wfis  observed  in  some  few  instances.  The 
membrane  was  raised  up  into  many  ridges,  4 f®  2 
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thickness ; this  peculiar  state  sometimes  engaged  a large 
tract  of  the  mucous  surface.  I have  observed  it  in  the 
small  and  also  in  the  large  intestines. 

Mesentei'y  and  Mesenteric  Gla/rals. — We  have  already 
considered  the  enormous  deposits  of  fat  found  occasionally 
in  the  mesentery.  A state  of  intense  vascular  injection 
was  pretty  commonly  observable.  Occasionally  the  mesen- 
teric glands  were  found  enlarged  and  congested ; more 
rarely  their  substance  was  found  on  section  deeply  gorged 
with  dark  venous  Ijlood. 

Liver. — The  most  remarkable,,  the  most  constant,  and, 
to  my  mind, — I will  frankly  avow  it, — the  most  inexpli- 
cable condition  presented  in  the  post-mortem  examination 
of  fatal  yellow  fever  cases,  was  the  state  of  the  liver.  I 
believe  it  may  be  affirmed  that  some  departure  from  the 
normal  state  of  this  organ  was  an  absolutely  constant  con- 
dition in  all  the  cases  which  proved  fatal.  It  was  not  only 
so  with  regard  to  the  cases  examined  by  myself,  but  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  all  my  learned  confreres  in  Lisbon 
pointed  to  the  same  result. 

Colour  of  the  Liver. — The  most  frequent  and  remarkable 
change,  and  that  which  immediately  attracted  attention  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  when  the  abdominal  cavity  was  first 
opened,  was  a more  or  less  well  marked  yellow  coloration. 
The  colour  most  frequently  presented  was  that  of  a rich 
fawn  yellow,  or  buff  coloiu.  Various  shades  of  this  colour 
were  observable  in  different  cases.  In  individual  examples 
the  colour  was,  generally  speaking,  pretty  uniform  through- 
out the  surface  of  the  organ,  both  on  the  superior  and 
inferior  aspect,  and  in  both  lobes ; it  was  likemse  uniform 
throughout  the  deeper  hepatic  substance  on  section  in  every 
part  of  the  liver.  Patches  of  a brighter  yellow  were  some- 
times interspersed  through  the  general  favm  or  buff  coloured 
tint.  Various  gradations  in  tint  were  observa1.de  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  from  the  fawn-yellow  colour  here  described 
to  a yellowish-brown  tint,  chocolat  au  lait. 

The  ordinary  liver-brown  colour  was  sometimes  presented 
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even  in  cjises  in  whicli  changes  in  the  hepatic  substance 
were  shown  upon  further  examination. 

The  fawn  yellow  was  sometimes  interspersed  with  minute 
stellate,  or  in  other  instances  mere  punctiform  spots  of 
reddish  vascular  injection.  This  injection  was  observable 
on  the  surface  and  in  the  substance  of  the  organ. 

In  some  few  cases  a well-marked  nutmeg  state  of  the 
organ  was  presented.  In  one  well-marked  instance  this 
state  was  combined  with  an  amount  of  change  in  the 
hepatic  tissue  such  that  its  specific  gravity  fell  to  4| 
(areometer  of  Beaume). 

The  fawn-yellow  colour  has  been  observed  as  a partial 
condition,  either  predominating  ami  interspersed  with 
patches  of  the  liver-brown  tint,  or  in  other  instances  this 
latter  colour  prevailed,  and  the  fawn-yellow  was  distributed 
in  patches  of  irregular  size  and  shape.  This  piebald  con- 
dition was  observable  on  the  .surface  ami  throughout  the 
substance  of  the  liver  on  section. 

Burpuric  spots  have  been  foumi  upon  the  surface  of  the 
liver.  This  condition  w;us  usually  pre.sent  in  other  internal 
organs  at  the  same  time  — on  the  heart,  oe.soj»hagus,  duo- 
denum, stomach,  or  kidneys. 

The  hepatic  substance  was  pretty  firm,  and  resistant  to 
the  touch.  It  Wiis  in  some  instances  shown  to  be  rather 
dryish  on  section.  It  was  never  soft,  fiabby,  or  greasy, 
and  in  no  instance  presented  evidence  of  julvancing  decom- 
position, except  in  the  case  of  acute  decomposition  already 
noticed.  The  hepatic  ti.ssue  at  the  same  time  never  ]>re- 
sented  that  density  of  texture  remarkable  in  the  lardaceous 
or  bacony  liver.  The  organ  was  seldom  much  enlarged, 
and  e(pially  rarely  much  diminished  in  volume. 

In  three  instances  the  total  weight  of  the  organ  was 
determined  at  50,  56,  and  again  56  ounces  respectively. 

It  was  very  commonly  remarked  that  there  was  an  ab- 
sence of  the  ordinary  yellow  or  greenish  biliary  staining  of 
the  under  srrrface  of  the  liver.  The  hepatic  fiexrrre  of  the 
colon  and  other  corrtigrrous  parts  of  the  peritoneal  and 
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visceral  surfaces  were  likewise  free  f/om  biliary  staining. 
For  a well-marked  exception,  with  characteristic  cliauge  in 
the  liver,  see  case  24,  Table  II.  p.  57.  Parliamentar}'  Iteport, 

Gall  Bladder. — Bile,  normal  in  amount  and  character, 
has  been  found  in  the  gall  bladder,  but  only  rarely  so. 
G-enerally  speaking,  the  gall  bladder  was  distended,  and 
contained  from  two  to  four,  or  even  six  or  eight,  ounces  of 
reddish-black  thick  fluid.  Its  mucous  surface  was  stained 
of  a similar  colour.  In  these  instances  there  had  been 
unquestionably  more  or  less  profuse  haemorrhage  into  this 
sac.  On  microscopic  examination  blood  corpuscles  were 
found  in  abundance.  This  haemorrhagic  effusion  was  the 
more  reniarkable  inasmuch  as  the  gall  bladder  presented 
in  some  instances  the  only  example  of  mucous  haemorrhage 
observable  after  death.  In  one  or  two  instances  only  were 
biliary  calculi  found  in  the  gall  bladder. 

Microscopic  exaviination  of  Hep>atic  Tissue.  — The 
fawn-yellow  coloration  usually  well  indicated  the  change 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  hepatic  tissue;  but  it  Avas 
not  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  liver  presented  this 
coloration  that  abnormal  states  of  the  hepatic  structure 
existed.  The  yellowish-brovm  colour,  chocolat  au  lait, 
was  attended  with  similar  and  fully  as  well  marked  changes. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  nutmeg  condition  of  the 
organ,  and  even  to  some  extent  of  several  cases  in  which 
the  ordinary  liver-brown  colom-  was  unchanged. 

Minute  fine  sections  (by  Valentin’s  double  knife),  or 
matter  scraped  from  the  hepatic  texture,  exhibited  the 
hepatic  cells  filled  Avith  globular  oily  and  fatty  matter. 
The  natural  appearance  of  the  cell  was  completely  altered, 
its  outlines  obscured,  and  its  nucleus  rendered  invisible. 
It  Avas  surcharged  Avith  molecular  and  globular  oily  matter, 
Avhile  the  whole  field,  and  the  interspaces  betAveen  the  cells, 
Avere  filled  A\dth  similar  and  equally  abundant  oily  and  fatty 
elements. 

When  carefully  treated  with  ether,  the  oily  and  fatt}’ 
elements  Avere  in  paid  dissipated,  and  the  contour  of  the 
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cells  brought  more  clearly  into  view,  but  it  was  only  rarely 
that  the  nucleus  could,  even  by  long  treatment  in  ether,  be 
made  visible. 

It  was  sufficiently  obvious  from  these  investigations,  that 
the  marked  character  of  the  hepatic  lesion  was  that  of  fatty 
degeneration,  with  accumulation  of  fatty  elements  in  the 
otherwise  normal  hepatic  cells. 

Researches  with  the  microscope,  however  carefully  made, 
were  found  to  give  but  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory  deter- 
minations of  the  positive  and  comparative  amount  of  fatty 
de])osit  in  the  hepatic  tissue.  I determined,  therefore,  to 
estimate  the  specific  gravity  of  the  organ  in  a good  many 
cases,  with  a view  to  a more  accurate  a])j)reciation  of  the 
amount  of  change  thus  induced ; it  being  of  course  fairly 
presumable  that  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  fatty 
accumulation  in  the  hepatic  structure  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  organ  would  lie  found  diminished  accordingly. 

The  general  results  were  uniformly  found  to  bear  out 
this  presumption.  It  wivs  ascertained  that,  in  general,  the 
fawn-yellow  colour  of  the  liver  corresponded  with  abundant 
granular  and  molecular  fatty  matter  in  the  he[)atic  cells, 
as  shown  by  microscopic  e.'cami nation,  and  with  diminished 
specific  gravity  of  the  liver  substance,  as  shown  in  the 
manner  presently  to  be  described,  by  the  areometer  of 
Reaume.  The  results  thus  obtained  were  further  confirmed 
by  the  determination  of  the  absolute  quantity  of  ethereous 
extract  in  given  weights  of  hepatic  substance  in  different 
cases. 

The  following  Table  gives  the  results  obtained  by  the 
areometer  of  Reaume  employed  to  determine  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  liver  in  different  cases. 

The  mode  of  procetlure  was  as  follows : — A very  strong 
solution  of  common  salt  * was  made  in  a glass  vessel  of 
suitable  height.  The  areometer  of  Reaume  was  allowed  to 


* This,  though  not  the  most  suitable  agent  for  estimating  the  specific 
gravity  of  animal  tissues,  was  the  only  one  readily  available. 
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float  frec'ly  in  tliis  vessel.  Small  cubes  of  hepatic  substance 
were  cut  from  the  central  parts  of  the  liver,  and  immersed 
in  the  fluid : if  they  sank  an  additional  quantity  of  salt 
was  carefully  added ; if  they  floated  high  upon  the  surface, 
water  was  gently  poured  into  the  solution.  In  either  case, 
the  precise  moment  was  carefully  observed  when  the  cube 
of  hepatic  substance,  after  having  assumed  a position  be- 
tween floating  and  sinking,  and  having  oscillated  slightly 
up  and  down,  seemed  for  an  instant  or  two  to  be  in  equi- 
librium ; the  degree  marked  upon  the  areometer  was  then 
recorded  as  accurately  as  possible.  But  as  the  instrument 
marked  only  whole  degrees,  the  readings  of  fractional  parts 
of  a degree  could  not  be  taken  with  all  the  accuracy  de- 
sirable. In  recording  the  observations,  care  was  taken  to 
allow  the  error  of  sight  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  greater 
rather  than  the  less  specific  gravity. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  specific  gravities  of 
two  specimens  of  liver  taken  from  cases  which  did  not  die 
of  yellow  fever  are  placed  at  the  top  of  the  column. 

One  of  them — that  of  a case  of  suicide — may  be  supposed 
to  represent  the  normal  condition  of  the  organ  as  nearly  as 
possible.  Death  took  place  after  incision  of  the  throat, 
implicating  the  vessels  of  the  neck,  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours.  In  the  other  case  no  appreciable  alteration  of  the 
organ  was  present. 

It  will  be  seen  that  there  is  a general  correspondence 
between  yellow  coloration  and  low  specific  gravity,  but 
the  relation  is  not  a constant  one  by  any  means.  Thus  the 
liver  was  yellowish  brown,  with  a specific  gravity  of  7-^°  in 
No.  21,  while  in  No.  25  it  was  very  yellow,  with  a higher 
specific  gravity  by  half  a degree.  I conclude,  then,  the 
specific  gravity  to  be  a more  accurate  measure  of  the  fatty 
change  than  that  furnished  by  the  mere  coloiu'  of  the 
hepatic  substance. 
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TABLE 

OF  SPECIFIC  OBAVITY  OF  LIVER. 

(Determined  by  the  Areometer  of  Beaiim6,  in  Solutions  of  Chloride 

of  Sodium.) 


No. 

Six. 

Age. 

SUtc  of  Liver. 

Sp«»dflc' 

Gravity. 

A 

Man  (soldier) . 1 

i 

35  (?) 

Case  of  suicide  by  incision  in 
throat;  death  witliin  24  hoiu^; 
liver  perfectly  normal  in  ap- 
pearance. 

10° 

B 

Man 

40  (?) 

Did  not  die  of  yellow  fever; 
liA’er  quite  normal  in  appear- 
ance. 

10 

I 

Man 

50 

Liver,  yellowish-brown  colour  . 

H 

2 

3 

Woman  . 

40 

Liver,  yellowish-bniwn  colour  . 

9 

Man 

55 

Liver,  brown ; normal 

10 

4 

Woman  . 

40 

liiver,  very  yellow  colour  . 

7 

5 

Man 

45 

Liver,  yellowish  colour 

74 

6 

Man 

? 

Liver,  brownish  colour 

9 

7 

Woman  . 

45 

laver,  yellow  colour  . 

74 

8 

Woman  . 

? 

Liver,  yellow  colour  . 
Liver,  brown  colour  . 

7 

9 

Man 

40  (?) 

9 

10 

Woman  . 

60 

Liver,  yellowish  colour 

9 

11 

Man 

? 

Liver,  yellowish-Whiwn  colour  . 

8 

12 

Man 

23 

Liver,  yellowish  colour 

9 

13 

Man 

20  (?) 

Liver,  yellow  i-olour  . 

8 

14 

Man 

? 

Liver,  very  yellow  colour;  weight 
60  ounces. 

15 

Man 

45  (?) 

Liver,  mottled  yellow  colour; 
nutmeg. 

42 

16 

Man 

30 

Liver,  yellow  colour  . 

8 

17 

Man 

20  (?) 

Ijiver,  yellow  colour  , 

7 

18 

Man 

25  (?) 

Liver,  brownish  colour 

19 

Man 

25  (?) 

Liver,  yellow  colour  . 

20 

Woman  . 

34 

LiA’cr,  very  yellow  colour  . 

21 

Woman  . 

62 

liiver,  yellowish-brown 

22 

Woman  . 

55 

Liver,  yelh)w  colour  . 

7 

23 

Man 

20  (?) 

Liver,  yellow  colour  . 

7 

24 

Man 

16 

Liver,  very  yellow  colour  . 

74 

25 

Man 

40 

Liver,  very  yellow  . 

8 

26 

Woman  . 

? 

Condition  not  stated . 

9? 

27 

Man 

— 

. 

H 

10 

28 

Man  . 

— 

. 

29 

Woman  . 

— 

. 

30 

? 

? 



31 

? 

? 

32 

? 

? 



7j 

8i 

33 

? 

9 

Liver,  very  yellow  colour  . 

34 

Man 

30  (?) 

74 
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UETKllMINATION  OF  ABSOLUTE  QUANTITY  OF  FATTY  MATTEJi 

IN  LIVEU. 

With  a view  to  determine  this  part  of  the  question, 
known  quantities  of  hepatic  substance  were  macerate^!  in 
sulphuric  ether  for  48  liours,  and  sometimes  for  a longer 
period,  in  stoppered  bottles.  The  bottles,  capsules,  filters, 
and  hepatic  residue  were  all  carefully  weighed.  The 
evaporations  of  the  ethereous  extract  were  conducted  with 
all  due  precautions,  and  as  nearly  as  possible  under  similar 
circumstances  in  all  the  cases.  One  ounce  of  hepatic  sub- 
stance, cut  into  minute  fragments,  was  macerated  in  two 
ounces  of  ether. 

ABSTBACT  OF  WEIGHT  OP  ETHEREOUS  EXTRACT  FROM  OSE  OUNCE  OF 
HEPATIC  SUBSTANCE  AFTER  CAREFUL  EVAPORATION. 


No. 

Quantity  of 
Hepatic  Substance. 

Specific 

Gravity, 

State  of  Liver. 

Weight  of 
Ethereous 
Extract. 

Percentage 

of 

Ethereous 

Extract. 

• 

A 

1 oz.  of  hepatic 

o 

10 

Apparently  healthy 

Grains. 

Gave  after) 
evaporationj  ^ 

„ 951 

15-416 

19-791 

B 

substance. 

10 

1 

— 

Y elLow  or  chocolate 

Ill 

23-125 

2 

>j  jj 

_ 

coloured 

„ 95 

29-791 

3 

)> 

— 

„ 148 

30-833 

4 

>}  )» 

— 

„ 171 

35-625 

5 

j)  j) 

* 2 

„ 116 

24-166 

6 

7 

167 

34-791 

7 

»> 

7 

„ 201 

41-875 

8 

»> 

n 

JJ 

16-458 

9 

„ 86 

17-916 

10 

j>  )) 

10 

„ 84 

17-555 

Two  livers,  apparently  healthy,  were  submitted  to 
examination  in  the  same  matter.  One  was  that  of  the 
soldier  who  committed  suicide,  and  in  whom  no  trace  of 
disease  of  any  kind  was  found  ^ the  other  was  that  of  a 
patient  of  the  hospital  St.  Jos6  not  affected  with  yellow 
fever,  and  in  whom  the  liver  appeared  to  be  in  a normal 
state.  The  other  specimens  were  all  from  yellow-fever 
patients,  and  the  hepatic  substance  was  variously  coloured. 
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tVuiii  fawn  or  buff  yellow  to  chocolate  colour,  and  from 
that  to  the  ordinary  hepatic  brown  tint.  The  results  are 
generally  conformable  to  what  we  have  already  stated. 
Some  exceptions  occur  in  the  last  three  case.s,  upon  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  observe. 

These  observations  are,  of  course,  too  limited  to  admit 
of  general  conclusions  being  drawn  from  them  in  an  abso- 
lute manner.  They  prove,  however,  that  with  the  yellow 
or  buff  coloured,  or  even  the  chocohate-coluured  state  of 
the  hepatic  substance,  there  was  found  in  the  ca.ses  cited 
a considerable,  and,  in  some  instances,  a very  marked,  in- 
crease of  the  fatty  elements.  We  have  already  shown  that 
by  the  microscope  and  the  areometer  a corresponding  residt 
was  obtained.  There  is  an  apparent  exception  to  this  state- 
ment of  the  results  in  the  last  three  in.stances  in  the  Table, 
see  Nos.  8,  9,  and  10. 

\N4th  regard  to  No.  8,  the  specific  gravity  is  recorded  as 
9|,  which  is,  as  already  stated,  a little  under  rather  than 
over  the  mark,  and  if  It)  be  considered  the  normal  avt>rage, 
the  departure  from  the  normal  spc'cific  gravity,  and  in 
all  probability  from  the  normal  state  of  the  hepatic  sub- 
stance, was  but  inconsiderable. 

In  the  instance  of  No.  9,  the  specific  gravity  was  un- 
doubtedly diminished  : it  is  recorded  as  only  8^“.  The 
patient,  however,  had  been  in  hospital  from  the  19th  of 
November  to  the  24th  of  December,  and  the  case  was, 
therefore,  one  which  had  pius.sed  through  all  the  ])eriods  and 
ordinary  stages  of  the  fever.  The  case  might  therefore  be 
omitted  from  the  present  category  altogether. 

In  No.  10  the  specific  gravity  of  the  hepatic  .sub.stance 
is  recorded  as  10  (by  the  areometer).  The  yellow  fever 
condition  probably  no  longer  existed. 

Su(/ar  in  the  Liver. — Some  examinations,  both  (pialita- 
tive  and  quantitative,  were  made  to  determine  the  state  of 
the  saccharific  function  of  the  liver.  The  following  are 
the  general  results  obtained  : — 

In  cases  fatal  within  the  first  period  of  the  disease,  the 
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Jiepatic  tissue  gave  the  cliaracteristic  saccharine  reaction 
witli  the  Barreswill  fluid,  cupro-potassic  solution. 

In  cases  of  longer  standing,  which  had  passed  into  the 
second  or  third  periods,  the  .reaction  with  the  Barreswill 
solution  was  extremely  faint,  and  in  some  instances  was 
altogether  absent. 

I have  in  some  cases  obtained  slight  but  appreciable 
reaction  with  the  liquor-potassae  test,  with  the  production 
of  a faint  but  characteristic  odour  of  caramel. 

Spleen. — The  spleen  has  not  been  found  to  present  any 
constant  pathological  characters  of  importance.  It  has 
been  found  of  normal  volume  and  -without  appreciable 
lesion  of  any  kind.  It  was  occasionally  found  enlarged 
by  one  or  two  volumes,  much  gorged  with  blood,  and  its 
tissues  in  consequence  readily  gave  way  under  pressure. 
But  I have  failed  to  detect  any  morbid  condition  having 
manifest  special  relation  to  the  lesion  at  large,  or  to  the 
states  of  other  organs,  as,  for  instance,  the  stomach  and 
liver. 

In  some  few  instances  diminution,  to  a small  extent,  of 
the  volume  of  the  organ  has  been  noted.  A very  small 
and  contracted  spleen  has  been  recorded  only  in  one  or 
two  cases. 

The  absence  of  more  marked  and  prominent  lesion  of 
this  organ,  supposed  to  be  so  much  impjlicated  in  the  san- 
guific  process,  I look  upon  as  being  of  no  small  interest  in 
a negative  way. 

Kidneys. — These  organs  were  carefully  examined  in  all 
instances.  They  -were,  it  may  be  said,  very  commonly  im- 
plicated so  far  as  general  engorgement  of  their  structure, 
whether  in  the  cortical  or  pyramidal  part,  or  in  both. 

Congestion  to  some  extent  has  been  all  but  constant  in 
the  renal  substance  in  both  organs.  T\vo  states  -were  dis- 
tinguishable in  different  cases ; one  that  of  active  vascular 
injection,  the  other  that  of  general  and  diffuse  haemor- 
rhagic engorgement. 

Amongst  the  few  examples  of  non-congestion  of  the 
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renal  substance,  the  most  remarkable  were  those  in  which 
there  was  a general  yellowish  colour  of  the  surface  with 
purpuric  spots,  well  marked  and  thrown  out  conspicuously 
by  the  contrast  of  colour.  The  purpuric  spotting  of  the 
kidneys  was  never  an  isolated  condition,  but  was  always 
associated  with  the  same  phenomenon  in  other  pai’ts  and 
organs. 

A fatty  state  of  the  cortical  part  with  congestion  of  the 
pyramids  has  been  observed.  This  and  the  foregoing  con- 
ditions, as  well  as  some  few  instances  of  the  waxy  degenera- 
tion of  the  organs,  were  of  very  unfrequent  occurrence, 
and  had  no  obvious  connection  with  the  disease  of  which 
the  patient  died. 

The  usual  microscopic  appearances  were  presented  in 
these  cases  when  sections  with  Valentin’s  knife  were  placed 
in  the  field.  Separation  of  the  tubules  with  degeneratetl 
cells,  and  much  oily  matter,  pus,  and  broken  cells,  were 
conditions  occasionally  observable. 

In  one  or  two  cases,  small  [)urulent  cysts  were  fouml 
disseminated  through  the  kidneys. 

The  Bladder. — A moderate  qviantity  of  urine  variable 
in  appearance  has  been  found  in  the  bladder  : sometimes 
but  a few  drachms,  in  other  instances  8 to  12  oiinces  or 
even  more.  It  was  generally  clear,  straw-coloured,  or 
amber  yellow,  occasionally  coagulable,  but  more  commonly 
unaffected  by  heat  or  nitric  acid. 
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TABLE 


OF  APPEARANCES  PRESENTED  POST  MORTEM  IN  CASES  OF  YELLOW 

FEVER. 


No. 

of 

Case. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Appearances  presented  Post  Mortem  tn  Cases  of  Y^Jow 
Fever. 

Obserrationt. 

1 

Female 

40 

External  Surface: — Body  yellow,  and  thickly 
covered  with  puiimric  spots.  Marks  of  hae- 
morrhage about  the  mouth  and  on  gums,  'So 
unusual  amount  of  blood  was  observed  in  the 
muscles  or  other  tissues  in  this  case. 

Cranial  Cavity : — Congestion  of  cerebral  surface ; 
brain  substance  presented  the  sabl6  condition 
(spotted  with  the  red  points  of  vessels  cut 
across).  The  ventricles  contained  much  bloody 
serum.  The  sinuses  were  likewise  congested. 

Thoracic  Cavity.  Lungs : — Both  lungs  were 
congested  throughout.  Heart : — The  heart  was 
in  a slightly  fatty  condition;  both  ventricles 
containing  some  dark  fluid  blood,  but  no  clots 
or  fibrinous  coagula  whatever. 

Abdominal  Cavity : — The  surface  of  the  intes- 
tines was  yellowish  in  colour ; they  were 
moderately  distended,  but  not  congested  The 
Stomach : — This  organ  contained  no  blood ; 
there  was  slight  erosion  of  the  epithelium  at 
the  cardiac  termination  of  the  oesophagus. 
There  was  no  blood  efiused  in  any  portion  of 
the  intestinal  tract,  and  tlie  mucous  surface 
presented  nothing  remarkable. 

Liver : — This  organ  was  of  a general  fawn-yel- 
low colour,  with  here  and  there  small  patches 
which  were  quite  yellow ; the  surface  was  also 
spotted  here  and  there  with  reddish  points.  It 
gave  by  the  areometer  of  Beaum5  a specific  gra- 
vity of  9‘.  The  gaU  bladder  contained  abont 
half  a pint  of  thick  fluid,  of  a dark-red  aspect. 
This  fluid  presented  under  the  microscope  blood 
corpuscles  in  abundance. 

Kidneys : — These  organs  were  slightly  con- 
gested. 

This  case  had 
been  but  four 
days  ill ; the  pa- 
tient was  deliri- 
ous. 

The  gall-bladder 
was  the  seat  of 
considerable  hae- 
morrhage (8  oz.). 

It  was  the  only 
one  of  the  mu- 
cous surfaces  on 
which  blood  was 
eflftised. 

2 

Male 

50 

Extm-nal  Surface: — The  body  was  yellow  and 
partially  covered  with  purpuric  spots.  The 
muscles  were  rigid,  and  their  outlines  well 
shown  tlirough  the  integuments,  especially  in 
the  extremities.  The  feet  were  curved  inwards, 
the  toes  pointed,  and  the  heels  elevated. 

Cranial  Cavity : — Some  congestion  of  the  cranial 
cavity  existed,  but  only  to  a slight  extent 
There  was  some  serosity  and  opacity  of  the 
arachnoid.  The  cerebral  substance  was  rather 
dry  ; only  a slight  amount  of  serosity  was  ob- 
served in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

This  was  an  ex- 
ample of  the 
sthenic  form  in 
which  death 
took  place  very 
unexpectedly. 
The  patient  was 
only  li  days  in 
hospital.  Py- 

rexia was  pretty 
well  developed. 
He  became  de-  ' 
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No. 

or 

Cate. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Appearances  presented  Post  Mortem  in  Cases  of  Yellow 
Fever. 

Observations. 

Thoracic  Cavity.  Lunqs: — These  organs  were 
here  and  there  spotted  black ; they  were  deeply 
congested  throughout.  Heart : — The  heart 
contained  blackish  fluid  blood  in  small  quantity, 
but  no  clots  or  fibrinous  coagula.  It  was  not 
otherwise  remarkable. 

Abdominal  Cavity.  Stomach  : — Spots  of  conges- 
tion were  observable  on  the  mucous  surface  of 
this  organ.  Small  Intestines  ; — The  small  in- 
testines were  much  congested,  as  were  also  the 
upper  parts  of  the  colon  (6  to  8 inches  of  this  gut 
near  the  csecum).  The  intestines  contained  a 
quantity  of  reddish  bloody  fluid,  ha?morrha- 
gi(!  exudation  from  the  congested  mucous  sur- 
face. 

Liver: — The  liver  was  of  a pretty  uniform  yel- 
lowish-brown colour.  It  was  ascertained  by 
the  areomett'r  of  Beauine  to  have  a specific 
gravity  of  83. 

i^leen  : — There  was  nothing  observable  about 
the  spleen. 

Kidneys : — These  organs  were  a good  deal  con- 
gested throughout  their  structure,  Ixith  in  the 
cortical  and  pyramidal  parts. 

Itrious  and  could 
be  retained  in 
bed  only  by  con- 
stant watching, 
but  the  strength 
appeared  little 
diminished  till 
shortly  before 
death. 

3 

Male 

56 

External  Surface: — The  surface  generally  was 
deeply  congested,  e8p«-eially  in  the  dependent 
parts.  There  was  but  slight  yellow  colour- 
ation, and  there  was  an  entire  absence  of  pur- 
puric spots. 

Cranial  Cavity:  — There  was  but  slight  sub- 
arachnoid effusion,  and  but  a small  quantity  of 
eruin  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.  The 
cerebral  substance  itself  presented  nothing 
abnormal. 

Thoracic  Cavity.  Lungs: — The  pulmonic  sub- 
stance generally  was  much  congested.  The 
heart  contained  little  or  no  blood,  and  was  not 
otlierwise  remarkable. 

Abdominal  Cavity.  Stomach : — The  stomach  was 
much  contracted,  and  on  being  laid  open  pre- 
sented much  dark  punctiform  congestion.  The 
duodenum  presented  numerous  small  haemor- 
rhagic spots. 

The  intestines  contained  a dark  greenish 
matter  in  considerable  quantity.  There  was  a 
general  oedematous  state  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, e.specially  in  the  ileum ; it  was  raised 
into  soft  wa'i'y  elevations  i inch  or  more  in 
depth.  The  upper  part  of  the  colon  near  the 
ciecum  presented  three  shallow,  oval-shaped, 
ulcerated  excavations,  each  about  5 an  inch  in 
the  long  axis. 

Liver: — The  liver  was  of  a yellowish-brown, 
spotted  (nutmeg)  appearance,  and  gave  a spe- 
F F 2 

Yellow  colora- 
tion but  little 
marked  in  this 
case  after  death. 

II  semorrh  agic 
8{K)ts  were  found 
in  the  duode- 
num, and  there 
was  an  oedema- 
tous  state  of  the 
mucous  mem- 
brane in  the 
ileum. 
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No. 

ol 

Case. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Appearances  presented  Post  Mortem  fn  Cases  of  Yellow 
I’ever. 

Obterratioiu. 

cific  gravity  of  10.  The  gall  l^laxlder  contained 
a small  quantity  of  yellowish  bile. 

Kidneys  : — Both  kidneys  were  somewhat  en- 
larged and  much  congested. 

4 

Male 

45 

External  Surface: — General  yellow  coloration 
of  the  external  surface  was  presented. 

Cranial  Cavity: — Some  bloody  serum  was  ob- 
served under  the  arachnoid.  The  cerebral 
surface  on  section  of  the  hemispheres  presented 
the  sabl4  condition  in  both  hemispheres.  There 
was  much  serum  in  the  ventricles. 

Thoracic  Cavity : — The  lungs  were  much  en- 
gorged throughout.  The  heart  contained  much 
blood  in  the  right  chambers,  with  weU-formed 
yellow  fibrinoiis  coagula. 

Abdominal  Cavity: — The  stomach  was  deeply  in- 
jected and  of  a dark  purplish  colour.  Puncti- 
form  vascularity  was  observable  here  and  there. 
The  jejunum  was  slightly  congested  It  pre- 
sented a slight  appearance  of  the  “ sago-grain  ” 
sttite  of  its  solitary  follicles  (milky  injection). 
Peyer’s  patches  presented  a reticulated  appear- 
ance throughout. 

Liver : — This  organ  was  of  a slightly  yellowish 
colour,  brit  its  external  appearance,  and  even 
that  on  section,  gave  only  an  imperfect  idea  of 
the  peculiar  alteration  it  had  undergone  by 
fatty  deposit  in  the  cells  of  the  hepatic  sub- 
stance. The  specifle  gravity  was  found  to  be 
only  7|. 

Kidneys  : — Both  these  glands  were  congested. 
Several  small  cysts  were  likewise  found  in 
both. 

1 

In  this  case  the 
departure  from 
the  normal  con- 
dition in  the 
liver  was  ren- 
dered evident 
only  by  the  are- 
ometer. 

5 

Female 

40 

External  Surface: — The  body  was  yellow,  but 
the  surface  was  not  otherwise  remarkable. 

Cranial  Cavity  : — There  was  much  injection 
and  some  bloody  efihsion  on  the  surface  of 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain.  On  section 
the . cerebral  substance  was  found  very  much 
sabl4. 

Thoracic  Cavity.  Lungs  : — No  remarkable  state 
of  the  pulmonary  structure  is  recorded. 
Heart : — The  heart  was  small,  and  was  covered 
with  numerous  pmpuric  spots,  which  were 
found  on  both  ventricles  and  auricles,  espe- 
cially on  the  right  ventricle.  Some  similar 
spots  were  observable  on  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  right  auricle.  There  was  a distinct  ec- 
chymosed  patch  near  the  foramen  ovale. 
There  was  one  spot  on  the  endocardium  of  the 
right  ventricle. 

Abdominal  Cavity.  Stomach : — Several  haemor- 
rhagic spots  were  observable  on  the  mucous 

The  record  of  this 
case  states  that 
there  was  no 
black  vomit,  and 
no  mention  is 
made  of  any 
other  form  of  hae- 
morrhage hav- 
ingbeen  present- 
ed during  life. 
Purpuric  spots 
were  presented 
on  various  inter- 
nal oigans  after 
death.  This  case 
has  important 
bearings  on  the 
general  patho- 
logy of  the  dis- 
ease. 

ILLUSTKATIVE  CASES. 
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No. 

of 

Sex. 

Case. 

Male 


Age. 


•15 


Appearances  presented  Post  Mortem  in  Cases  of  Yellow 
Fever. 


surface  of  this  organ  ; and  on  following  up  the 
cesifphagiis  it  wa.s  likewise  found  to  present 
Ineniorrhagic  or  purpuric  spots. 

'^\\ejtju7iu)n  was  congested,  and  presented  one 
circular  red  ulcerated  patch,  about  ^ inch  in 
diameter.  The  ileum  was  likewise  injected, 
and  striated  vascularity  of  the  lower  sets  of 
Peger’s  patches  was  observable. 

Liver: — The  liver  was  of  a well-marked  fawn- 
yellow  tint.  Severid  purpuric  spots  were  ob- 
servable on  its  surface.  The  specific  gravity 
was  only  7. 

Kidneys : — These  organs  were  both  of  a yellow- 
ish colour,  showed  here  aiul  there  several  pur- 
puric spots,  but  were  not  otherwise  altered. 

External  Surface ; — The  body  was  that  of  a ro- 
bust and  vigor(JUs  man  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Tlie  muscular  outlines  were  well  defined  through 
the  integuments.  Tlie  conjunctivse  were  yel- 
low. The  surface  generally  was  but  sliglitly  yel- 
low. Tlie  cheeks,  forehead,  sides  of  the  heail, 
neck,  and  parts  of  the  shoulders  were  deeply 
tingeil  with  purjilish  blood  stains.  The  sujK-r- 
(icial  veins  in  the  same  situations  were  en- 
gorged and  prominent.  The  whole  of  the 
posterior  and  lateral  aspects  of  the  trunk  and 
extremities  were  of  a livid  hue.  The  muscles 
and  other  tissues,  on  section,  were  everj'whert^ 
deeply  stained  with  blood.  The  hands  anil 
feet  were  contracted,  the  latter  with  tlie  toes 
pointed,  the  heels  elevated,  and  the  soles  in- 
clined inwanls. 

Cranial  Cavity  : — The  sub-arachnoid  spaces 
were  filled  with  effused  blood.  The  surface  of 
both  hemispheres  and  of  the 
everywhere  deeply  congested, 
section  presented  the  sabl5 
marked. 

Spinal  Canal  . —The  rachidian  system  was  vastly 
gorged  with  blooil,  and  the  membranes  of  the 
spinal  cord  much  congested.  The  cord  itself  on 
section  was  sabl6. 

Thoracic  Cavity.  Lungs: — The  lungs  were  en- 
gorged and  congested  throughout,  and  collapsed 
but  little  when  the  thorax  was  laid  open. 

Heart : — This  organ  was  filled  iu  all  its  cham- 
bers with  semi-fluid  black  blooiL  Its  muscular 
structure,  as  well  as  its  external  and  internal 
serous  covering,  was  deeply  tinged  with  blood, 
and  of  a very  dark  red  colour. 

Ahdommal  Cavity  : — T\xe  intestines  deeply 

congested  and  of  a livid  hue.  Stomack  : — 
The  stomach  was  of  a uniform  deep  purple 
colour  tliroughout.  It  contained  a quantity  of 
F F 3 


cerebellum  was 
The  brain  on 
condition  well 


Observationi. 


This  case  consti- 
tutes the  most 
marked  example 
of  the  htemor- 
rhagic  form,  of 
which  it  may  be 
taken  as  the 
type. 
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PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMV  OF  YELI/JW  FE^T.R. 


No. 

of 

Case. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Appearance!  pre«entcd  Po«t  .Mortem  in  Case,  of  Yellow 
Pever. 

ObKrvalioDi. 

black  Bcmi-fluid  and  but  little  altered  blood, 
■which  Wits  likewise  found  in  the  intestines. 

Liver: — The  liver  was  of  a uniform  brownish 
colour.  The  gall-bladder  was  filled  with  a 
quantity  of  black  bile  and  blood  mixed.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  hepatic  substance 
was  9. 

1 

7 

Male 

40 

External  Surface : — There  was  marked  conges- 
tion of  the  penis  and  testicles,  also  of  both 
feet  and  of  left  leg.  The  body  was  much  ema-  ; 
dated  ; there  was  no  yellow  coloration. 

Cranial  Cavity: — There  was  some  slight  opacity  ; 
of  the  arachnoid,  also  some  slight  sub-arach-  1 
noid  efiusion ; there  was  a more  considerable  | 
amount  of  serosity  in  the  ventricles. 

Thoracic  Cavity.  Lungs  : — The  lungs  were 
grey  and  but  moderately  congested  posteriorly. 
Heart : — Some  serum  (1  to  2 oz.)  was  foimd  in 
pericardium : the  right  and  left  ventricles  con- 
tained large  clots. 

Abdominal  Cavity.  Sto^nach: — Stellate  conges- 
tion was  observable  here  and  there  on  the 
mucous  surface  of  this  organ.  Patches  of 
ecchymosis  were  found  in  some  parts  of  the 
duodenum.  Congestion  of  the  jejunum  and 
ileum  to  a slight  extent  was  observable.  Some 
of  Peyer’s  patches  presented  a punctiform  in- 
jection. Ordinary  faecal  matter  was  found 
in  the  intestines.  The  colon  exhibited  two 
or  three  small  points  of  ulceration  near  its 
caecal  end.  The  mesenteric  glajids  were  con- 
gested. 

Liver: — The  liver  was  bro'wn  in  colour,  not 
otherwise  altered,  and  gave  a specific  gravity  of 
9.  The  spleen  was  twice  its  normal  volume. 
The  kidneys  were  congested. 

This  was  one  of 
the  few  cases  in 
which  emacia- 
tion of  the  body 
was  obseired. 

8 

Female 

45 

External  Surface : — The  body  presented,  a 
general  bright  canary  colour. 

Cranial  Cavity : — Slight  congestion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  cerebral  hemisplieres  existed. 

Thoracic  Cavity.  Lungs:-  The  right  limg  pre- 
sented numerous  apoplectic  patches ; the  left 
also  exhibited  points  of  hsemorrhagic  effusion 
into  the  pulmonary  substance,  but  to  a less 
extent. 

Heart: — The  pericardium  contained  an  ounce 
or  two  of  serum.  The  ventricles  contained 
black  semi-fluid  blood. 

Abdominal  Cavity.  Stomach : — This  organ  pre- 
sented large  patches  of  congestion  in  the  great 
curvature.  The  jejunum  was  moderately  con- 
gested. One  ulcerated  patch  was  found  in 
the  ileum  ; it  was  a sliallow  excavation  ^ inch 

This  case  present- 
ed an  example 
of  perhaps  the 
brightest  yellow 
coloration  ob- 
served. 

ILLUSTEATIVE  CASES. 
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No. 

of 

Case. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Appearances  presented  Post  Mortem  In  Cases  of  Yellow 
Fever. 

Observations. 

in  diameter,  with  red  edges.  The  colon  was 
slightly  congested,  and  presented  some  few 
red  patches. 

The  bladder  was  distended  with  straw-co- 
loured urine. 

Liver : — The  liver  was  yellow  in  parts  ; the  gall 
bladder  contained  black  bile.  The  hepatic 
substance  gave  a specific  gravity  of  7^.  The 
»pleen  was  slightly  enlarged.  The  kidnet/s 
were  slightly  congested. 

9 

Foniak* 

? 

Ka  frmal  Surface ; — The  body  was  but  very 
slightly  yellow. 

Cranial  Cavitf/ : — No  observation  recorded. 

Thoracic  Cavity  — No  obsen-atiou  recortled. 

Abdominal  cawfy .— The  stomach  presented  a 
general  pink  injection.  The  duodenum  was 
congested,  us  also  were  the  j^unum  and  ileum. 
The  colon  presented  a more  vivid  rt*d  iiyection 
tliaii  the  other  parts.  Much  black  matter, 
altered  blood,  was  found  in  the  ileum. 

liver; — The  liver  was  of  a uniform  yellow- 
brown  colour,  not  otherwise  altered  in  apju'ar- 
ance,  and  gave  a specific  gravity  of  7.  The 
spleen  was  slightly  enlarged. 

This  case  present- 
ed an  example 
of  the  pink  vas- 
cular injection 
of  the  stomach  ; 
but  this  organ 
did  not  contain 
efiused  blood. 

10 

Mule 

23 

Kvternal  Surface : — Body  but  very  slightly 
yellow. 

Cranial  Cavity; — Hemispheres  of  brain  con- 
gested slightly.  Cerebral  substance  slightly 
sabl^. 

Thoracic  Cavity.  Lnnys  .-—Both  organs  were 
much  congested.  The  heart  was  coutract*‘d, 
and  contained  but  little  bUnxl. 

Abdominal  Cavity.  Stomach  ; — The  stomach 
was  filled  with  black  vomit ; its  mucous  sur- 
face presented  much  stellate  iiyection.  llie 
intestines  were  likewise  filled  with  black 
matter ; altered  blood. 

liver  ;—T\\o  liver  was  yellowish,  and  gave  a 
specific  gravity  of  9.  The  spleen  was  of  ordi- 
nary size.  A7rf «cys ; — Both  kidneys  were 
much  congested. 

This  patient  was 
taken  sick  on  the 
3rd,  and  died  on 
the  10th  of  De- 
cember. 

Stellate  iiyection 
of  stomach, 
which  contained 
much  black  vo- 
mit. 

11 

Male 

2o  (?) 

External  Surface; — A peculiar  mulatto-Uke  tint 
was  observable  in  this  case,  both  during  life  and 
after  death. 

Cranial  C’a  . —Slight  congestion  of  the  hemi- 

spheres existed.  The  cerebral  substance  was 
but  slightly  sablA 

Thoracic  Cavity; — Lungs; — Both  these  organs 
congested  but  slightly.  Heart ; — Some  serum 
(^1  to  2 oz.)  in  pericardium.  The  ventricles  con- 
tained black  semi-fluid  blood,  but  no  clot. 

Abdotnmal  Cavity.  Liver  ; — The  liver  was  yel- 

Peculiar  mulatto- 
like tint  observ- 
able both  before 
and  after  death 
in  this  case. 

F F 4 
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PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  YELLOW  FEVER. 


No. 

of 

Case 

Sex. 

Ago. 

Appearance!  prcBcnted  Pott  Morlem  in  Casef  of  Yellow 
Pever. 

ObserratioDi. 

lowish,  and  gave  a specific  gravity  of  8.  fipletn 
normal.  Kidneys  slightly  congested- 

12 

Female 

s 

60 

External  Surface : — This  woman  was  of  enormous 
obesity.  The  surface  was  yellow,  but  with 
large  livid  patches  on  the  dependent  parts. 
Large  excoriations,  with  bloody  exudation, 
existed  in  the  folds  of  the  axilla  and  groin  on 
both  sides.  Blood  trickled  from  the  nose.  Ge- 
neral congestion  of  the  muscles  was  observed 
on  section. 

Cranial  Cavity : — ^Therc  was  some  superficial  con- 
gestion of  the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain. 
The  cerebral  substance  was  slightly  sablA 
There  was  much  congestion  of  the  vertebral 
veins. 

Thoracic  Cavity.  Imngs : — Congestive  semi- 
pneumonic  solidiflcation  of  the  anterior  part  of 
the  right  lung  existed.  Heart:  — Some  few 
clots  were  observed  in  the  right  ventricle  ; the 
left  was  well  contracted. 

Abdominal  Cavity: — Enormous  deposits  of  fat 
existed  between  the  several  layers  of  abdominal 
muscles.  The  mesentery  was  loaded  with 
masses  of  fat,  several  inches  in  thickness.  The 
intestines  generally  were  contracted  and  much 
congested.  The  stomach  was  deeply  congested, 
but  presented  no  hsemorrhagic  eSusion.  The 
duodenum  was  of  a dark  congested  appearance. 
The  colon  was  much  congested,  and  of  a dark 
colour  externally ; the  mucous  surface  was 
thickened,  softened,  and  reddish.  The  intes- 
tines contained  throughout  natural  faecal  matter. 

Liver  : — This  organ  was  somewhat  elarged,  of  a 
general  mott.ed  (nutmeg)  aspect ; it  gave  a 
specific  gravity  of  9.  The  spleen  was  smaU. 
The  Icidneys  were  yellowish  (fatty)  in  the  cor- 
tical part  throughout,  while  the  pj'ramids  were 
much  congested. 

Amount  of  adi- 
pose deposit  in  i 
this  case  was 
most  rc;mark- 
able.  The  inter- 
nal organs  were 
loaded  with  fat. 

13 

Male 

45  (?) 

External  Surface : — Intense  and  almost  universal 
livid  congestion  of  the  surface  of  the  body 
existed  This  was  especially  observable  on  the 
face  and  on  the  posterior  parts  of  the  trunk. 
The  colour  is  noted  as  of  a blue-black.  This 
w'as  another  instance  of  intense  hremorrhagic 
staining  of  the  integuments,  as  if  the  principal 
tendency  of  the  hfemorrhagic  action  was  towards 
the  cutaneous  surface. 

Cranial  Cavity : — The  brain  and  its  membranes 
were  slightly  congested. 

Thoracic  Cavity.  Lungs : — The  lungs  were  uni- 
versally congested.  Heart : — The  substance  of 
this  organ  was  red  and  soft- 

Abdominal  Cavity.  Stomach : — The  internal  sur- 

This  case  pre- 
sented another 
instance  of  the 
intense  haemor- 
rhagic staining 
of  the  integu- 
ments. The  sur- 
face was  the 
chief  seat  of  the 
vascular  lesion. 

1 

1 

1 

ILLUSTRATIVE  CASES. 
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No. 

of 

Case 

Sex. 

Age. 

Appearances  presented  Post  Mortem  in  Cases  of  Yellow 
Fever. 

Obaervations. 

• 

face  of  this  organ  was  deeply  injected.  Liuer  : 
— The  hepatic  substance  was  of  a uniform 
brownish  colour,  and  gave  a specific  gravity  of 
8.  Spleen  : — This  organ  presented  no  remark- 
able alteration.  Kidneys ; — Both  the  kidneys 
were  deeply  congested. 

u 

Female 

30 

External  Surface: — The  body  was  that  of  a finely 
developed  young  woman  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  vigour.  The  coniunctivie  were  yellow ; 
the  surface  was  but  slightly  yellow. 

Cranial  6’«wty . — This  cavity  was  not  examined. 

Thoracic  Caiity.  Lungs: — Both  lungs  were  con- 
gested ; the  left,  more  especially,  was  njuch 
enlarged,  and  adhered  to  the  pleura.  Heart : 
— There  was  a small  quantity  of  fluid,  1 to  2 
oz.,  in  the  pericardium.  Black  fluid  blood, 
with  some  clots  and  fibrinous  coagula  were 
found  in  the  right  ventricle. 

Abdominal  Caoity.  Stomach : — This  organ  was 
much  disUmdi'd.  There  was  a general  rose- 
coloured  congestion  of  its  mucous  surface ; it 
contained  much  black  fluid  (altered  blood), 
whicli  was  likewise  found  in  tlie  ducHleiium. 
The  intestines  were  much  congested,  as  was 
also  the  mesentery.  The  ileum  anil  colon  wen> 
greatly  contracted.  Some  yellow  bile-coloured 
matter  was  contained  in  the  uj'|)er  part  of  the 
ileum.  All  the  nunaining  portions  of  the  in- 
testinal tract  were  filleil  with  black  inky  fluid. 

Liver : — This  organ  was  of  a yellow  colour, 
weighed  66  ounces,  and  gave  a specific  gravity 
of  8.  Kidneys  . —They  wore  but  slightly  con- 
gested. 

The  stomach  in 
this  case  pre- 
sented the  rose- 
pink  coloration, 
and  contained 
very  much  black 
blo^. 

Yellowish  bile- 
colouri'd  matter 
found  in  the 
ileum  ; blackish 
inky  fluid  in  the 
other  portions 
of  the  intestinal 
tract. 

15 

i 

Male 

(?) 

Krternal  Surface  .-—The  body  was  slightly  yel- 
low, but  not  otherwise  remarkable. 

Cranial  . — The  brain  substance  was  pale 

and  a little  soft.  There  was  a consideralde 
amount  of  serous  eflFusion  beneath  the  arach- 
noid and  in  the  ventricles. 

Thoracic  Cavity.  Lungs  .—The  lungs  were  much 
congested.  Heart: — The  left  ventricle  was  well 
contracted,  and  the  cavities  contained  but  little 
blood. 

Abdominal  Cavity.  Stomach  .—The  gastric  mu- 
cous surface  presented  stellate  congestion.  The 
termination  of  the  oesophagus  was  red  and  vas- 
cular. The  stomach  and  duodenum  were  both 
filled  -w-ith  black  matter  (altered  blood);  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube  con- 
tained normal  fsecal  matter.  Liver  : — the  liver 
was  very  yellow,  weighed  60  oz.,  and  gave  a 
specific  gravity  of  6j.  There  was  a consider- 
1 able  quantity  of  dark  bile  in  the  gall  bladder. 

The  stomach  and 
duodenum  con- 
tained blackish 
matter,  feces  in 
the  rest  of  the 
intestinal  tubes. 
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PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  OF  YELLOW  FEVER. 


No. 

of 

C«8e. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Appearances  presented  Post  Mortem  in  Cases  of  Yellow 
Fever, 

Ob^^rratioDS.  | 

j 

which  could  be  readily  made  to  flow  through 
the  ductus  choledocus  into  the  duodenum. 
Kidneys : — They  were  both  congested,  but  not 
othenviso  altered. 

■ 

• 

16 

Male 

50  (?) 

External  Surface. — The  conjunctiyse  were  yellow ; 
the  body  was  slightly  yellow  here  and  there  ; 
the  posterior  surface  and  the  extremities  were 
lividly  congested,  and  the  legs  presented  very 
extensive  patches  of  gangrenous  erysipelas. 

Cranial  Cavity : — There  was  some  sub-arachnoid 
effusion  of  serum.  The  cerebral  substance  was 
a little  soft. 

Thoracic  Cavity.  Lungs : — Both  lungs  were 
slightly  congested.  Heart : — This  organ  was 
enlarged  to  three  times  its  normal  volume. 
Cretaceous  patches  were  found  in  the  aorta. 
There  was  extensive  deposit  of  calcareous 
matter  on  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta. 
Permanent  patency  of  the  orifice  existed,  and 
there  was  remarkable  hypertrophy  of  the  left 
ventricle. 

Abdominal  Cavity. — There  was  general  congestion 
of  the  intestines.  Stomach  : — The  gastric  mu- 
cous surface  presented  a large  patch  of  reddish 
congestion  at  the  great  curvature.  BUiary 
matter  was  found  in  the  intestines.  Liver  : — 
The  liver  was  in  the  nutmeg  condition,  with 
yellow  patehes  here  and  there.  Its  specific 
gravity  was  4|.  A few  biliary  calculi  were 
found  in  the  gall  bladder.  Spleen,  Kidneys  : — 
Both  congested. 

1 

Results  of  gan-  i 
grenouB  action  ' 
observable  on 
If^gS. 

i 

i 

17 

Soldier 

40 

External  Sur  face : — Tlie  body  was  weU  developed 
and  muscular ; the  hands  and  feet  were  con- 
tracted. Tlie  conjunctivse  and  surface  gene- 
rally were  yellow. 

Cranial  Cavity: — A yellow  coloration  of  the  dura 
mater  was  observable  on  opening  the  cranium. 
There  was  slight  but  general  serous  efifusion 
under  the  arachnoid.  There  was  also  slight 
congestion  of  the  siu4aee  of  the  hemispheres. 
On  section  the  cerebral  substance  was  found  to 
be  only  very  slightly  sablA  There  was  much 
serum  in  the  ventricles. 

Thoracic  Cavity.  Lungs : — ^Both  lungs  were  much 
congested,  but  more  especially  the  left.  Heart : 
— The  ventricles  contained  but  a small  quan- 
tity of  semi-fluid  dark  blood. 

Abdominal  Cavity.  Stomach : — The  oi^an  was 
contracted.  The  gastric  surface  was  generally 
congested,  but  there  was  an  entire  absence  of 
black  fluid  of  any  kind.  Liver: — The  liver  was 
yellow,  and  its  specifle  gravity  1^.  The.  spleen 

Yellow  coloration 
observable  in 
the  dura  mater. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  CASES, 
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No. 

of 

Case. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Appearances  presented  Post  Mortem  in  Cases  of  Yellow 
Fever. 

Observations. 

11 

Female 

34 

was  enlarged  by  j of  a volume.  The  kidneys 
were  firm  but  congested. 

External  Surface  : — Tlie  body  was  yellow,  with 
large  patches  of  dark  livid  congestion  in  the 
dependent  parts. 

Cranial  Cavity: — No  record  of  any  examination 
of  this  cavity. 

Thoracic  Cavity.  Lungs:  — The  lungs  were 
both  congested  posteriorly ; extensive  spleni- 
sation  of  the  right  was  observable.  Heart: — 
The  heart  was  adherent  to  the  {M'ricardium  at 
the  apex.  There  was  but  very  little  blootl  in 
the  ventricles,  and  no  clots  or  coagula. 

Abdominal  Cavity.  Stomach:  — The  stomach 
and  duodenum  were  much  congesteil ; con- 
gestion was  likewise  observeil  in  the  fpsopha- 
gus.  Tlie  stomach  contained  black  vomit  in 
abundance.  The  intestines  likewise  contained 
much  black  matter,  altennl  bloo<l.  Liver  : — 
Tlie  liver  was  large,  soft,  and  yellow ; it 
weighed  66  oz.,  and  gave  a sp<‘ciflc  gravity  of 
7j.  The  spleen  was  soft,  somewhat  enlarged, 
and  modemtely  congested.  Kidneys: — Both 
were  slightly  congested.  There  was  no  urine 
in  the  bladder. 

Black  vomit  in 
stomach,  and 

black  matter 

throughout  the 
intestines. 

19 

i 

i 

1 

1 

Female 

•20  (?) 

hh'temal  Surface: — The  body  wa.s  well  deve- 
lo[u*d  and  mu.scular.  The  surface  was  quite 
warm,  and  but  slightly  yellow.  The  thorax, 
abdomen,  neck,  parts  of  the  arms,  aiul  face 
were  covereil  with  prominent  very  dark  pur- 
plish veins.  The  cuticle  p«'i‘led  oft’  r*»adily 
everywhere*,  giving  manifest  signs  of  advance*.! 
decomposition.  The  examination  was  made 
16  hours  after  death. 

Cranial  Cavity: — This  cavity  was  not  examined. 

Thoracic  Cavity.  Lungs:  — These  organs  ap- 
peared to  have  been  congested,  but  they  were 
both  much  decomposed  throughout  the  entire 
pulmonic  structure.  Heart : — The  muscular 
structure  of  the  heart  was  quite  soft,  and  the 
fingers  passed  easily  through  its  entire  sub- 
stance on  the  slightest  pressure.  There  a[>- 
peared  to  have  been  some  amount  of  fatty 
degeneration  in  the  right  ventricle,  but  owing 
to  the  advanced  state  of  decomposition  anti 
almost  dissolution  (histolysis')  of  the  tissues,  it 
was  impossible  to  determine  the  precise  con- 
dition. 

Abdominal  Cavity  : — The  intestines  generally 
were  much  distended  with  gas.  and  presented 
a generid  bluish  green  discoloration  inter- 
mixed with  patches  of  a reddish  and  purplish 
colour.  Stomach  : — The  stomach  was  filled 
^tdth  a dark  bloody  fluid ; the  gastric  mucous 

This  patient  was 
but  4 or  6 days 
in  hospital.  He 
had  presented 
the  usual  symp- 
toms, black  vo- 
mit with  liientor- 
rhage  from  the 
nose  and  mouth. 

The  tenjperature 
of  the  weather 
was  not  unu- 
sually elevated, 
and  other  cases 
examined  on  the 
same  day  under 
the  same  condi- 
tion.s,  and  at 
least  as  long 
after  death,  pre- 
sented no  unu- 
sual amount  of 
decomposition. 
The  decomposi- 
tion in  this  case 
was  as  advanced 
and  as  rapid  as 
in  some  of  those 
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No. 

of 

Case. 

Sex. 

Ago. 

Appearance!  preientcd  Po«t  Mortem  In  Cues  of  Yellow 
Fever. 

Obvervationi. 

membrane  was  extensively  decomposed,  soft- 
ened, and  converted  into  a dirty  blackish 
slime.  The  intestines,  especially  the  Uium 
and  colon,  were  filled  with  a dark  olive-green 
decomposed  fluid. 

Liver: — The  liver  was  soft,  of  a general  brown- 
ish coloim,  interspersed  with  yellowish  spots 
here  and  there.  The  hepatic  structure_  was 
completely  disorganised,  softened,  and  decom- 
posed ; its  specific  gravity  was  8;.  Kidneys : — 
The  kidnej's  had  been  congested;  they  were 
in  an  advanced  state  of  decomposition,  soft- 
ened, and  disintegrated. 

described  by  me 
in  the  (Blue 
Book)  Report 
on  the  Patholo- 
gy of  the  Dis- 
eases of  the 
Army  in  the 
Crimea. 

20 

Female 

62 

External  Surface  : — The  body  was  well  deve- 
loped, and  very  fat ; the  muscular  masses  well 
contracted  came  prominently  into  view  in  the 
arms  and  thighs.  The  conjunctivas  were 
yellow,  as  also  the  surface  generally.  Pur- 
puric spots  were  observable  everywhere,  but 
most  marked  on  the  breast  and  arms.  The 
hands  and  feet  were  contracted,  and  the  latter 
inverted,  with  the  toes  pointed.  Dark  bloody 
fluid  flowed  from  the  mouth  when  pressure  was 
made  with  the  hand  upon  the  epigastrium. 

Cranial  Cavity : — Some  dark  bloody  serum  was 
effused  on  the  dura  mater,  which  likewise  pre- 
sented some  arborescence.  There  was  consi- 
derable sub-arachnoid  effusion,  with  2 ounces  of 
bloody  serum  at  the  basis  cranii.  There  was 
great  engorgement  of  the  sinuses  ; there  was 
extensive  arborescent  injection  of  the  pia 
mater,  with  bloody  effusion  upon  the  surface 
of  the  right  hemisphere  in  two  situations. 
The  cerebral  substance  was  but  slightly  sable 
on  section.  The  ventricles  contained  a few 
drachms  of  bloody  serum.  The  velum  inter- 
positum  was  slightly  congested.  The  cere- 
bellum was  somewhat  congested  and  softened. 

Thoracic  Cavity.  Lungs: — The  lungs  were  con- 
gested posteriorly.  Heart:  — The  right  ven- 
tricle was  distended  to  two  volumes,  and  the 
whole  heart  had  assumed  a great  transverse 
width.  There  were  some  few  shreds  of  coagula 
in  both  ventricles,  with  fluid  black  blood. 
The  valves  and  aorta  were  remarkably  yellow. 

Abdominal  Cavity.  Stomach  and  Duodenum  : — 
Both  these  organs  presented  an  intense  gene- 
ral dark  red  injection,  lees  of  wine  coloration. 
The  gastric  epithelium  was  perfect ; the  len- 
ticular glands  of  the  stomach  were  here  and 
there  prominent  above  the  surface  as  whitish 
spots.  The  stomach  was  filled  with  dark 
bloody  fluid.  The  small  intestines  contained 
a similar  fluid : they  were  much  congested,  as 

This  was  an  ex- 
ample of  the 
algid  form. 
The  patient  was 
only  0 days  ilL 
On  admission 
the  surface  was 
cold,  the  tongue 
cold,  and  the 
pulse  oblitera- 
ted. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  CASES. 
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1 

No. 

of 

Case. 

Sex. 

Age. 

Appearances  presented  Post  Mortem  in  Cases  of  Yellow 
Fever. 

Observations. 

■was  likewise  the  colon.  The  mucous  njembrane 
was  firm. 

Liver  : — This  organ  was  of  a yellowish-brown 
colour,  chocolate-coloured.  Its  sjiecific  gravity 
was  Tj.  The  spleen  was  slightly  enlarged, 
but  not  otherwise  altered.  The  kidneys  were 
congested. 

21 

Female 

65 

External  Surface : — The  body  was  thin  and 
somewhat  emaciated.  The  conjunctiva?  were 
yellow,  the  surface  generally  wa.s  but  slightly 
so.  Bloody  Hordes  were  observable  on  the 
lips  and  teeth ; the  hands  and  feet  were  con- 
tracted. 

Cranial  Cavity:  — The  dura  mater  presented  a 
yellowish  coloration ; slight  arborescent  in- 
jection was  observable  on  it.  There  was  much 
sub-arachnoid  etfusion,  and  much  gelatinous 
and  opalescent  serosity  in  the  convolutions. 
There  was  slight  general  congestion  of  the 
right  hemisphere,  and  general  but  slight  in- 
jection of  the  pia  mater.  The  cerebral  sub- 
stance was  but  sliglitly  sabl6,  and  there  was 
but  little  serum  in  the  ventricles ; no  abnor- 
mal change  in  cerebellum. 

Thoracic  Cavity.  Lungs  were  congested 

and  adherent  throughout  to  the  i>arietes. 
Heart : — There  was  a blackish  Inemorrhagic 
patch  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  ajs-x  ot 
the  left  ventricle  ; the  organ  was  of  normal 
size,  and  was  thinly  covered  with  an  external 
deposit  of  fat.  The  cavities  contained  but 
little  blood;  marked  yellow  coloration  of  the 
valves  and  aorta  was  observed.  The  blood 
which  escaped  from  the  gnnit  vessels  sni  sec- 
tion was  very  black. 

Abdominal  Cavity : — General  congestion  of  the 
intestines  was  observable.  Stomach  : — The 
stomach  presented  the  hour-glass  contraction, 
the  gastric  surface  presented  patches  of  con- 
gestion here  and  there,  with  large  arbon>scent 
veins  at  the  great  curvature.  The  ileum  ex- 
hibited bright  pink  coloration,  and  contained 
much  blackish  bloody  fluid.  The  colon  was 
congested  in  its  upper  two  thirds,  and  con- 
tained clay-coloured  fieeal  matter.  Idi'tr  : — 
The  liver  was  very  yellow,  slightly  iliminished 
in  volume ; its  specific  gravity  was  7 . The 
gall  bladder  eonfained  about  li  ounces  of  dark 
greenish  bile.  The  spleen  was  small  and  con- 
tracted. The  kidneys  were  small,  yellowish, 
and  the  cortical  part  manifestly  fatty. 

Yellowish  color- 
ation of  dura 
mater  obsi>rvu- 
ble. 

Bright  pink  co- 
loration of  ile- 
um, with  much 
blackish  fluid 
blood  effused  on 
mucous  surface 
of  this  intestine. 

22 

Male 

18 

External  Surface: — The  surface  was  yellow,  and 
not  otherwise  remarkable. 

This  case  also 
1 presented  slight 
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No. 

of 

Case. 

Sex. 

Ago. 

Appearances  presented  Post  Mortem  in  Cases  of  Yellow 
Fever. 

Oburrationi. 

Cranial  Cavity: — Slight  yellow  coloration  waa 
observable  in  the  dura  mater,  which  ahio  pre- 
sented some  arborescent  vascularity.  There 
was  much  sub-arachnoid  effusion.  The  pos- 
terior parts  of  the  hemispheres  were  congested. 
The  cerebral  substance  was  but  slightly  sabU. 
The  ventricles  contained  much  serum.  The 
spinal  cord  and  its  membranes  were  normal 

Thoracic  Cavity.  Lungs : — The  pulmonic  sub- 
stance was  generally  congested.  Heart : — 
This  organ  was  normal ; the  valves  were  co- 
loured yellow,  especiaLy  in  the  left  ventricle, 
which  contained  a large  yellow  fibrinous  coa- 
gulum. 

Abdominal  Cavity.  Stomach : — The  gastric 
surface  was  injected  here  and  there,  and  in 
parts  eroded  (post-mortem  self-digestion). 
The  stomach  was  filled  with  biack  matter, 
partly  thick  and  clotted,  partly  fluid.  The 
intestines  were  yellowish  externally,  but  con- 
tained a large  quantity  of  thickish,  semi-fluid, 
black  matter,  altered  blood.  The  mucous  sur- 
face was  firm  and  normal. 

Liver : — The  liver  was  very  yellow,  its  substance 
dry  and  hard ; its  specific  gra-\uty  was  1\.  The 
spleenyfss  contracted  and  firm,  but  not  otherwise 
altered.  The  Mdneys  were  slightly  congested. 
The  bladder  was  full  of  straw-coloured  urine. 

yellow  colora- 
tion of  the  dura 
mater. 

Intestines  yeUow- 
ish  externally, 
but  contain^ 
much  semi-fluid 
biack  blood. 

23 

Male 

40 

External  Surface : — The  body  was  yellow. 

Cranial  Cavity : — The  dura  mater  was  slightly 
yellow.  There  was  but  slight  congestion  of  the 
surface  of  the  brain.  The  cerebral  substance 
was  normal,  there  was  no  fluid  in  the  ven- 
tricles. The  spinal  canal  presented  nothing 
abnormal. 

Thoracic  Cavity.  Lungs : — The  lungs  were 
normal.  Heart: — The  organ  was  slightly 
hypertrophied,  the  valves  in  the  right  ventricle 
were  yellow ; the  cavities  contained  but  little 
blood. 

Abdominal  Cavity.  Stomach  : — This  organ  was 
yellowish  externally,  it  contained  grey  semi- 
fluid matter,  and  its  mucous  surface  was  but 
slightly  congested;  a similar  greyish  matter 
was  found  in  the  small  intestines  ; there  was 
likewise  some  blackish  fsecal  matter.  Liver: — 
The  liver  was  very  yellow,  both  on  surface  and 
on  section  ; its  specific  gravity  was  8.  The 
gaU  bladder  was  distended,  and  contained 
about  two  drachms  of  dark  green  bUe.  The 
spleen  was  normal.  The  kidneys  were  slightly 
yeUow.  The  bladder  was  contracted,  and  con- 
tained only  a small  quantity  of  yellow  urine. 

Yellow  colora- 
tion of  stomach 
observed  exter- 
nally. 

ILLUSTRATIVE  CASES. 
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Nb. 

of 

Case. 

Sex, 

Age. 

Appearances  presented  Post  Mortem  in  Cases  of  Yellow 
Fever. 

Observations. 

24 

Male 

34 

External  Surface : — The  surface  was  yellow  an- 
teriorly, livid  posteriorly.  The  body  presented 
the  external  features  of  the  disease  in  a well- 
marked  manner.  The  muscular  masses  were 
prominent,  especially  the  biceps  in  the  arm, 
the  recti  and  vasti  in  the  thigh,  and  the  gas- 
trocnemii. 

The  iris  and  conjunetivse  were  yellow,  h»- 
morrhage  trickled  from  the  mouth  and  nose. 
Tliere  were  several  blue-black  patches  on  the 
back  and  sides. 

Cranial  Cavity: — Yellow  coloration  was  ob- 
sen'able  tlirough  the  dura  mater ; there  was 
considerable  sub-arachnoid  effusion,  and  2 oz. 
of  serum  in  the  basis  cranii ; the  surface  of  the 
hemisplieres  was  congested ; tlie  cerebral  sub- 
stance was  only  slightly  sabl^,  there  was  a 
small  quantity  of  scrum,  1 to  2 drachms  in  the 
ventricles. 

Thoracic  Cavity.  Lutiys ; — The  lungs  were  con- 
gested posteriorly,  but  there  was  up  general 
engorgement  of  the  pulmonary  substance. 
Heart: — About  IJ  oz.  of  yellowish  serum  was 
found  ill  the  pericardium.  The  right  ventricle 
was  distended  with  black  fluid  blood,  the  left 
ventricle  was  contracted,  but  contained  some 
blackish  fluid  blood.  The  lining  membrane  of 
the  heart  was  yellow,  as  wefe  also  the  \alves, 
and  the  muscular  structure  itself. 

Abdominal  Cavity.  Stomach  : — The  walls  of  the 
organ  were  tinged  of  a dark  crimson,  with  here 
and  there  patches  of  pink  coloration ; it  was 
filled  with  black  fluid  blood.  The  intestines 
throughout  were  filled  with  a blackish  inky 
mutter,  altered  blootL  Liver: — The  liver  was 
of  a general  yellow  colour,  with  minuU*  |X)ints 
of  stellate  vascularity  distributed  through  it ; 
it  was  tinged  of  a greenish  olive  colour  on 
its  under  surface ; the  gall  bladder  contained 
li  oz.  of  dark  bile.  The  spleen  was  normal. 
The  kidneys  were  congested  and  slightly  yel- 
low. The  bladder  was  distended  with  stniw- 
eoloured  urine. 

This  case  died  on 
the  5th  Jan. 
1868.  It  pre- 
sented all  the 
characteristic 
symptoms  of  the 
disease  in  its 
sthenic  form, 

and  it  is  suf- 
ficient proof  that 
up  to  this  date 
the  cause  of  the 
diseast*  was  in 
active  operation, 
though  its  pro- 
pagative force 
was  in  abey- 
ance. 

Yellow  coloration 
of  cardiac  sub- 
stance. 

Dark  crimson  co- 
lour of  parietes 
of  stomach. 
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YELLOW  FEVER  OF  LISBOX. 


CHAP.  XI. 

(SDPPLEMEXTAIIY.) 


As  bearing,  amongst  other  things,  on  the  very  important 
questions  of  the  origin,  local  history,  and  meteorological 
relations  of  a well-recorded  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  I 
think  it  will  he  useful  to  append  the  following  ob.servations, 
which  contain  a summary  of  the  chief  climatological  and 
other  elements  determined  in  connection  with  the  Lisbon 
epidemic  of  1857.  It  is  chiefly  extracted  from  my  official 
Eeport  to  the  Eight  Honourable  the  President  of  the 
General  Board  of  Health,  London. 

I had  the  honour  to  present  to  the  Board  of  Health  a 
Eeport  on  the  Pathology,  Therapeutics,  and  General 
Aitiology  of  the  Epidemic  of  Yellow  Fever  which  pre- 
vailed in  Lisbon  during  the  latter  half  of  the  year  1857. 

As  was  therein  explained,  my  mission  to  that  city  on 
the  occasion  in  question  was  one  voluntarily  imdeilaken  in 
the  interests  of  science  and  humanity.  But  though  my 
investigations  had  no  official  character,  the  reception  which 
I met  with  in  the  Portuguese  capital,  and  the  facilities 
afforded  me  for  the  fullest  prosecution  of  my  inquiries, 
were  such  as  to  call  for  my  warmest  acknowledgements. 

In  that  document  I took  leave,  in  the  first  place,  publicly 
to  tender  my  grateful  thanks  to  his  most  faithful  IMajesty 
Dom  Pedro  V.,  for  the  many  gracious  courtesies  sho^vn  to 
me  at  his  Majesty’s  hands,  and  the  cordial  interest  per- 
sonally evinced  by  him  in  my  lahours. 

I had,  in  the  next  place,  to  acknowledge  my  obliga- 
tions to  his  Excellency  the  Coimt  de  Sobral,  civil  governor 
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^ of  Lisbon,  to  the  medical  faculty  generally,  and  to  many 
leading  persons  of  that  city,  for  the  facilities  afforded  me 
for  carrying  on  my  observations,  and  for  the  uniform 
courtesy  and  kindness  which  I experienced  at  all  times 
during  my  sojourn  in  Portugal. 

In  the  several  parts  and  sections  of  the  annexed  Peport, 
I entered  very  fully  into  the  pathology  of  the  epidemic, 
and  into  the  climatological  and  other  conditions  supposed 
to  be  concerned  in  its  causation.  I also  disciussed  the 
meteorology  of  the  Portuguese  capital  for  such  periods 
antecedent  to  the  invasion  of  the  epidemic  as  could  be 
illu.strated  by  reliable  records. 

The  very  lull  details  which  I have  furnished  with  re- 
gard to  the  clinical  history  and  morbid  anatomy  of  the 
disea.se  (Op.  cit.  Part  1.,  Sections  I.  and  II.)  place  the 
nature  of  the  epidemic  beyond  doubt.  It  will  be  at  once 
recognised  as  a yellow  fever  of  very  fatal  character. 

The  descriptions  I have  given  of  the  several  markedly 
different  forms  under  which  the  mala<ly  manifested  itself 
will,  I think,  be  read  with  interest.  And  perhai)s  the 
details  I have  entered  into  on  this  head,  and  in  the  section 
devoted  to  pathological  anatomy,  will  be  found  not  devoid 
of  practical  importance.  They  iiulicate  to  us  how  the 
various  conflicting  accounts  given  by  different  writers,  of 
yellow  fever  epidemics  in  different  times  and  places,  may 
be  reconciled  on  the  supposition  that  in  one  epidemic  visi- 
tation one  form  of  the  malady  wjis  predominant,  while,  in 
another  outbreak  the  clinical  characters  presenteil  were 
those  of  a far  other  tyj)e  of  the  disease.  Nothing  almost 
in  disease  can  be  apparently  more  distinct  from  its  conge- 
ner in  tbe  nosological  category,  than  the  “algid”  from 
the  “ sthenic  ” or  “ ha?morrhagic  ” variety  of  yellow  fever 
as  presented  in  the  late  Lisbon  epidemic.  However,  in 
closely  analysing  the  essential  phenomena  of  the  several 
forms  of  the  disease,  we  find  they  are  but  varieties  derived 
from  a common  stock. 

The  first  great  question  which  naturally  presents  itself 
in  considering  an  epidemic  such  as  that,  the  historv  of 
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which  we  had  to  examine,  refers  to  its  manner  of  origin 
and  its  mode  of  propagation. 

From  the  first  invasion  of  the  epidemic  in  Lisbon,  a 
belief  became  wide  spread  and  general  that  the  disease 
had  been  imported.  This  opinion,  it  is  necessary  to  add, 
was  not  confined  to  any  class  of  the  community.  It  was 
shared  alike  by  persons  in  all  ranks  of  society,  by  many 
amongst  the  educated  as  well  as  the  illiterate,  and  by  many 
highly  respectable  members  of  the  medical  faculty,  as  well 
as  by  the  public  at  large.  This  opinion,  though  so  generally 
diffused,  was  not,  however,  universally  accepted,  for  both 
in  the  faculty  of  medicine  and  from  several  non-profes- 
sional persons  of  great  intelligence,  I have  heard  the  most 
distinct  avowals  of  a belief  in  the  entirely  local  origin  of 
the  epidemic,  while  certain  existing  conditions  were  pointed 
to  as  manifestly  sufficient  to  account  for  its  causation.  As 
an  impartial  investigator,  I considered  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
inquire  very  fully  into  such  evidence  as  was  adduced  in 
support  of  both  sides  of  this  important  question. 

After  most  careful  inquiry  amongst  various  official  per- 
sons, and  in  all  quarters  in  which  reliable  evidence  coTild  be 
expected  in  such  matters,  I am  obliged  testate  that  in  no  one 
instance  did  I obtain  such  a consistent  assemblage  of  facts, 
or  such  an  array  of  well-supported  allegations,  as  would,  in 
my  mind,  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  importation 
theory  was  even  moderately  well  founded.  On  the  con- 
trary, so  vague,  and  in  some  essential  particulars  so  con- 
flicting, were  the  allegations  as  to  the  time,  place,  and  other 
circumstances  attending  the  repr^ted  importation  of  the 
disease,  that  I do  not  believe  that  the  popular’  opinion  so 
generally  held,  as  to  the  importation  of  the  epidemic,  admits 
of  being  reduced  to  anything  like  a uniform  or  consistent 
statement  in  writing. 

Of  the  reports  in  circulation  as  to  the  alleged  importa- 
tion, the  two  most  generally  received  were,  firstly,  that  the 
disease  was  communicated  to  persons  in  the  Custom-house 
engaged  in  the  examination  of  the  baggage  and  personal 
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, effects  of  passengers  arriving  from  the  Brazils ; secondly, 
that  the  manner  of  importation  was  by  certain  cargoes  of 
hides  from  the  Brazils.  In  connection  with  the  first 
report,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  there  was  no  uniformity  in 
the  accounts  given  by  different  persons  of  the  circumstances 
of  time  and  place  under  which  the  importation  was  alleged 
to  have  occurred.  There  was  no  concurrence  of  testi- 
mony as  to  the  particular  ship,  the  date  of  her  arrival,  the 
port  she  sailed  from,  or  the  health  of  the  pa.ssengers  she 
brought.  By  one  set  of  persons  the  ship  specified  was  the 
Brazilian  mail  steamer  “Tamar;”  by  others  a different 
ship  was  particularised  with  equal  confidence. 

In  one  account  of  the  impoitation  of  the  disease  in 
connection  with  hides  from  the  Brazils,  it  was  stated  that 
the  hides  were  landed  at  the  Custom-house ; in  another, 
that  the  hides  were  landed  at  a certain  wharf  higher  u})  the 
river. 

After  the  most  careful  inquiry  in  all  ([uarters,  I am 
unable  to  produce  any  more  circumstantial  account  of  the 
alleged  importation  of  the  malady  than  is  contained  in 
the  foregoing  statements. 

The  considerable  number  of  attacks  and  deaths  which 
took  place  in  the  Custom-house  and  in  the  adjjieent  jMirts 
of  the  city,  was  constantly  adduced  in  proof  of  the  origin 
of  the  epidemic  in  the  Custom-house,  and  its  propagation 
from  that  establishmeut  as  a centre.  As  was  sufficiently 
shown,  however,  no  such  argument  was  supported  by  the 
facts  proved.  The  undoubted  frecpiency  of  the  attm;ks, 
and  the  mortality  in  the  quarter  in  (piestion,  were  ecjualled 
and  surpassed  in  districts  considerably  removed  from  proxi- 
mity to  the  river.  (See  Proc^^  Verbal,  No.  1.  Appendix 
No.  VI.  Op.  cit.  p.  120.) 

The  following  is  a summary  of  the  chief  circumstauces 
which  I found  could  be  established  on  unquestionable  au- 
thority as  to  the  times  and  places  of,  and  the  other  particu- 
lars attending,  the  outbreak  of  the  disease. 

1.  It  was  proved  beyond  possibility  of  doubt,  that  true 
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yellow  fever,  of  a malignant  and  fatal  character,  prevailed  , 
both  in  Lisbon  and  Oporto  during  the  year  1856.  (See 
Op.  cit.  Appendix,  No.  5.) 

2.  Of  311  cases  recorded  to  have  occurred  in  Lisbon 
in  1856,  somewhat  more  than  two  thirds  w'ere  observed  in 
the  districts  St.  Roque  and  Bica,  far  removed  from  the 
river-margin. 

3.  The  three  districts  attacked  in  1856,  Belem,  St. 
Roque,  and  los  Anjos  (Bica),  are  widely  separated  from  each 
other,  and  present  no  recognisable  connection,  commercial 
or  otherwise,  amongst  themselves  (see  map  of  Lisbon  )nor 
with  the  exterior  by  way  of  sea  traffic.  These  districts  are 
likewise  on  different  elevations ; one,  that  of  St.  Roque, 
being  some  100  to  150  feet  above  the  Tagus  level. 

4.  The  yellow  fever  of  Oporto  (1856)  is  attributed  by 
Dr.  Gronveia  Ozorio  of  that  city  to  the  filth  of  the  quarter 
Miragaia,  in  which  the  disease  prevailed,  and  not  to  im- 
portation. 

5.  While  in  general  the  parts  of  the  city  chiefly  attacked 
in  the  Lisbon  epidemic  of  1857  were  the  thickly  inhabited 
districts  in  the  flat  of  the  town  bordering  the  river,  it  is 
undoubted  that  ravages  equally  gi'eat,  if  not  more  severe, 
were  committed  in  certain  districts  having  more  or  less 
elevation  above  the  Tagus. 

6.  The  districts  of  the  Mouraria,  Alfama,  St.  Roque,  and 
St.  Catherine,  which  were  greatly  scourged  by  the  epidemic, 
are  on  various  elevations,  and  are  more  or  less  separated 
from  the  flat  of  the  city  and  the  river-margin. 

7.  While  there  was  no  uniform  testimon)’^  as  to  the  time, 
place,  and  other  circumstances  of  the  alleged  importation 
of  the  epidemic  in  1856  and  1857,  it  is  certain  that  no 
case  of  the  disease  was  received  into  the  Lazaretto  in  either 
of  those  years,  or  in  any  recent  year.  (See  Op.  cit.  Appendix 
6,  pp.  15  and  22,  where  it  is  stated  as  follows: — “The 
inspector  of  the  Lazaretto,  who  has  resided  there  42  years, 
affirmed  in  the  most  positive  manner  that  there  has  never 
been  one  single  person  of  those  undergoing  quarantine, 
who  was  attacked  with  an  epidemic  disease.”) 
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• 8.  All  the  parts  of  the  city  largely  attacked  by  the 

epidemic,  presented  in  common  certain  conditions  of  insa- 
lubrity, which  may  be  classed  as  follows:  — 

A.  Defective  water  supply. 

B.  Total  absence  of,  or  more  commonly,  extremely  de- 

ficient sewerage. 

C.  Total  absence  or  incompleteness  of  house-drains, 

privies,  and  a consequently  unclean  .state  of  the 
streets. 

I).  Badly-constructed  dwellings,  with  deficiency  of  light 
and  air,  and  want  of  thorough  ventilation. 

E.  Absence  or  defective  condition  of  tertiary  and  se- 
condary sewers;  when  present,  such  sewers,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  largest  section,  were  proved  by 
repeated  inspection  on  the  part  of  the  Fourth  Com- 
mission of  the  Sanitary  Congress,  and  by  my  own 
personal  observation  on  several  occasions,  to  be  in 
great  part  wholly  ineffective,  being  choked  with 
soil,  sand,  or  rubbish,  and  giving  exit  at  their  main 
embouchures  on  the  Tagus  either  to  little  or  no 
fluid  or  solid  material,  or  to  only  a small  quantity 
of  clear  and  almost  pure  water.  (For  details,  see 
Op.  cit.  Frocbs  Verbal,  No.  1,  and  ProcH  Verbal, 
No.  2,  of  Visits  of  Inspection  of  Fourth  Commi.ssion. 
Appendix  6,  pp.  119  and  120.) 

9.  The  state  of  the  shore  of  the  Tagus,  for  fully  one 
half  of  the  extent  of  the  city  along  the  river  side,  was  such 
as  to  be  a highly  effective  cause  of  insalubrity,  not  only  to 
the  adjacent  districts,  but  to  the  whole  capital.  The  vast 
area  of  extremely  foetid  decomposing  mud  left  exposed 
at  low  water,  exhaled  noxious  gases  very  prejudicial  to 
health. 

10.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  notwithstanding  the  free 
communication  between  the  shipping  in  the  Tagus  and  the 
shore,  and  between  the  city  and  the  adjacent  districts  in  the 
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immediate  vicinity,  and  at  more  remote  distances,  to  whicli  • 
many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  (probably  30,000)  with- 
drew, there  was  no  evidence  whatever  of  the  disease  having 
been  conveyed  to  the  shipping  or  the  interior. 

The  freest  communication  was  kept  up,  even  during 
the  height  of  the  epidemic,  between  Lisbon  and  Gintra, 
and  many  other  favourite  places  of  resort,  to  w'hich  the 
citizens  retired  in  great  numbers ; yet  no  cases  can  Ije  ad- 
duced to  show  that  the  disease  spread,  or  was  carried  by 
contagion  or  otherwise  from  Lisbon  to  such  localities. 
Gintra  was,  perhaps,  the  place  most  frequented,  and  with 
which  much  free  daily  communication  was  consequently 
kept  up ; but  I could  obtain  no  reliable  evidence  that  one 
single  case  of  genuine  yellow  fever  occurred  in  that  town. 

I have  heard  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  dLsease 
was  propagated  by  contagion  to  some  minor  towns,  but  I 
have  seen  no  evidence,  documentary  or  otherwise,  to  prove 
the  truth  of  such  allegations,  or  render  them  even  pro- 
bable. On  the  contrary,  the  uniform  testimony  of  popular 
report  (so  far  as  it  is  at  all  reliable  or  worth  noticing),  went 
to  show  that  the  disease  was  not  propagated  beyond  the 
walls  of  Lisbon. 

In  a very  few  instances  I have  heard  evidence,  which 
seems  to  be  not  unworthy  of  confidence,  that  persons  long 
resident  in  Lisbon,  and  exposed  to  the  causes  of  the  disease, 
manifested  its  characteristic  symptoms  only  on  reaching 
some  locality  more  or  less  distant  to  which  business  called 
them.  But  I know  of  no  single  case  in  which  the  disease 
was  propagated  to  other  persons  resident  in  such  locality 
outside  Lisbon.  Nor  indeed  have  I ever  heard  it  confi- 
dently alleged  by  the  most  warm  advocates  of  contagion, 
that  such  propagation  of  the  disease  took  place  out  of 
Lisbon. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  connection  Avith  this  subject, 
that  while  opinion  was  so  strongly  in  favour  of  the  impor- 
tation theory,  little  if  any  apprehension  of  personal  con- 
tagion was  entertained  by  those  in  attendance  upon,  and 
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in  daily  contact  with  the  sick  ; and  this  indifference  to 
exposure  to  the  supposed  contagion  of  the  fever  was  ob- 
servable in  all  classes  of  society,  amongst  the  lowest  as  well 
as  the  highest.  The  effects  of  such  moral  courage  were 
most  beneficially  felt  by  those  amongst  the  poor  and 
friendless  who  became  victims  of  the  disease.  A large 
number  of  the  inhabitants,  it  cannot  be  denied  (variously 
estimated  at  30,000  to  40,000),  sought  safety  for  themselves 
and  their  families  by  a precipitate  flight  from  the  foci  of 
infection;  and  the  closed  doors,  abandoned  bouses,  and  the 
suspension  of  the  hum  of  business  in  whole  .streets  of  the 
most  active  centres  of  commerce,  realised  to  the  spectator 
all  the  most  striking  features  of  a plague-stricken  city. 
Nevertheless,  amongst  the  population  which  remained, 
humanity  was  spared  those  humiliating  and  appalling 
scenes,  which  the  medical  historian  tells  us  were  so  con- 
stantly presented  in  the  epidemics  of  the  middle  ages,  of 
the  sick  and  the  dying  abandoned  by  tlieir  nearest  relations 
and  friends.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  it  mu.st  be 
stated,  and  no  higher  euloglum  could  be  }>assed  on  the 
people  of  any  city,  that  during  the  late  Portuguese  epi- 
demic devoted  attention  to  the  sick  was  the  universal  rule 
with  all  classes  of  society ; and  even  on  the  friendless  and 
the  stranger  1 have  seen  all  the  care  and  anxious  solicitude 
bestowed  that  could  be  lavislied  on  the  nearest  ami  the 
dearest  friend  or  relation. 

I have  elsewhere  remarked  on  the  excellent  tranquil- 
lising  effect  produced  on  the  public  mind  by  the  truthful 
and  highly  cretlitable  manner  in  which  the  daily  bulletins, 
giving  a statement  of  the  progress  of  the  epidemic,  were 
published  by  the  authorities.  The  worst  was  at  all  times 
known,  and  exaggerated  fears  rendered  impossible;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  but  for  these , returns  the  panic  and 
consequent  exodus  from  the  city  would  have  been  far  more 
considerable  than  they  were. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  the  very  similar  results  of 
observations  made  by  competent  authorities  with  regard 
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to  the  Lisbon  epidemic  of  yellow  fever,  in  1723.  Dr.  • 
Gilbert  Kennedy  says : “ The  high  parts  (of  the  city)  are 
much  freer  than  the  low  parts,  and  the  villages  and  country 
houses  about  town  are  entirely  free  from  this  distemper, 
notwithstanding  the  great  communication.”  (See  Op.  cit. 
Appendix  No  3,  for  letter  of  Dr.  Gilbert  Kennedy  to  Her 
Britannic  Majesty’s  Consul  at  Lisbon,  under  date  October 
31,  1723.)  The  observations  made  in  1723,  with  respect 
to  the  unclean  state  of  certain  parts  of  the  city,  ■wnll  Ije 
found  to  apply  equally  well  to  the  condition  of  things  in 
many  localities  in  the  present  day.  (See  Op.  cit.  Appendix 
No.  2.)  I must  refer  to  Part  III.  of  the  Parliamentary 
Report  for  full  details  on  the  special  topography,  physical 
history,  and  other  particulars  of  Lisbon  required  for  the 
elucidation  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  epidemic.  I 
shall  here  content  myself  with  the  statement,  which  will 
be  found  borne  out  by  the  evidence  adduced,  that  where 
most  palpable  causes  of  insalubrity  prevailed,  there  were 
the  most  fatal  ravages  of  the  epidemic  witnessed.  In  the 
forcible  and  graphic  terms  of  one  of  the  historians  of  the 
epidemic  of  1723,  Dr.  Manoel  da  Silva  Leitao,  ‘ most  deaths 
where  most  dirt.’  (See  Op.  cit.  Appendix  No.  2.) 

It  has  always  been  found  difficult  to  fix  with  certainty 
the  precise  date  of  occurrence  and  the  locality  of  the  first 
cases  of  any  epidemic  visitation.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  while  in  the  epidemic  of  1856  two  out  of  the  three 
localities  chiefly  attacked,  St.  Roque  and  Bica,  were  at 
some  distance  from  the  river  ; in  1857  the  most  consider- 
able number  of  cases  occurred,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the 
proximity  of  the  Custom-house,  and  in  that  establishment 
itself. 

No  case  is  recorded  in  this  locality  prior  to  September, 
1857  ; but  before  this  date  there  seems  good  ground  for 
believing  that  cases  of  undoubted  yellow  fever  had  been 
observed.  One  case  is  recorded  as  having  been  verified  (by 
Dr.  Arante)  so  early  as  May,  1857.  Another  case  is  stated 
to  have  been  seen  in  July,  while  there  appear  to  have  been 
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at  least  five  in  August.  Some  of  these  cases  occun’ed  in 
the  quarter  of  St.  Eoque,  elevated  district  100  to  150 
feet  above  the  Tagus  level,  as  already  indicated.  It  has 
been  attempted  to  give  a special  significance  to  certain  of 
these  cases,  by  saying  that  the  parties  attacked,  though  re- 
.sidents  in  the  district  of  St.  Roque,  were  employed  in  the 
Custom-house.  I can  neither  affirm  nor  positively  deny 
the  truth  of  this  statement,  as  I could  procure  no  reliable 
evidence  respecting  it,  and  I am  not  aware  that  any  such 
exists.  My  own  conviction,  based  on  the  results  of  in- 
quiries made  amongst  medical  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion, 
is,  that  prior  to  the  declared  and  fully  recognised  existence 
of  the  epidemic,  isolated  cases  presented  themselves  in 
various  parts  of  the  city,  of  which  no  accurate  record  was 
made,  but  of  the  existence  of  which  no  moral  doubt  can 
be  entertained  ; it  is  not  admissible  of  course  to  rely  exclu- 
sively on  such  cases. 

The  total  number  of  persons  attacked  may  be  estimated 
at  between  16,000  and  17,000,  and  the  total  deaths  at 
about  5500.  (See  Op.  cit.  Part  II.) 

In  the  absence  of  strictly  reliable  statistics,  and  I found 
it  entirely  impossible  to  obtain  any  such,  a comparison  of 
the  attacks  and  deaths  in  various  localities  could  not  be 
accurately  made.  If,  however,  we  lussume  the  following 
data  (taken  from  the  only  figures  now  at  my  disposixl)  to 
be  approximately  correct,  we  may  obtain  the  percentages 
of  attacked  and  deaths  in  given  numbers  of  the  popula- 
tion in  certain  localities,  and  likewise  the  percentage  of 
deaths  to  attacks. 

The  accompanying  figures  exhibit  the  numbers  of  per- 
sons employed,  with  the  number  of  attacks  and  deaths,  and 
the  percentages  of  both,  and  of  the  latter  to  the  former 
(deaths  to  attacks),  in  the  several  localities  specified.  The 
figures  taken  for  the  Custom-house  are  the  highest  I find  in 
any  return  from  that  establishment.  I have  appended  for 
comparison  the  statistical  elements  of  some  few  other 
epidemics. 
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Royal  Marine  Arsenal 
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113 

18-765 

10-044 

38-831 

House,  No.  65,  Rua 

62 

42 

16 

80-769 

30-769 

38-142 

do  Ajsenal. 
Desterro  Hospital 

2,625 

972 

38-491 

Garrison  of  Lisbon 

4,300 

622 

118 

14-465 

2-744 

18-971 

( approximat  ely ). 
Population  of  Lisbon* 

200,000 

17,000 

5,500 

8-05 

2-75 

32-352 

■ exposed. 

In  otheb  Epidemics. 
Population  of  Cadiz  . 

72,000 

48,000 

6,000 

66-666 

6-944 

10-406 

Population  of  New 

125,000 

29,020 

8,101 

27-91 

6-48 

21-023 

Orleans  exposed 

{Epidemics  of 
Population  of  25 

427,228 

52,559 

12-601 

10' 

Spanish  towns  and 
eities  attacked  in 
1804. 

Population  of  Rio  de 

100,000 

10,000 

10- 

Janeiro  {Epidemics 
0/1861  to  1854). 
Aggregate  exposed 

4,090 

2,780 

777 

67-970 

18-997 

27-956 

population  of  Vicks- 
burgh.  Providence, 
Jackson,  U.S. 

In  glancing  at  this  summary  as  it  concerns  the  Lisbon 
epidemic  we  are  struck  with  the  absence  of  any  near  coin- 
cidence in  the  results,  except  in  the  percentage  of  deaths 
to  attacks,  which,  if  we  omit  that  of  the  garrison  of  Lisbon, 
shows  a sufficiently  close  uniformity  throughout. 

These  figures,  if  strictly  accurate,  would  show  a con- 
siderable power  of  resistance  to  epidemic  invasion  amongst 
the  troops  of  the  Lisbon  garrison,  and  also  a far  lower  rate 
of  mortality  to  attacks  than  in  any  of  the  classes  of  indi- 
viduals here  specified  or  in  the  population  at  large,  but  the 
liability  to  attack  amongst  the  troops  in  garrison  is  nearly 
twice  as  great  as  that  amongst  the  population  at  large. 

* According  to  Franzini’s  estimate,  and  deducting  30,000  for  prob-able 
number  of  inliabitants  who  left  the  city  during  the  epidemic. 
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The  percentage  of  attacks  to  individuals,  and  of  deaths 
to  attacks,  was,  it  will  be  observed,  very  high  amongst  those 
employed  in  the  Custom-house ; the  similar  percentages 
amongst  those  engaged  in  the  Royal  Marine  Arsenal  were 
below  those  of  the  Custom-house  population,  but  still  con- 
siderably above  those  of  the  population  at  large.  It  will 
be  seen,  however,  that  by  far  the  highest  percentage  of 
attacks  to  individuals  (80*769  per  cent.)  was  exhibited  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  house  No.  55,  Kua  do  Arsenal. 
This  house,  of  large  proportions,  forms  the  corner  of  J.iargo 
do  Pelourinho  and  of  the  Kua  do  Arsenal ; though  of  gi-eat 
size,  it  was  evidently  vastly  overcrowded,  and  could  not  from 
its  position  have  been  at  all  adequately  ventilated.  The 
condition  of  the  sewage  of  this  locality  may  be  judged 
of  by  perusing  the  Proofs  Verbal  of  the  visit  of  inspection 
of  the  Fourth  Commission  to  the  Royal  Marine  Arsenal, 
within  the  precincts  of  which  the  great  sewers  of  this  loai- 
lity  open  on  the  Tagus.  (See  Op.  cit.  Appendix,  No.  VI. 
Proch  Verbal,  No.  8.  p.  120. ) The  commi.ssion  states  : — 
“The  large  sewer  has  3m.  20c.  (about  10  feet  6 inches)  in 
height,  by  2m.  15c.  (about  7 feet)  in  widtli.  It  had  been 
recently  obstructed  with  mud  derived  from  the  basin,  and 
with  sand,  and  by  a boat  which  had  been  driven  in  by  the 
force  of  the  sea  on  the  occasion  of  a tempe.st.  At  pre.sent 
it  is  free  as  far  as  the  Rua  direita  do  Ar.senal.  Its  mouth 
was  stopped  in  such  a way  as  to  prevent  the  mud  of  the 
basin  from  entering,  but  to  allow  of  the  water  Hewing 
out  from  within;  this  (the  water)  is  perfectly  limpid, 
and  according  to  the  statement  of  the  inspector  (of 
the  Arsenal)  has  for  three  years  presented  the  .same  co- 
lour.” 

This  sewer,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  is  intended  to 
serve  a considerable  portion  of  the  city,  including  the 
l^argo  do  Pelourinho,  the  Rua  do  .^^'senal,  and,  of  course, 
the  house  No.  55  in  question,  the  state  of  salubrity  of 
which  may  be  judged  of  from  the  imperfect  performance 
of  its  functions  by  the  sewer  just  described.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  isolated  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
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epidemic  fever  exhibited  its  virulence  in  ah  especial 
manner,  in  particular  localities  and  particular  houses.  The 
spacious  mansion  of  an  eminent  mercantile  family  was 
pointed  out  to  me  in  the  place  opposite  the  Cathedral,  in 
which  as  many  as  twelve  members  of  the  same  family,  in- 
cluding domestics,  were  attacked,  of  whom  three  died. 
The  first  of  these  cases  was  seen  on  September  1 st.  These 
data  were  furnished  to  me  by  the  physician  who  attended 
the  family.  In  another  family  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Catherine,  six  were  attacked,  of  whom  four  died. 


RATIO  OF  MORTALITY  FROM  YELLOW  FEVER  IN  VARIOUS 

EPIBEMICS.* 


Epidemic  of 

Date. 

In 

Population 

exposed. 

In 

Population 

attacked. 

Philadelphia  . . « 

J)  ... 

7J  ... 

>>  ... 

1793 

1797 

1798 

1793, 1797,1798 
1805 

1 in  10 
1 in  16-6 
1 in  6 
1 in  10-13 

lin  3-86 

1819 

lin  1-2 

1793—1819 

• • • 

lin  2-12 

1853 

lin  8-328 

New  York  (average) 

— 

1 in  2 

Baltimore  (ditto)  . 

— 

• . . 

lin  2-87 

Charlestown  (ditto)  . 

— 

1 in  4 

New  Orleans  . 

1853 

1 in  15-43 

1 in  3-58 

Vicksburgh 

1853 

1 in  6 

4 in  4-42 

Providence 

1 in  2-424 

1 in  2 

Jackson  (Mississippi) 

7» 

1 in  6-160 

lin  3-125 

Mobile  .... 
Windward  and  Leeward 
Command  (average) 
Jamaica  Command  . 

77 

1 : 

1 in  15-113 

lin  2-33 
lin  1-33 

Rio  de  Janeiro 

— 

... 

1 in  10 

Spain  (averages  of  25  towns 

1 1804  extremes 

r 1 in  2-25 
1 1 in  13-3 

lin  1-3 

attacked) 

J mean 

1 in  6-42 

1 in  3-087 

Cadiz  .... 

1804 

1 in  1-5 

lin  9-6 

Gibraltar .... 

1829 

lin  1-66 

Lisbon  .... 

1857 

1 in  36-363 

lin  3-09 

* For  the  American  epidemics  the  authorities  are  La  Roche,  Barton, 
and  Lallemant;  for  the  West  Indian  and  other  commands,  Sir  A.  Tulloch’s 
and  the  Navy  Medical  Reports. 
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The  above  summary  will  enable  us  to  compare  the 
ratios  ol  mortality  in  the  Lisbon  epidemic  with  those  in 
other  remarkable  epidemics.  The  ratios  are  calculated  for 
the  mortality  to  the  population  remaining  in  the  cities  and 
towns  attacked,  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy ; also  for  deaths  to  attacks. 

It  will  be  at  once  observed,  that  while  there  is  a certain 
amount  of  general  coincidence  in  the  latter  ratios,  as  those 
of  deaths  to  attacks,  the  widest  difference  prevails  between 
the  ratios  of  deaths  to  population  exposed.  In  this  last- 
named  respect,  the  Lisbon  epidemic  of  1857  is  shown  to 
have  been  a mucli  less  direful  scourge  to  the  population 
than  any  otlier  of  those  with  which  it  is  compared.  Tlie 
maximum  of  deaths  to  population  exjKised,  1 in  2^,  is  that 
in  the  losses  of  the  Spanish  epidemic  of  1804  ; the  mini- 
mum, 1 in  36  that  in  the  Lisbon  epidemic  of  1857. 

The  next  class  of  (juestions  to  be  considered  refers  to 
the  meteorological  conditions 'supposed  to  be  favourable 
to  the  induction  of  epidemic  disease. 

From  the  records  of  tlie  Koyal  ( Ibservatory  of  the  Infant 
Dom  Luiz,  I was  enabled,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
Director,  Senlior  Pegado,  to  present  very  full  iletails  of 
the  climatology  of  Lisbon  for  the  years  1855,  1856,  1857. 
I owe  to  the  same  source  the  excellent  graphic  representa- 
tions of  the  meteorological  elements  for  the  year  1857,  and 
their  relation  to  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  epidemic,  which 
is  furnished  by  Chart  3,  Op.  cit.  The  records  of  this  Ob- 
servatory do  not,  however,  extend  sufficiently  fiu-  back  to 
furnish  us  with  a series  of  means  available  for  the  purposes 
of  comparison.  We  have,  therefore,  to  fall  back  on  the 
records  of  private  observers,  amongst  whom  must  be  spe- 
cially named  Colonel  Franzini  and  Dr.  John  Martin,  the 
latter  an  English  medical  practitioner  of  long  standing, 
and  of  good  repute  in  Lisbon.  To  both  these  gentlemen  I 
am  indebted  for  meteorological  returns,  extending  over  a 
considerable  period  of  years.  The  observations  of  Dr. 
Martin  are  of  especial  interest,  as  they  have  been  made  at 
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nearly  the  level  and  within  the  districts  most  subject  to  the 
epidemic  influences.  To  the  zeal  and  industry  of  Dr. 
Martin  I owe  two  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  meteorolo- 
gical charts  which  accompany  this  Report,  which  he  liad 
the  goodness  to  draw  up  at  my  request. 

As  I have  in  Part  III.  of  my  official  Report  entered  very 
fully  into  the  consideration  of  the  meteorology  of  Lislx»n  for 
the  year  1857,  and  compared  the  meteorological  elements  of 
the  epidemic  months  of  that  year  with  the  similar  elements 
of  former  years,  so  far  as  could  be  done  with  the  data  avail- 
able, I must  refer  for  full  details  on  this  important  branch 
of  the  subject  to  the  various  sections  of  that  work.  I will 
only  briefly  remark  here,  that  so  far  as  the  available  data 
can  be  relied  on,  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  very  imusual 
atmospheric  disturbances  having  preceded  the  outbreak  of 
the  epidemic ; nor  again,  during  the  months  in  which  the 
epidemic  reigned,  is  there  to  be  recognised  any  very  extra- 
ordinary departure  from  the  meteorological  conditions  of 
the  same  months  in  former  years. 

The  following  summary  contains  a brief  view  of  the 
most  important  results  of  the  discussion  of  the  clima- 
tology of  Lisbon  for  1857,  as  compared  with  preceding 
years. 

Until  a long  series  of  observations  shall  have  been 
accumulated,  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  method  of 
arriving  at  a mean  of  the  monthly  barometric  pressure  for 
Lisbon,  based  on  sufficiently  extended  observations  and 
reliable  for  the  purposes  of  comparison.  The  monthly 
means  for  1855,  1856,  1857,  as  recorded  in  the  Royal 
Observatory,  fail  to  show  any  very  remarkable  distm-bances 
for  1857.  The  means  for  March,  May,  June,  and  August, 
are  lower  than  the  corresponding  ones  for  both  1855  and 
1856.  The  means  for  1857  are  greater  than  those  of  1855 
only  in  the  months  of  Februar}’-,  October,  November,  and 
December;  they  are  less  in  the  other  months.  They 
are  greater  than  those  of  1856  in  Januaiy,  April,  July, 
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September,  aud  December,  and  less  in  the  remaining 
months. 

The  discussion  of  the  thermometric  elements  for  1857 
may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : — 


DIFFERENCE  IN  1857  FROM  MEAN  OF  16  TEARS. 
FRANZINI.  (centigrade  SCALE.) 


January. 

February. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

June. 

-•782 

1193 

- -80.5 

-•983 

-1-61 

-•638 

July. 

August. 

September. 

October. 

November. 

December. 

+ 1-802 

+ '808 

+ -326 

-•208 

+ -982 

-•791 

As  I have  elsewhere  more  fully  considered,  it  will  be 
found,  I think,  that  there  is  good  reason  for  supposing 
that  the  observations  of  the  Royal  Observatory,  in  conse- 
(pience  of  its  distance  from  the  thickly  inhabited  parts  of  the 
city,  and  its  superior  elevation,  do  not  ac'curately  represent 
the  meteorological  elements  of  Lisbon  proper.  In  discuss- 
ing this  subject,  I have  called  attention  to  the  great  want 
of  subsidiary  stations  for  meteorological  observations  in 
close  proximity  to  the  Tagus.  I make  no  doubt  that  ere 
loner  this  want  will  be  tilled  by  the  same  enlightened 
patronage  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty  Dom  Redro  \ .,  which 
has  already  so  much  encouraged  and  advancetl  the  scien- 
tific institutions  of  Portugal. 

The  rain-fall  for  1855,  1856,  and  1857  appears  to  have 
exceeded  the  average  of  16  years,  as  deduced  from  bran- 
zini’s  observations,  extended  for  the  data  of  this  element 
over  23  years.  According  to  this  average,  the  mean  rain- 
fall at  Lisbon  may  be  regarded  as  23  inches,  while  that  of 
1856  and  1857  was  more  that  34  and  32  inches  re.spec- 
tively.  In  the  number  of  rainy  days  there  is  likewise  a 
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marked  difference;  thus  the  mean  number  of  rainy  days 
is  given  as  98,  while  in  1855,  1856,  and  1857  it  rained 
171,  165,  and  162  days  respectively. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  three  years,  1855,  1856, 
1857,  present  an  extraordinary  increase  of  rain-fall,  and  in 
a sort  of  descending  scale  from  1855.  The  average  rain- 
fall at  Lisbon  (as  above  stated)  is  generally  assumed  as 
23  inches  (nearly).  In  1855  the  total  rain-fall  for  the  year 
was  over  41  inches  ; in  1856  it  was  more  than  34  inches ; 
and  in  1857  it  was  still  over  32  inches,  or  about  9 inches 
above  the  average.  By  reference  to  Table  A.,  pp.  77,  78, 
Op.  cit.,  it  will  be  found  that  the  highest  total  rain-fall 
at  Lisbon  (on  record)  amounts  to  44Jg-  inches,  being  that 
of  the  remarkable  year  1785,  in  which  rain  fell  on  239 
days.  It  may  also  be  observed,  and  it  is  a circumstance 
of  much  interest,  that  this  large  amount  (that  of  1785) 
was  gradually  reached  as  it  were,  there  having  been  a pro- 
gressive increase  in  the  total  annual  rain-fall  from  1783; 
and  as  after  1855  the  total  rain-fall  was  not  reduced  to 
the  average  in  the  succeeding  year,  but  appears  to  have 
decreased  gradually,  does  there  exist  at  Lisbon  a rain 
cycle,  gradually  advancing  from  year  to  year  to  a maxi- 
mum, and  then  gradually  falling  to  an  average,  or  perhaps 
to  a minimum  ? One  year  is  recorded  with  only  104 
inches  of  rain.  It  may  be  that  a succession  of  rainy  years 
gradually  influences  the  constitution  of  the  population, 
till,  with  other  concurrent  causes,  a climax  of  complicated 
morbid  elements  is  brought  about,  which  leads  to  the  out- 
break of  epidemic  disease.  (For  more  full  details  see* 
Op.  cit.  Part  III.  pp.  77,  78,  93.) 

The  following  Abstract  shows  the  more  important 
results  of  the  Tables  referring  to  the  Dew-point,  &c.  (Op. 
cit.  Part  III.  pp.  95,  96,  97),  compared  bj^  the  means  for 
the  epidemic  months,  July  to  December  inclusive,  and  for 
the  years  1854,  1855,  1856,  and  1857. 
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Means. 

Dew-point. 

Elastic  Force 
of  Vapour. 

Vapour  in 
Cubic  Foot  of 
Air. 

1 

Dew-point. 

Elastic  Force 
of  Vapour. 

Vapour  in 
Cubic  Foot  of 
Air. 

a 

'o 

GL 

Q 

4> 

0 • 
u »- 
C 3 

.0  :c 

ee<w 

K ° 

Vapour  in 
Cubic  Foot  of 
Air. 

July. 

Ai-oi’st. 

September. 

1854 

1 

59-9 

-535 

5-92 

60-75 

-553 

6-05 

6O-75 

-557 

6-08 

1855 

59-75 

-529 

6-005 

60-75 

-568 

6-075 

58-1 

-501 

5-615 

1856 

59- 

-511 

5-625 

59- 

-373 

5-63 

56-85 

-328 

5-186 

1857 

60-25 

-510 

5-83 

69*2 

-525 

5-79 

60-5 

•534 

5-97 

OrTOBEH. 

Nuvf.mbek. 

Dbc'IMHER. 

1851 

51-95 

-166 

5-11 

171 

-371 

1 12 

12-16 

-308 

3 50 

1855 

55-05 

-172 

5-265 

15-15 

-312 

3-865 

16-16 

-319 

3 98 

1856 

55-15 

-306 

5-25 

19-2 

-258 

1-285 

16-16 

-351 

1-17 

1857 

51-1 

-157 

5-08 

51-5 

-156 

6-11 

50- 

-111 

16-2  1 

If  we  compare  the  means  for  1854,  1855,  and  1856, 
with  those  for  1857,  we  shall  obtain  the  following  results 
for  1857:  — 

July.  -There  was  an  elevation  of  the  dew-point  in 
July,  when  it  reached  a miiximum,  60-25,  as  compared 
with  59-75  (1855).  The  elastic  force  of  vapour,  -540,  was 
likewise  at  a maximum  in  the  strme  month.  The  weight 
of  vapour  to  the  cubic  foot  of  air  was  below  the  maximum 
in  this  month,  as  5-83  (1857)  is  to  6-005  (1855). 

Auyust. — The  dew-j)oint  in  this  month  was  above  the 
minimum  (59),  but  was  below  the  maximum,  as  59-2  (1857) 
is  to  60-75  (1854  and  1855).  The  elastic  force  of  vapour 
was  considerably  above  the  minimum,  -373  (1856),  but 
below  the  recorded  results,  -553  (1854)  and  -568  (1855) 
respectively.  The  weight  of  vapour  to  the  cubic  foot  of 
air  was  above  the  minimum,  5-63  (1856),  but  below  the 
recorded  results,  6-05  (1854),  and  6-075  (1855). 
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Sfipteviber.  — Tlie  dew-point  was  higher  than  in  the  ^ 
preceding  years,  having  reached  GO'5.  The  elastic  force 
of  vapour  was  above  a minimum,  -328  (1856),  hut  below 
the  maximum,  -557  (1854).  The  weight  of  vapour  to  the 
cubic  foot  of  air  was  below  the  maximum,  6*08  (1854), 
but  above  that  of  the  other  years. 

October. — The  dew-point  was  at  a minimum,  54‘1. 
The  elastic  force  of  vapour,  "457,  was  above  the  minimum, 
•306  (1856),  but  below  the  results  of  the  other  years.  The 
weight  of  vapour  to  the  cubic  foot  of  air  was  at  a minimum, 
5.08. 

November. — The  dew-point  was  at  a maximum,  54*5. 
The  elastic  force  of  vapour  was  likewise  at  a maximum, 
•456.  The  weight  of  vapour  to  the  cubic  foot  of  air  was 
also  in  excess. 

December.  — The  dew-point,  50,  elastic  force  of  vapour, 
•411,  and  the  weight  of  vapour  to  the  cubic  foot  of  air, 
4^62  were  all  in  excess  over  the  similar  elements  of  the 
corresponding  months  in  the  previous  years. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  1857  the  dew-point  fell 
but  10^25  degrees  from  July  to  December.  The  minimum 
depression  for  the  same  period  in  the  three  preceding  years 
was  12-85. 

The  dew-point  for  November  and  December,  it  will  be 
observed,  was  remarkably  high,  54*5  and  50  as  compared 
with  49-2  and  46 ’15,  the  highest  respectively  in  any  of  the 
preceding  years.  There  is,  however,  no  absolute  relation 
between  high  dew-point  and  the  epidemic  outbreak  in  the 
preceding  months. 

For  more  complete  detail  on  the  meteorology  of  the 
epidemic  months,  including  the  ozonometric  and  magnetic 
results,  I refer  to  Part  III.  of  the  work  alreatly  cited.  The 
combined  meteorological  and  necrological  tables  at  p.  81  et 
seq.  of  my  Eeport,  will  be  found  to  illustrate  fully  the  daily 
meteorological  elements,  and  the  progress  of  the  epidemic. 
The  charts,  giving  a graphic  or  diagrammatic  representation 
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4 of  tlie  same  elements,  and  their  relation  to  the  epidemic 
mortality,  will  also  be  consulted  with  interest. 

Finally,  I wish  it  to  be  observed  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
I jjurposely  avoid  specifying  any  one  cause,  or  indeed  any 
combination  of  causes,  as  that  to  which  the  origin  of  the 
Lisbon  epidemic  is  to  be  directly  traced.  I have  shown 
that  there  are  no  grounds  to  substantiate  the  theory  of  the 
importation  of  the  disease  from  abroad,  while  there  un- 
doubtedly existed  many  causes,  terrene  as  well  as  meteoro- 
logical, which  must  be  regarded  as  potent  agencies  for 
the  origin  and  spread  of  epidemic  disease.  liut  I have 
held  it  in  view,  as  my  main  purpose,  to  illu.strate,  by  such 
reliable  evidence  as  could  be  obtained,  all  the  conditions, 
local  as  well  as  climatological,  which  existed  at  Lisbon, 
before  and  at  the  period  of  the  outbreak  of  yellow  fever, 
in  the  belief  that  by  .so  doing  I was  be.st  providing  for  the 
ultimate  solution  of  some  at  least  of  the  great  ciuestions  ot 
epidemiology,  which  will  hardly  admit  of  being  scientifi- 
cally approached  till  many  histories  of  many  epidemics, 
with  even  more  full  details  than  I can  offer  on  the  present 
occasion,  shall  have  been  accumulated. 
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Abdomen,  symptoms  referrible  to,  in 
typhoid,  2‘iO. 

tympanitis  of,  in  typhus,  182. 

Abortion  of  fever,  fallacious  theory  as 
to,  84. 

Abortive  treatment  of  synocha,  84. 

Abscess  of  the  lung  in  typhoid  pneu- 
monia, 173. 

pericoecal,  in  typhoid,  252. 

Acetate  of  morphia,  use  and  dangers  of, 
in  typhus,  145. 

of  potash,  use  of,  in  synocha,  89. 

Acetum  lytta?,  use  of,  in  typhus. 

Adhesions,  conservative,  lymphy,  in  peri- 
tonitis, 281. 

Affusion,  cold,  to  the  head,  in  synocha,  82. 

Age,  influence  of,  in  determining  mor- 
tality in  typhus,  215. 

Aggregate  glands,  typhoid  lesions  of, 
233. 

Agminate  glands,  or  patches  of  Peyer, 
typhoid  affections  of,  233. 

Aitken,  Dr.  Wm.,  and  Dr.  Lyons  on 
healing  process  in  typhoid  ulcers,  250. 

Algid  condition  in  typhus,  120. 

Algid  form  of  yellow  fever,  general 
appearances  in,  diminution  of  tempera- 
ture, lividity  of  surface,  hannorrhages, 
&c , 334,  335. 

striking  case  of,  337. 
clinical  history,  339. 
pulse  in,  339. 
temperature  in,  339. 

Algid  state  in  simple  fever,  53. 

Alimentation,  impairment  of,  by  parch- 
ment-like degeneration  of  mucous 
membrane,  233. 

Ammonia,  use  of,  in  controlling  delirious 
excitement  in  typhus,  144. 

Angio-carditis  considered  by  Bouillaud 
as  cause  of  fever,  66.  • 


Angiotenic  fever  ( synocha),  58,  tt  leij. 

Aorta,  abdominal,  excited  action  of,  as  a 
sign  of  typhoid  lesions,  286. 

local  excited  pulsation  of,  1 56. 

Antimony,  potassio-tartrate  of,  84. 

Antimonial  powder,  use  of,  in  synocha, 
89. 

Anxiet4  tipigastrique,  in  cases  of  yel- 
low fever,  343. 

Aperients,  saline,  in  synocha,  91. 

Apparatus,  glandular,  of  intestines,  en- 
gaged in  typhoid,  226. 

Aqua  ammonia  acetatis,  use  of,  in  sy- 
nocha, 89. 

Armies,  prevalence  and  mortality  from 
fever  in.  p.  8,  9. 

Army,  English,  losses  of,  from  fever  in 
Crimea  and  at  Scutari,  3. 

French,  losses  of,  from  fever  in  Cri- 
mea, 3,  8. 

.Arrosion,  with  water,  to  the  head,  in 
synocha,  84. 

Arrow-root  a suitable  nutriment  in 
typhus,  200. 

.Arteries,  abdominal,  undue  action  of,  in 
typhoid,  223. 

temporal,  section  of,  in  fever  to  be 
avoided,  81. 

Astringent-s,  184. 

acetate  of  lead,  184. 
alum,  184. 
chromic  acid,  184. 
gallic  acid,  184. 
ice,  184. 

perchloride  of  iron,  184. 
tannin,  184. 

Astringents  in  typhoid  haemorrhages,  290. 
acetate  of  lead,  290. 
opium,  290. 
tannin,  290. 
gallic  acid,  290. 
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Astringents — continued. 

pcrcliloride  of  iron,  290. 
chromic  acid,  290 

Atropliy,  glandular,  of  small  intestines, 
263. 

of  intestinal  mucous  mcmbrane.s, 233. 

Bad  signs  in  typhus,  193. 

Biiglivi,  his  views  referred  to,  14. 
Bancroft,  views  of,  on  yellow  fever,  333. 
Barensprung,  his  researches  on  tempera- 
ture cited,  19. 

Bark,  use  of,  in  typhus,  207. 

Barre,  coup  de,  in  yellow  fever,  331. 
Becquerel  and  Breschet,  researches  on 
temperature  cited,  23,  28. 

Bed-sores,  tendency  to  formation  of,  in 
typhus,  188. 

upon  the  occiput, 
the  ears. 

the  last  eervical  vertebra, 
the  inferior  angles  of  scapula, 
the  sacrum, 
the  nates. 

the  backs  of  the  thighs,  calves, 
heels,  elbows,  &c. 

pressure  and  position  not  the  only 
causes  of,  189. 

forming  cavities  which  burrow 
under  skin,  189. 

indicate  use  of  stimulants  liberally, 
190 

modes  of  treating,  191. 

Bernard,  his  observations  on  sections  of 
the  sympathetic  nerve  cited,  28. 

Black  vomit  in  yellow  fever,  341. 
Bladder,  case  of  enormous  distension 
from  retention  of  urine  in  typhus,  203. 
state  of  the,  in  typhus,  18.5. 

over  distension  of  which  urine  drib- 
bles away,  185. 

Blair,  Dr.,  on  yellow  fever,  390. 
Bleeding  in  synocha,  considerations  re- 
specting, 69,  70,  71,  80. 

Blisters  to  the  head  in  synocha,  83. 
Blood,  affections  of,  in  fever,  21. 

Blue  pill  and  colocynth  in  synocha,  92. 
Boerhaave,  his  views  referred  to,  14. 
Bonetus,  his  views  referred  to,  14. 
Booley,  case  of,  typhoid,  324. 

Bouillaud,  his  views  as  to  pathology  of 
fever,  66. 

Bowels,  confined  state  of,  causing  cere- 
bral excitement  in  typhus,  142. 

Brain  fever,  improperly  so  called,  65. 

fever,  so-called,  140. 

Brandy,  use  of,  in  controlling  delirious 
excitement  in  typhus,  144. 

Breath,  visible  moisture  on,  in  fever,  91. 


Breatb,  peculiar  odour  of,  in  typhus, \ 
119. 

in  yellow  fever,  369. 

Breschet  and  Becquerel,  researches  on 
temperature  cited,  2.3,  28. 

Bronchi,  appearances,  post-mortem,  after 
catarrh  of  typhus,  164. 

Bronchial  membrane,  condition  of,  in 
typhoid.  257. 

respiration  and  bronchophony  sud- 
denly dc'  eloped  in  typhoid  pneu- 
monia, 171. 

Bronchitis  in  typhus,  general  characters 
of,  162. 

latency  of  this  affection,  163. 

eapillary,  165. 

Broncho-pneumonia  of  typhus,  173. 

Brown- Sequard,  his  observations  citc-d, 
28. 

Bubonic  swellings  in  typhus,  192. 

resemblanee  of  such  cases  to  the 
plague,  193. 
treatment  of,  193. 

Burgundy,  use  of,  in  typhus,  203. 

Caecum,  abscess  around,  perityphlitis, 
252. 

Calaptesta,  case  of,  typhoid,  313. 

Calomel  bolus  occasionally  required  in 
synocha,  92. 

Calor  mordax,  61. 

Calor  pratoT  naturam  of  Galen,  13,  18, 

1 9,  55. 

Calor  mordax  in  typhoid,  223. 

Camphor,  use  of,  in  typhus,  211. 

Camphor  mixture,  use  of,  90. 

as  a means  to  allay  thirst,  202. 

Cantharides,  use  of  the  plaster  and 
vinegar  of  Spanish  flies  in  typhus, 
148. 

Carrara  water,  use  of,  in  synocha,  9.3. 

Cases  illustrative  of  typhoid  fever,  299. 

Catarrh  of  typhus,  162. 

Celsus,  his  doctine  of  inflammation,  35. 

Census  commissioners  of  Ireland  on 
mortality  from  fever,  112. 

Census  eommissioners  of  Ireland,  Uteir 
statistics  of  fever,  4,  5, 6. 

Cephalalgia  in  yellow  fever,  .339. 

Cerebral  lesions  of  tvphus,  treatment  of, 

1 42. 

Cerebral  lesions  of  typhus  often  fatal  in 
upper  classes,  1 36. 

Cerebral  symptoms  in  typhus  without 
corresponding  anatomical  states,  141. 

Cerebritis,  or  inflammation  of  the  brain, 
.simulated  in  typhus,  146. 

Ch-tlk  and  mercury  in  bronchitis  of 
typhus,  1 (To. 
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0 Chalyboates  and  tonics,  use  of,  in  the  se- 
quela: of  relapsing  fever,  1 10. 

Cholera,  Asiatii,  condition  of  intestinal- 
surface  and  glands  in,  232. 

typhoid  states  consequent  on,  269. 
typhoid,  267. 

state  of  Peyer’s  patches  in,  259. 
Christison,  definition  of  fever,  13. 
Circulating  apparatus,  secondary  lesions 
of,  ill  typhus  fever,  152. 

Circulation,  state  of,  in  algid  cases  of 
yellow  fever,  345. 

various  states  of,  in  fever,  82,  153. 
Citrate  of  ])otash,  use  of,  in  synocha,  89. 
Claret,  use  of,  in  typhus,  202. 

Cleanliness  and  ventilation,  value  of,  in 
treatment  of  typhoid,  387. 

Clntterbuck,  his  views  on  fever,  66, 
Coldness  of  extremities,  tongue  and 
breath,  bad  signs  in  typhus,  1 9J. 

Colitis  follicular,  259. 

Colhqise  in  typhus,  139. 

Collapse  of  pulmonary  tissue  in  typhoid, 

256. 

Collapse  and  sinking,  tendency  to,  in 
typhus,  and  necessity  ot  anticipating, 
208. 

Colon,  dysenteric  process  in  sigmoid 
Ilexure  of,  247. 

glands  of,  particiimting  in  tyiihoid 
disease,  239. 

typhoid  lesion  in,  2.50,  2.52. 
Coloration  of  skin  in  typluis,  123,  128. 
Coma  in  typhus  after  delirium  ferox, 
139. 

Congestion,  stage  of,  in  typhoid  allcc- 
tions  of  intestinal  glands,  234. 
Consolidation,  typhoid  ol,  lung,  25.5. 
Contagion,  question  of,  in  typhus,  215. 
Convalescence,  partial,  in  typhoid  fever, 
291. 

Convulsions,  Dr.  Corrigan’s  case  of,  from 
retention  of  urine,  203. 

Convulsions  in  relapsing  fever,  10.5. 
Corrigan,  Dr.,  his  form  of  fever  bed,  190. 
his  case  of  convulsions  from  re- 
tention of  urine,  203. 

Corry,  case  of,  typhoid,  308,  309. 

Cough  in  bronchial  affections  of  typhus 
very  inconsiderable,  162. 

Coup  de  barre  in  yellow  fever,  331. 
Counter-initation  to  the  chest  in  typhus 
167. 

Counter-irritation  to  the  head  insynocha, 
83. 

Cramptom,  Sir  Philip,  151. 

Cranium,  typhoid  lesions  in,  254. 

Crisis,  55  ; by  sweat,  by  alvine  or  urinary 
secretion,  56. 


Crisis  more  rare  in  fevers  of  present  day 
than  formerly,  7_J!,  73. 

Critical  days,  doctrine  of,  74. 

Cullen,  his  definition  of  fever,  13. 
Cupping  to  the  temples  in  typhus,  dan- 
ger of,  143. 

wet  and  dry,  in  cases  of  typhus 
bronchitis,  167. 

Cusack,  case  of,  typhoid,  300,  301. 
Cutaneous  system,  secondary  lesions  of, 
in  typhus,  187. 

Cutaneous  surface,  state  of,  in  yellow 
fever,  343. 

Cutis  anserina,  or  goose-skin,  64. 

Cutts,  case  of,  typhoid,  .318,  319. 

Deafness  occurring  in  course  of  typhus, 
196. 

Dealh,  period  of  its  occurrence  in  ty- 
phus,  194. 

presentiment  of,  in  typhus  patients, 
194. 

Decubitus,  dorsal,  in  tyi>hus,  1 IK. 

De  llaen  on  temperature,  19. 

Delirium,  busy  and  thteatetiiiig,  in  ty- 
phus, 146. 

ferox  of  typhus,  138. 

low  muttering,  in  typhus,  136. 

tremens  of  typhus,  137. 

Depletion  to  be  avoided  in  typhus 
bronchitis,  1 67. 

liK-al,  with  general  stimulation,  in 
typhus,  205. 

Deposit,  typhoid,  duration  of,  without 
ulceration,  238. 

tvphoid,  elimination  of,  without 
ulceration,  242. 

Derivatives,  value  of,  in  treatment  ol 
typhoiil,  285. 

Dew-point.  4.57. 

Diaphoretics  in  synocha,  use  and  abuse 
of,  89. 

Diarrba'a  crapulosa,  80. 

uncontrollable  in  typhoid,  285, 
286. 

relation  of  to  typhoid  ulceration, 246. 
with  tormina,  flatulence,  8ic.,  in 
synocha,  86. 

with  tympanitis  in  typhus,  182. 
Digitalis,  28. 

Dipsomaniac,  analogy  between  state  of, 
and  that  of  delirium  tremens  of  typhus 
patient,  143. 

Diuretics  in  synocha,  92. 

use  and  abuse  of,  in  typhus,  290. 
Douche,  cold,  danger  of,  in  typhus,  143. 
Dottironenterite,  or  typhoid  fever,  217. 
Draughts,  carminative,  in  typhoid  tym- 
panitis, 183. 
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Drinks  in  synoclial  fever,  93. 

Dulness,  tympanitic,  in  typlioiil  pneu- 
monia, 172. 

Duodenum,  state  of,  in  cholera  typhoid, 
268. 

Dutertre,  Pere,  account  of  yellow  fever, 
332. 

Dysentery,  association  of,  with  typhoid 
lesions,  252. 

Dyscrasis,  choleraic,  relation  to  typhoid, 
273. 

Dyspnoea  in  bronchial  affections  of  ty- 
phus very  inconsiderable,  162. 

Eaton,  case  of  typhoid,  309. 

Effervescing  mixtures,  use  of,  in  syno- 
cha,  93. 

Effusion  into  bronchi  in  typhus,  169. 

Effusion  pleuritic  in  typhoid,  241,  247. 

Eisenmann,  his  views  as  to  a fever-stuff 
or  pyrefogen,  24. 

Elimination  of  typhoid  deposit  without 
ulceration,  242. 

by  process  of  ulceration,  244. 

Elimination  through  skin,  kidneys,  as 
in  synocha,  87. 

Emetics,  employment  of,  84,  85. 

Emetics  in  synocha,  84. 

Emetics,  therapeutic  uses  of,  various, 

88. 

Emplastrum  lyttae,  use  of,  in  typhus, 
148. 

Enemata,  to  promote  sleep,  203. 

use  of,  in  typhoid  tympanitis,  183. 

Enteric  fever,  or  typhoid,  217. 

Enteritis,  follicular,  so-called,  232. 

Ephemera,  102. 

Epidemic  of  yellow  fever  at  Lisbon, 
333. 

Epidemics  of  synoeba,  99. 
typhus,  215. 
synocha,  100. 
synochus,  100. 
relapsing  fever,  103. 
sweating  fever,  100. 
typhoid,  294. 

Eruption  in  typhoid,  period  of  its  oc- 
currence and  character  of,  221. 

Eruptions  on  the  skin  in  fever,  120. 
erythematous  patches,  126. 
sudamina  or  miliary  or  sweat 
vesicles,  123. 
maculae,  120. 
petcchiae,  120. 
vibices,  1 25. 

purpura  hsemorrhagica,  in  spots, 
124. 

in  patches,  124. 

rose-coloured  lenticular  spots,  221 . 


Eruptions — continued.  ( 

freckles,  lentigo,  1 27. 
flea-bites,  127. 
furunculi,  or  boils.  386. 

Eruptions  in  tjphus,  120. 

Erysipelas  in  typhus,  195. 

Eiythema,  nature  and  importance  of, 
in  typhus,  187. 

Ether,  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  chloric,  use 
of,  in  typhus,  211. 

Evacuations,  black  or  tarry,  in  typhoid, 
289. 

Evacuaiioas,  characters  o^  in  typhoid, 
285. 

E\aporating  lotions  to  the  head  in  ty- 
phus, 147. 

Eustachian  tube,  thickening  of  mucous 
tissues  of,  in  typhus,  196. 

Euston,  case  of  typhoid,  320,  3‘>l. 
Ewens,  case  of  typhoid,  321,  322. 
Exudation,  nature  of,  in  inBammation,  ac- 
cording to  Virchow,  36. 

Exudation,  typhoid,  into  lung  sub- 
stance, 241. 

Eye,  characters  of,  in  typhus,  119. 
feretty,  in  typhus,  119. 
expression  and  characters  of,  in  sy- 
nocha, 82. 

Face,  characteristics  of  the  face  in  sy- 
nocha, 118;  in  typhus,  119. 

Facies  typhosa,  219. 

importance  of  for  diagnosis,  276. 
Faculties,  mental  state  of,  in  yellow 
fever,  340. 

Faeces,  involuntary  discharge  of,  in  ty- 
phus, 140. 

Febricula,  102. 

Febrifuge  medicines  in  typhus,  206. 
Febris  belliea,  216. 

miliaria,  sweating  fever,  or  “ Eng- 
lish sickness,”  100. 
typhodes  of  old  authors,  96. 
assodes,  lyngode.s,  phricodes,  pit- 
uitosa,and  lypineaofoldauthors, 

96. 

hungarica,  cholerica,  mesenterica, 
febricula,  biliosa,  and  lenta,  97. 
nervosa,  inflammatoria,  putrida, 

97. 

slow  nervous  fever  of  Huxham, 

98. 

Fever  : — 

adynamic,  111. 
asthenic,  111. 
ataxic.  111. 

Bulam,  51. 

Crimean,  294. 
endemic,  7,  51. 
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J 'evcr — continued  : — 
epidemic,  111. 
enteric,  217. 
eruptive,  45. 

Iia'inorrlmgic,  362. 
hectic,  43. 
intermittent,  48. 
jail.  111. 

1 risli,  111. 
maculated.  111. 
malignant.  111, 
marsh,  43. 
petechial.  111. 
primary,  47. 
putrid,  111. 
l>yogenic,  43. 

Pythogenic,  217. 

(juartan,  49 
quotidian,  49. 
remittent,  50. 
secondary,  267. 
sweating,!  00. 
tertian,  49. 
typhus.  111. 
typhoid,  217. 
war  plague,  332. 
yellow,  328. 

" general  prevalence  and  mortality 
from,  3. 

in  English  armies,  3. 
in  French  armies,  3. 
mortality  from  at  Scutari,  3. 
in  Ireland,  4. 

Bulam,  51 . 

and  inflammation  contrasted,  39, 
40,  41. 

remittent,  329. 

yellow,  classification  of,  328  ; gene- 
ral characters  of,  329 ; various 
forms  of,  331. 

Fevers,  classification  of,  42. 

Primary. 

Continued  fevers  — 

synoeha,  or  inflammatory  fever, 
synochus,  or  mixed  or  nervous 
fever. 

typhus,  or  adynamic  fever,  spotted 
or  Irish  fever,  putrid  fever, 
typhoid,  or  enteric  fever. 
Intermittent  fever,  or  ague  : — 
quotidian, 
tertian, 
quartan. 

Remittent  fever  : — 

paludal  fever,  comprising  marsh 
remittent,  bilious  remittent,  and 
yellow  fever. 

Irritative. 

gastric  fever. 


Fevers,  irritative — continued  : 

gastro-intestinal  remittent, 
hectic  fever. 

Eruptive. 

variola,  small  pox, 
rubeola,  measles, 
scarlatina,  scarlatina, 
miliaria,  miliary  or  sweating  fever, 
general  pathology  of,  25. 
summary  of  pathology  of,  32. 
shock,  34. 

Fowelin  and  Volkmann,  their  experi- 
ments cited,  28. 

Frdlich  and  Lichtenfels,  their  experi- 
ments cited,  30. 

Flexure,  sigmoid,  of  colon,  dysenteric 
process  in,  247. 

Flint,  case  of  typhoid,  313,  314. 

Fomentations  in  tyiihoid  tympanitis,  183. 

Food  and  drink,  nature  and  amount  of 
in  synoeha,  94  ; in  typhus,  198  ; in  ty- 
phoid, 282. 

Food  of  man,  probable  influence  of,  in 
development  of  certain  types  of  dis- 
ea.se,  100,  101. 

Food  and  drink  of  patient  ip  typhus, 
199. 

I’oot,  case  of,  typhoiil,  319,  310. 

Fracastor  of  Verona,  his  acciiunt  of  epi- 
demic typhus  in  Italy  cited.  III. 

Friability  of  lung  tissue  in  typhoid,  256. 

Galen,  his  views  on  fever,  13,  20. 

Gangrene  of  the  lung  in  typhoid  pneu- 
monia, 173. 

case  of  extensive,  of  pectoral  muscle, 
192. 

of  lungs  in  typhoid,  257. 
of  feet,  toes,  hands,  &c.,  in  typhus, 
120. 

in  typhus,  1 91 . 

Gargouillement  in  abscess  of  lung  in 
typhus,  1 74. 

Gastritis,  danger  of,  from  abuse  of  eme- 
tics in  synoeha,  85. 

Gastric  fever,  45. 
so-called,  179. 

phenomena,  with  anxiety  and  de- 
pression in  yellow  fever,  342. 
symptoms  in  typhoid,  287. 

Gierse,  his  researches  cited,  1 9. 

Gillings,  case  of,  typhoid,  325,  326. 

Glands,  aggregate  and  solitary  deposit 
in,  in  cholera  typhoid,  270,  271. 
intestinal  typhoid  lesions  of,  233. 
lenticular,  of  intestine,  226, 231. 
follicular,  of  intestine,  226,  231. 
palatal,  226. 
buccal,  226. 
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Glnmls : continued. 

o!soi)liage!il,  ‘iSO. 
gastric,  ii27,  221. 

Jirunner’s,  227,  231. 

Pcpr’s,  226,  228. 
solitary,  226,  231. 
agininated,  226,  231. 
aggregated,  226,  231. 
en  grappe,  230. 
of  colon,  227. 
of  mesentery,  2*10. 
parotid,  1 96. 

mesenteric,  rarely  effected  in  typhus, 
184. 

mesenteric  typhoid  lesions  of,  240. 
solitary  and  agminate,  summary  of 
various  states  of,  in  typhoid,  258. 
of  colon,  state  of,  in  typhoid. 

Gland  swellings  in  various  parts,  in  ty- 
phus, 192. 

Gluge,  Professor,  on  the  state  of  the  in- 
testinal glands  in  cholera,  270. 

Grant,  his  works  cited,  96. 

Graves,  Ur.,  of  Dublin,  his  plan  of  treat- 
ing the  delirium  ferox  of  typhus  by 
tartar  emetic  and  opium,  149. 

his  remark,  that  he.  fed  fevers,  199. 

Gravity,  speciBc,  of  lung  consolidation 
in  typhoid,  255,  256. 
brain,  313. 
heart,  311. 
liver,  267,  421. 
spleen,  266. 
kidneys,  311. 
intestines,  305. 
aggregate  glands,  261,  262. 
atrophied  intestines,  317. 
mesenteric  glands,  306. 

Gray,  case  of,  typhoid,  308. 

Gregory,  case  of,  typhoid,  .307 , 308. 

Gurgling,  with  pain  in  ileo-caecal  region 
in  typhoid,  219. 

Gulf,  Mexican,  yellow  fever  in,  332. 

Htemorrhage  from  howels  in  typhus,  an 
occasional,  though  not  constant  symp- 
tom, 184. 

its  probable  connexion  with  pur- 
pura hasmorrhagica,  184. 
intestinal,  of  only  rare  occurrence 
in  typhus,  184. 

from  the  intestines  in  typhoid,  289. 
from  nose,  lips,  eyes,  ears,  gums, 
tongue,  lungs,  stomach,  intes- 
tines, vagina,  &c.,  in  yellow  fever, 
336,  346. 

in  algid  form  of  yellow  fever, 
335. 

Ha:morrhagic  forms  of  yellow  fever, 
331. 


Hair  falling  off  after  typhus,  214.  * 

Iluinilton,  his  metluxl  of  treatment  by 
purgatives,  85. 

Hay  fever,  102. 

Head,  shaving  of  the,  in  synocha,  82. 
Head  symptoms  in  synocha,  66,  67,  81, 
82,  83. 

Healing  process  in  typhoid  ulcers,  250. 
Heart,  conditions  of,  in  typhoid,  257. 
failure  of  circulation  commencing 
at,  I 53. 

modifications  of  sounds,  and  im- 
pulse of,  in  typhus,  153. 
sledge-hammer,  pulsations  of,  1 55. 
diminution  of  impulse  of,  in  ty- 
phu.s,  158. 

faint  .sound  of,  in  typhus,  158. 
appearances  found  in  post-mortem, 
fishy  and  semi-putrid  state  of,  159. 
rate  and  force  of,  in  fever,  32. 
violent  thumping  action  of,  in  ty- 
phoid pneumonia,  I 75. 

Heat,  natural,  or  blood-heat,  20. 
fever  heat,  19,  20. 
in  inflamed  parts,  19. 
seat  of,  increased,  21. 

Hebetudo,  typhosa,  218. 

Hectic  fever,  45. 

Helmholtz,  researches  on  temperature 
cited,  23,  28. 

Hepatisation  of  lungs,  red  in  tvpboid, 
257. 

Heslop  and  Lyons  on  cardiac  murmur 
in  relapsing  fever,  105,  161. 

Hewin,  case,  of  typhoid,  321. 

Hiccough,  a bad  sign,  if  persistent,  195. 
Hippo,  corruption  of  ipecacuanha,  84. 
Hippocrates,  59. 

fever  described  by,  supposed  bv 
Bancroft  to  be  yellow  fever,  329. 
Hoffman’s  anodyne,  use  of  in  synocha. 
89. 

Hoffa  and  Ludwig,  their  experiments 
cited,  28. 

Hydrargyrum  cum  creta,  use  of,  in  bron- 
chitis of  typhus,  169. 

Hypercatharsis,  dangerous  effects  from, 
in  typhus,  1 83. 

Hypogastric  region,  necessity  of  careful 
exploration  of,  in  typhus,  186. 
Hysteria  in  females  in  yellow  fever,  341. 

Ice-cap,  use  of,  in  synocha,  83. 

Iced  drinks,  83. 

Ilio-ca:eal  region,  pain  and  gurgling  in, 
in  typhoid.  219. 

Ileum,  glandular  atrophy  of,  264. 

intestine  engagement  of,  in  ty- 
phoid, 236. 
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Jntarction,  extreme,  with  typhoid  de- 
posit of  intestinal  glands,  236. 
Infiltration,  purulent,  in  typhoid  pneu- 
monia, 173. 

stage  of,  in  typhoid  affections  of 
intestinal  glands,  235. 

Infiltration,  typhoid,  into  intestinal 
glands,  2S3. 

typhoid,  into  lung,  254. 
Inflammation,  its  pathology,  contrasted 
with  that  of  fever,  17,  33. 

symptomatic  quatrain  of  Celsus, 
35. 

temperatitre  in,  37. 
contrasted  with  fever,  39,  40,41. 
Ingesta,  nece.ssity  of  regulating,  in  ty- 
))hoid,  285. 

Intermittent  fevers,  general  characters  of, 
48,  49. 

Intestines,  profuse  haemorrhage,  in  yel- 
low fever,  351, 352. 

secondary  lesions  of,  in  typhus, 

179. 

occasional  and  intercurrent,  179. 
various  forms  of,  179. 
anatomical  states  connected  with, 

180. 

contrasted  with  lesions  of  ty- 
phoid, 180. 

Intestine,  small,  various  states  of,  in 
cholera  typhoid,  270. 

large,  various  states  of,  in  cholera 
typhoid,  272. 

Intumescence  follicular,  cases  of  typhoid 
with,  299. 

Inunction,  mercurial,  in  typhus,  148. 
Ipecacuanha  as  an  emetic  in  synocha, 
88. 

hibernicc,  “hippo,”  as  an  emetic, 
84. 

Ireland,  typhus  epidemic  in,  4. 

periodic  fever  invasions  in,  4,  6. 
Irvine,  case  of,  typhoid,  311,  312. 

James’s  powder,  use  of,  in  synocha,  89. 
Jeaffrey,  ease  of^  typhoid,  327. 

Jejunum,  glandular  atrophy  of,  264. 
Johnston,  case  of  typhoid,  312,  313. 
Jones,  case  of,  typhoid,  299,  300. 
Juniper,  use  of,  preparations  of,  in  sup- 
pression of  urine  in  typhus,  1 87. 

Kausis,  or  febris  ardens,  68. 

Kidneys  but  rarely  afiected  in  typhus, 
185. 

congestion  of,  in  typhoid,  290. 
in  typhoid,  266. 
rarely  affected  in  synocha,  92. 
typhoid  lesions  of,  240. 


Labat,  I’ere,  account  of  yellow  fever,  332. 
Laennec  on  the  gluey  or  fishy  state  of  the 
muscles  in  typhus,  160. 

Lanyue  perroquet,  129. 

Leeches  to  the  temples  in  typhus,  147. 
in  synocha,  81 . 
to  the  head  in  typhus,  147. 
with  poultices  and  fomentations  to 
abdomen  in  typhoid,  285,  288. 
Leister,  case  of,  typhoid,  323,  324. 
Lenticular  rose-colored  spots  of  typhoid, 
221. 

Lesions,  secondary,  of  typhus  fever, 
general  character  of,  134. 

secondary  lesions  of  cerebral  organs, 
135. 

circulating  apparatus,  152. 
lungs  and  pleura,  162. 
intestines,  178. 

solid  viscera,  including  liver,  184. 
spleen  and  kidneys,  185. 
of  cutaneous  system,  187. 
of  the  intestines  in  typhus,  178, 
of  typhoid,  250. 

typhoid,  of  intestinal  glands,  233. 
Lice,  development  of,  on  person  of  typhus 
patient,  214. 

Lichteiifels  and  Frblich,  their  experi- 
ments cited,  30. 

Lieherknhn,  tubes  or  follicles  of,  230 
231. 

Lindsay,  case  of,  typhoid,  310,  311. 
Li(|uor  etheris  oleosus,  use  of,  in  syno- 
cha, 89. 

Lithates  in  excess  in  fever,  18.5. 

Liver,  in  typhoid,  266. 

in  yellow  fever,  421. 

Lividity  of  face,  with  dy>pncca,  in  ca- 
pillary bronchitis  of  typhus,  165. 
Lotions,  cold,  to  the  head,  in  synocha, 
82,  83. 

Lotions  to  the  head,  82. 

Louis,  his  researches  referred  to,  16. 

his  views  as  to  the  cerebral  affec- 
tions in  fever,  66. 

observations  on  pathology  of  typhus, 
140. 

on  the  state  of  the  heart  in  typhus, 
160. 

on  typhoid  lesions  of  colon,  252. 
Love,  case  of,  typhoid.  306,  307. 
Ludwig  and  Hoff'a,  their  experiments 
cited,  21 . 

Lung,  infiltrations  in  typhoid,  254. 
Lungs,  hannorrhage  from,  in  yellow 
fever,  349. 

sloughs  of,  in  typhoid,  256. 
collapse  of,  pulmonary  tissue  in  ty- 
phoid, 256. 
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Lungs — conliniteil. 

gangrene  of,  in  lyplioid,  257. 

typlioid  lesions  of,  2^10 

nature  of,  241.  j 

Lyons  and  IIcslop  on  cardiac  murmur  : 
in  relapsing  fever,  105,  IGl.  ! 

Lyons,  observations  on  pulse-rate  and  j 
temperature,  31.  j 

I.ysis,  or  termination  of  fever,  in  syno-  i 
cha,  72.  I 

Macula;,  typhus,  120. 

Madden,  case  of,  typhoid,  304,  305. 

Mahogany  tongue  in  typhus,  129. 

Malaise,  52,  61. 

Martin,  Dr.  J.,  on  yellow  fever,  391. 

Massa  typhosa,  or  typhoid  matter,  de- 
posit, softening,  elimination,  ulcerative 
action,  perforation,  &c.  consequent  on, 
233. 

nature  of,  159. 

M‘ Bride,  his  account  of  typhus  referred 
to,  215. 

M'Gill,  case  of,  typhoid,  302,  303. 

Meat,  solid,  necessity  for  caution  in  use 
of,  after  typhus,  201. 

Mercurialisation  ■ in  typhus  rarely  to  be 
employed,  149. 

Mercury  and  chalk  in  bronchitis  of 
typhus,  169. 

Mesenteric  glands,  various  conditions  of, 
in  typhus,  265. 

rarely  affected  in  typhus,  184. 
typhoid  lesions  of,  240. 

Metamorphosis  increased  in  fever,  21, 
22,  23. 

increased,  attended  with  elevation 
of  temperature,  23,  24. 

Meteorism,  or  gaseous  distension  of  the 
abdomen,  in  typhus,  182. 

Meteorology  of  Lisboa  epidemics,  453. 

Mexican  Gulf,  yellow  fever  in,  332. 

Miliaria,  or  miliary  fever,  sweating  fever 
or  English  sickness,  100. 

Mindererus  spirit,  use  of,  in  synocha,  89. 

Moleschott,  his  views  on  the  production 
of  animal  heat,  23. 

Morphia,  use  and  dangers  of,  in  typhus, 
145. 

Morgagni,  his  views  referred  to,  14. 

Mortality  from  typhus,  215. 

Mortification  of  parts  in  typhus,  1 92. 

Mouth,  characters  exhibited  by,  in 
typhus,  119. 

M UC0U3  membrane,  atonic  state  of,  with 
diarrhoea  and  tympanitis,  in  typhus, 
182. 

Muriate  of  morphia,  use  and  dangers  of,  i 
in  typhus,  145  ' 


Murmur.cardiac,  in  relapsing  fever,  105, 
in  heart  after  fever,  105,  161. 
Murray’s  fluid  camphor,  use  of,  in 
typhus,  203. 

Muscular  coat  of  intestines,  partial  de- 
struction of,  in  typhoid,  247. 

Musk,  use  of,  in  typhus,  211. 

.Musk,  use  of,  in  controlling  excitement, 
in  typhus,  1 45. 

Mustard,  as  an  emetic  in  synocha,  84, 88, 
emetic,  in  bronchial  effusion  of  ty- 
phus, 169. 

Napoleon’s  campaigns  typhus  synco- 
palis  during,  216. 

Nerve.s,  partial  paralysis  of  certain 
nerves  in  typhus,  176. 

Nervous  system,  part  played  by  it  in 
fever,  24,  26,  27,  28,  33. 

moderator  and  regulator  functions 
of,  32,  33. 

probable  centre  of  regulating  func- 
tion, S3, 
vagi,  33. 
sympathetic,  33. 
medulla  oblongata,  33. 

Nicholson,  case  of,  typhoid,  308. 

Nitrate  of  potash,  use  of,  in  synocha, 
89. 

Nurse,  important  duties  of,  8.3. 

necessity  and  importance  of  a good, 
in  synocha,  83. 
in  typhus,  198. 

O’Connor,  his  account  of  typhus  re- 
referred  to,  215. 

QSdema  of  mucous  surface  not  found  in 
choleraic  typhoid,  273. 

Opium  and  tartar-emetic  in  delirious 
form  of  typhus,  149. 

may  be  used  with  good  effect 
in  typhus,  under  certain  restric- 
tions, 145. 

use  of,  in  peritonitis,  from  perfora- 
tion, 288. 

quantity  of  which  may  be  required, 
288. 

Osborne,  case  of,  typhoid,  322,  323. 

Pains  in  legs  in  yellow  fever. 

Parotitis  in  typhus,  196. 

Parchment-like  degeneration  of  mucous 
membrane,  233. 

Parrot’s  tongue,  129. 

Patches  of  Peyer,  extreme  case  of  in- 
farction of,  with  typhoid  deposit, 
236. 

Pediluvia  in  typhoid,  285. 

Perforation  of  intestines  in  tvphoid, 
279,  281. 
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J’eiforation  of  intestines  in  peritonitis, 

from  use  of  opium  in,  287. 

Teriodics,  use  of,  in  typhus,  207. 

I’eritoncum,  perforation  of,  242. 

Peritonitis  from  perforation  in  typhoid, 

278. 

without  actual  perforation  in  ty- 
phoid, 279. 

from  perforation,  use  of  opium 
in,  287. 

Perityphlitis  in  typhoid,  252. 

Petechia:  in  typhus,  120. 

Peyer,  glands  of,  typhoid  lesions  in,  233. 

Peyer's  patches,  deposit  in,  in  choleraic 

typhoid,  270.  _ '■ 

destruction  of  by  sphacelus,  in  ty- 
phoid,  244,  248.  _ _ i 

of,  extreme  case  of  infarction  with  ^ 
typhoid  deposit,  237.  | 

period  of  maturation  and  decline  of,  | 
229. 

remarkable  case  of  persistence  of 
tumid  state  of,  witliout  ulcera- 
tion, 260. 

state  of,  in  typhoid,  259. 

Phosphates  in  urine  in  late  periods  ol 
bad  typhus,  185. 

I’hrenitis,  erroneous  views  as  to,  in  fever, 

66. 

Physic  to  be  avoided  in  tyiihus,  204. 

Pliysiognomy  of  typhus  fever,  1 17. 

■ peculiar,  of  algid  form  of  yellow 
fever,  336. 

Pike,  case  of,  typhoid,  326. 

Pleuritis  in  typhoid,  241, 247. 

Plcuritis,  secondary,  more  common  in 
typhoid  than  in  typhus  fever,  177. 
characters  and  treatment  of,  178. 

Pneumonia  in  typhus,  162. 
characters  of,  171. 
often,  fatal,  though  engaging  very 
limited  portions  of  lung  substance, 
173.  • 

Polygala  seneka  as  a stimulant  expec- 
torant in  typhoid  bronchiti.s,  1 69. 

Poppies,  syrup  of  white,  with  tartar 
emetic,  151. 

Poultices,  value  of,  in  abdominal  lesions 
of  typhoid,  285. 

Prima:  vi®,  first  passages,  the  alimentary 
tract,  85. 

Prior,  case  of,  typhoid,  310. 

Prostration,  early  and  profound,  in  ty- 
phus, 1 1 7. 

Pulmonary  collapse  in  typhoid,  256. 

Pulse  and  heart,  want  of  uniformity  in, 
form  and  volume  of  their  contraelions, 
153. 

Pulse,  characters  of,  in  synocha,  69,  82. 
in  typhoid  peritonitis,  280. 


Pulse — continued. 

obliteration  of,  radical,  in  algid 
form  of  yellow  fever,  334. 
rate  and  temperature,  31  ; frequency 
of  pulse  no  measure  of  tempera- 
ture, 31  ; nor  of  completeness  of 
circulation,  32. 

total  extinction  of,  in  typhus,  156. 
various  characters  and  states  of  tlie, 
in  typhus,  153. 
with  “ kick  ’’  in  it,  82. 

Pulvls  Jacobi  verl  as  febriluge  in  typhus, 
206. 

in  synocha,  89,  90. 

Punch,  use  of  whisky  or  brandy,  in  bad 
cases  of  typhus,  210 
Pupil,  contra:tion  of,  in  typhus,  147. 

dilation  of,  in  typhus,  147. 

Pupils,  dilatation  of,  with  coma,  in  ty- 
phus 139. 

Purgatives,  efl'ect  of.  in  rupturing  con- 
servative adhesions,  in  cases  of  peri- 
tonitis from  perforations,  282. 

salutary  uses  of,  in  ty|>hoid,  284. 
use  and  abuse  of,  85. 
use  and  abuse  of,  in  synocha,  85,  91. 
Purpura  liaMuorrhagica,  124. 
in  spots,  1 24. 
in  patches,  124. 

Purpuric  form  of  yellow  fever,  331. 

spots  and  patches  in  algid  form  of 
yellow  fever,  335. 

Pyrelogcn,  fever-stufi'  of  Eiseiimann, 
21. 

Pyrexia,  origin  of  term  and  pathological 
significance,  13. 

Pythogenic,  or  enteric,  or  typhoid  fever, 
‘j17. 

Quarantine  question  ot,  in  yellow  fever, 
,391. 

I Quinine  as  a general  medicament  in  ty- 
phoid, 291 . 

sulphate  of,  in  typhus,  207. 

Uachialgia  in  yellow  fever,  331. 

Kain,  fall  at  Lisbon,  455. 
j Rale,  muco-crepitating,  of  bronchitis  of 
typhus,  166. 

I sonorous  and  sibilant  in  do.,  166. 

Razor,  danger  of  allowing  patient  in  de- 
! lirium  ferox  of  typhus  the  useot  cut- 
I ling  instruments,  1 46. 
j Reisseissen,  bronchial  muscles  of,  state 
of,  in  typhus,  165. 

Relapsing  fever,  103. 

as  an  epidemic,  103. 
not  the  famine  fever,  101. 
not  a very  fatal  fever,  104. 
symptoms  of,  104. 
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lie-lapsing  fever — continued. 

durations  and  characters  of  first  at- 
tack, 105. 

of  second  attack,  lOG,  107. 
as  it  occurred  in  the  Crimea,  105. 
treatment  of,  108. 

Relapse  in  synocha  caused  by  excite- 
ment, 95. 

Remission,  period  of,  deception  in  ty- 
phoid, 225. 

Remittent  fever,  329. 

fevers,  general  characters  of,  50,  51. 
Respiration,  function  of,  in  yellow  fever, 
345. 

Respiratory  organs,  secondary  lesions  of, 
in  typhus,  162. 

Reticulation  of  patches  of  Peyer,  243. 
Revil,  case  of,  typhoid,  323. 

Rigors,  19;  a peripheral  phenomenon,! 9. 
Roger,  his  researches  on  temperature 
cited,  19. 

Rogers,  his  account  of  typhus  referred 
to,  215. 

Rokitansky,  his  researches  referred  to,  16. 
on  typhoid  lesions  of  intestinal 
glands,  233. 

Rose-coloured  spots  of  typhoid,  221. 

occasionally  absent  or  invisible,  277. 
Rules,  practical,  to  determine  if  wine 
agrees  with  patients  in  typhus,  211. 
Rutty,  works  of,  referred  to,  215. 

Sago-grain,  condition  of  minute  intes- 
tinal glands  in  cholera,  232. 

state  of  intestinal  glands  in  cholera, 
270,  274. 

Saline  aperients  in  synocha,  91. 

Salines,  use  of,  in  synocha,  87. 

Saragossa,  typhus  syncopalis,  which  pre- 
vailed during  memorable  siege  of,  216. 
Sargent,  case  of,  typhoid,  312. 
Schoenlein,  his  works  referred  to,  16. 
Scrive,  M. , reports  on  diseases  of  French 
army,  8. 

Secondary  lesions  of  typhus,  134. 
cerebral  organs,  135. 
circulating  apparatus,  152. 
lungs  and  pleurae,  162. 
intestines,  178. 

solid  viscera,  including  liver,  184. 
spleen  and  kidneys,  184. 
cutaneous  system,  187. 

Seltzer  water,  use  of,  in  synocha,  93. 
Seneka  polygala,  use  of,  in  typhoid  bron- 
chitis, 169. 

Sex,  influence  of,  in  determining  mor- 
tality in  typhus,  215. 

Shaving  the  head  in  .synocha,  82. 
in  typhus,  143,  146,  147. 


Sighing,  peculiar  and  fatal  character  of. 
in  typlius,  194. 

Sigmoid  flexure  of  colon,  dy'senteric 
lesions  in,  247. 

.Simple  continued  fevers,  53, 

Sinapisms,  use  of,  in  typhoid,  285. 
Signs,  bad,  in  typhus,  193. 

.Sinking  and  failure  of  circulation  not  so 
general  in  typhoid  as  in  typhus,  283. 
Skin,  appearances  on,  in  typhus,  119. 
Skin,  characters  presented  by,  in  tvphus, 
222. 

Skinner,  case  of,  typhoid,  315. 

Sleep,  importance  of,  77. 

induced  by  stimulants  in  tvphus, 
144. 

in  typhus,  131. 

Sleeplessness,  82. 

in  typhus  143. 

Sloughs  of  cutaneous  partsin  typhus  187. 
of  pulmonary  texture  in  ivphoid, 
256. 

Small  intestines,  state  of,  in  cholera  ty- 
phoid, 260. 

Soda  water,  use  of,  in  synocha,  93. 
Solitary  glands,  deposit  in,  in  cholera 
typhoid,  270. 

Sordes,  on  the  lips  gums  teeth,  and 
tongue,  in  typhus,  1 1 9. 

Sound,  first,  of  heart  diminished  or  lost 
in  certain  cases  of  typhus,  158. 

prolongation  of,  after  certain  fevers 
161. 

Spasms,  tonic  and  clonic,  140. 

Specific  gravity  of  brain,  313. 
heart,  311. 
lung,  310. 
liver,  267,  421. 
spleen,  266. 
kidney,  31 1. 
intestine,  305. 
aggregate  glands,  261,  262. 
atrophied  intestines,  317. 
mesenteric  glands  306. 

Sphacelus  ofexterual  parts  in  typhus  188, 
of  patches  of  Peyer  in  typhoid, 
244,  248. 

of  Peyer’s  patches,  233. 

Sphincters  of  anus  and  urethra  relaxed 
in  typhus,  139. 

Spirits  of  nitrous  ether,  use  of,  in  sv- 
nocha,  89. 

Spleen  in  typhoid,  266. 

typhoid  lesions  of,  266. 

Spots,  purpuric,  and  patches  in  algid  form 
of  yellow  fever,  335. 

Squill,  tincture  of,  in  bronchitis  of  ty- 
phus, 169. 

Stahl,  doctrines  of,  14, 
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Starvation  in  typlms,  clangors  of,  14-1. 
"Status  gastricus  saburralis,  80. 

Stavis  agria,  use  of,  to  destroy  vermin  in 
typlius,  214. 

Stertorous  breathing,  with  coma,  in  ty- 
phus, 139. 

Stetho.scope,  use  and  necessity  of,  in 
typhus  ca.ses,  1(13,  166. 

Sthenic  form  of  yellow  fever,  331. 
Stimulants,  period  at  which  use  of  may 
he  commenced  in  typhus,  208. 
use  of,  in  typhus,  1 32. 
in  typhoid,  restricted  use  of,  291. 
well  borne  in  typhoid  pneumonia, 
176. 

their  superior  therapeutic  elTect  in 
persons  of  naturally  temperate 
habits,  177. 

Slimulaiion  as  a means  of  controlling 
delirium  in  typhus,  144. 

.Stockton,  ease  of,  typhoid,  299. 

Stokes,  case  related  by,  ot  patient  in 
typhus  eating  beef  and  cabbage,  199. 

' observations  on  pathology  of  typhus, 

1 40. 

Stomach,  ha;morrhagcs  from,  in  yellow 
fever,  349, 

overloaded  state  of,  causing  cerebral 
excitement  in  typhus,  142. 
state  of,  in  cholera  typhoid,  267. 
symptoms  referred  to  in  typhoid, 
and  treatment  of,  287. 

Strabismus  in  typhoid,  147. 

Strait  waistcoat,  rarely  reciuired  in  yel- 
low fever,  341. 

use  and  abuse  of,  83. 

Stroke  of  the  bar  in  yellow  fever,  331. 
Stupes,  with  turpentine,  for  tympanitis 
in  typhus,  183. 

Subsultus  tendinum  in  typhus,  197. 
Sudamina,  or  sweat  vesicles,  in  typhus, 
1 23. 

Sudorilics  in  synocha,  use  and  abuse  of, 
89. 

Sulphate  of  magnc'sia  in  synocha,  92, 
soda  in  synocha,  92. 
of  potash  in  synocha,  92. 
of  zinc  as  an  emetic,  84. 
of  quinine  as  a general  medicament 
in  typhoid,  291. 
of  quinii^e  in  typhus,  207. 
of  zinc,  as  an  emetic  in  synocha, 
88. 

Sulphates  in  urine,  92. 

Suppression  of  urine,  91. 

Sweat,  profuse  and  persistent  in  ty- 
phus bronidiitis,  166. 

.Sweating  fever,  or  English  sickness,  re- 
ferred to,  78,  100. 


Sweating  not  a salutary  process  when 
early  or  artificially  induced,  78. 
proluse,  an  unfavourable  sign  in  ty- 
phoid pneumonia,  176. 
salutary  only  when  part  of  a gene- 
ral eliminative  process,  78. 

Sweats,  77. 

Sweats  favourable  when  the  result  of 
“coction,”  77. 

early  or  partial  unfavourable,  77,  78. 
continuous,  a bad  sign  in  typhus, 
194. 

Sweat  vesicles,  or  sudamina,  in  typhus, 
123. 

Sydenham,  1 . 

prevalence  of  fever  in  his  time,  2. 
Symes,  case  of,  typhoid,  304. 

Synocha  and  allied  types  of  fever  pro- 
bably less  common  now  than  formerly, 
ICK). 

Synocha,  43;  nature  artd  predisposing 
causes  of,  58,  59;  general  syntpioiits 
of,  61. 

complications  in,  79. 
iirfiamtrtations  of  braitr  rare  in, 
79. 

foul  tongue  in,  79. 
trcatrnerrt  of,  80. 
geireral  mairagemeirt  of,  93. 
practical  rules  irr,  87. 

Synoedtus,  43.  102. 

simplex,  of  old  authors,  96, 

Taches  roses  leirticulaircs  of,  typhoirl, 

221. 

Tarmahill,  case  of,  typhoid,  316,  317, 
318. 

Tartar  emetic,  its  therapeutic  uses  rn 
synocha,  88. 

Tartar  enretic  and  opium  in  delirium 
ferox  of  typhus,  149. 
and  musk,  152. 

entelic,  danger  of  its  use  in  ca- 
tarrh of  typhus,  168. 
employment  of,  84. 
with  opium,  149. 
with  musk,  1 52. 

emetic  ointment,  use  of  to  the  head 
in  typhus,  143. 

Temperature  in  fever,  14  ; degree.s  of 
elevation  of,  20 ; irr  irrflammation, 
37. 

seat  of  increased,  21. 
origin  of  increased,  21. 
and  pulse  rate,  31. 
in  typhoid,  223. 

rrrarked  elevation  in  abdomen  rn 
typhoid,  223. 
in  yellow  fever,  330. 
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Temples,  tlirobbing  of,  in  synocba,  88. 
Tliermomcter,  observations  of  De  Haeii, 
Traiibe,  &c.,  on,  19,  25. 

Thirst  often  a troublesome  symptom  in 
typhus,  202. 

Thompson,  observations  on  temperature 
in  cold  stage  of  fever,  53. 

Thorax,  typhoid  lesions  in,  254. 

Tongue,  state  of,  in  typhus,  128. 

Tonics,  use  of,  with  chalybeates  in  the 
sequela:  of  relapsing  fever,  1 10. 
Toogood,  case  of,  typhoid,  319,  320. 
Towel,  use  of  the  Turkish,  in  typhus, 
203. 

Trachea,  condition  of,  in  typhus,  164. 
Traube,  his  researches  cited,  19,  28,  30. 
Treatment  of  typhus,  1 97. 

of  typhoid  fever,  276. 

Tremor  of  tongue  and  of  body  generally 
in  typhus,  138. 

Tubuli  uriniferi,  state  of,  in  typhoid,  266. 
Turpentine  as  a .stimulant  expectorant  in 
typhus,  170. 

stupes  in  typhoid  tympanitis,  1 83. 
use  of,  as  a stimulant  expectorant  in 
typhoid  pneumonia,  176. 
Tympanitis,  with  an  atonic  state  of  in- 
testines and  diarrhoea  in  typhus,  182. 
Typhoid  fever  as  it  occurred  during 
Crimean  campaigns,  294. 

with  interval  of  partial  convales- 
cence, 291. 
treatment  of,  276. 
practical  distinction  of  two  forms 
of,  in  reference  to  treatment,  278. 
latency  of  symptoms  of,  223. 
practical  division  of  cases  of,  224. 
or  enteric  fever,  217. 
lesions  of  intestinal  glands,  233. 
Typhosis,  various  forms  of  di.sease  in- 
cluded under  head  of,  113. 

Typhous  fevers,  general  account  of.  111, 

112. 

comprises  putrid  and  malignant 
fevers,  jail  and  hospital  fevers, 
camp  fever,  fthris  bellica,  spotted 
maculated  or  petechial  fever, 
and  typhoid,  enteric,  or  pytho- 
genlc  fever.  111. 

geographical  limits  of  typhus.  111. 
form  of  yellow  fever,  331. 

Typhus  does  not  impair  constitution, 
213. 

confers  a certain  amount  of  immu- 
nity against  a recurrence  of  same 
disease,  213. 

constitution  often  appears  reno- 
vated after,  2 1 3. 
tendency  to  obesity  after,  214. 


Typhus — continued. 

patient’s  life  ought  to  l>e  insurable 
after,  21 4. 

and  typhoid  fevers,  identity  or 
non-identity  of,  considered,  1 14. 
gravior,  191. 

icterodes,  a form  of  yellow  fever,  333. 

'I'yphus  or  spotted  fever,  clinical  charac- 
ters of,  1 1 4. 

pure  uncomplicated,  132,  133. 
syncopalis  at  siege  of  Saragossa, 
216. 

Ulceration,  typhoid,  in  intestinal  glands, 
233. 

Ulcerations  of  the  intestines  compara- 
tively rare  in  typhus,  181. 

few,  small,  and  irregular  in  typhus, 
181. 

numerous,  regular,  and  progressive 
in  typhoid,  181. 

Ulcers,  enteric,  in  typhoid,  246,  249, 
250. 

Urine,  ammoniacal,  in  late  periods  of 
typhus,  185. 

characters  of,  in  syiiocha,  92. 
dribbling  of,  with  retention,  185. 
involuntary  discharge  of,  in  ty- 
phus, 140. 

suppression  of,  in  typhus,  186. 

Vagi  nerves, irritation  conveyed  through, 
from  mucous  surface  to  brain,  142. 
part  played  by  them  in  fever,  28, 
29,  30. 

revulsive  action,  induced  through 
their  gastric  filaments,  bv  eme- 
tics, 84. 

Vagina,  haemorrhage  from,  in  yellow 
fever,  352. 

Vahez,  case  of,  typhoid,  303.  304. 

Valsalva,  his  views  referred  to.  14. 

Valve,  ileo-colic,  gland  of  Peyer  upon, 
228. 

Vascularity,  intense,  of  intestines,  mesen- 
teric glands,  &c.  in  typhoid,  234. 

Venesection  in  synocha,  69,  70,  71,  72, 
81. 

proper  therapeutic  use  of  in  synocha 

86, 

Ventilation  and  cleanliness,  value  of,  in 
treatment  of  typhoid,  237. 
importance  of  in  typhus,  215. 

Vera  Cruz,  yellow  fever  epidemics  in, 
332. 

Vesication,  by  blisters  to  the  head,  in 
synocha,  83. 

Vibiccs,  125. 

Vinegar,  external  application  of,  with 
sponge,  in  typhus,  203. 
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* Virchow,  on  oedema  of  mucous  surface,  1 
in  choleraic  typhoid,  273. 

his  views  and  researches  referred  to, 
16,  32,  33,  36. 

Volkmann  and  Fowelin,  their  observa- 
tions cited,  28. 

Vomiting,bilious,  in  relapsing  fever,  109. 

“ Walking  cases”  of  yellow  fever,  331. 
Wakefulness  a bad  sign  in  typhus,  193. 
Walton,  case  of,  typhoid,  324,  325. 

Warm  drinks,  use  of,  in  synocha,  89, 
Warren,  case  of,  typhoid,  315,  316. 
Water,  affusion  with  cold,  in  synocha,  82. 
cold,  may  be  used  in  moderation 
in  fever,  93. 

Weber,  his  observations  cited,  28,  36. 
West  Indies,  yellow  fever  in,  3. 

Whiskey,  use  of,  in  form  of  punch  in 
typhus,  210. 

use  of,  in  controlling  delirious  ex- 
citement in  typhus,  144. 

Wilton,  ca.se  of,  typhoid,  301,  302. 

Wine  and  other  stimulants  in  typhoid, 
290. 

port,  sherry,  Madeira,  when  prefer- 
able to  clarets,  291. 


in  typhus,  202. 

danger  of  its  use  in  typhus,  if  it 
excites  heart,  209. 

Lafitte,  Chateau  Margaux,  Volnay, 

Chambertin,sherry,  Madeira,  port, 
effervescent  French,  or  Rhenish, 
various  uses  of,  in  typhus,  209. 
period  at  which  use  of,  may  be 
commenced  in  typhus,  208. 
practical  rules  to  determine  if  it 
agrees  with  patient  in  typhus,  211. 
use  of,  in  controlling  delirious  ex- 
citement in  typhus,  144. 

Yellow  fever,  classification  of,  328. 
general  character  of,  339. 
various  forms  of,  331. 
pathology  of,  393. 
treatment  of,  386. 

Yellow  fever  often  a misnomer  as  to 
yellowness  of  skin,  838. 

Yellowness  of  skin  occasionally  absent  in 
yellow  fever,  338,  344. 

Zimmerman,  his  researches  cited,  1 9. 

Zinc,  sulphate  of,  as  emetic,  84. 
as  an  emetic  in  synocha,  88. 
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SIR  JAMES  M^GRIGOR’S  MEMOIRS 


111  a few  (lays  will  be  published,  in  One  Volume,  post  8vo. 

THE 

AUTOBIOGRAPHY  AND  SERVICES 

OF 

SIR  JAMES  M'GRIGOR,  Bart. 

Late  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  &c 
With  an  Appendix  of  Notes  and  Original  Correspondence. 


These  autobiographical  re- 
collections of  the  late  Sir  James 
M'Grigou  are  less  a retrospect  of  pro- 
fessional services,  recording  the  experi- 
ence of  his  medical  practice,  than  the 
narrative  of  his  life  through  all  the  most 
interesting  circumstances  of  his  active 
medico-military  service  in  the  field  in 
ditrerent  quarters  of  the  world.  His  ser- 
vices embrace  among  others  three  of  the 
most  important  and  arduous  campaigns 
contested  by  British  troops  from  the 
first  French  revolutionary  war  to  that  of 
the  Peninsula.  In  these,  and  more  esjio- 
cially  in  tlie  Egyptian  and  Peninsular 
campaigns.  Sir  James  was  frequently 
brought  by  his  position  and  duties  into 
immediate  contact  with  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  military  and  medical 
celebrities  of  his  day  ; and  the  story  of 
his  life  furnishes  numerous  incidents  and 
data,  illustrative  of  the  characters  and  ac- 
tions of  these  eminent  men,  matter  whieh 
it  is  believed  will  be  both  now  and  in- 
teresting to  the  public.  To  professional 
men  generally,  but  to  the  medical  officers 
of  the  United  Service  in  particular,  these 
last  literary  remains  of  him  who  laboured 
so  zealously  and  successfully  in  elevating 
the  professional  character  and  position  of 
the  medical  practitioners  in  the  British 
army,  this  autobiography  aflbrds  a special 
interest,  by  the  comparison  it  will  induce 
of  their  present  recognised  status  among 
the  commissioned  officers  of  their  regi- 
ments, with  the  subordinate,  not  to  say  decraded 
estimation  in  which  Ihey  were  so  ungenerousw  held 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  present  contuiy.  Tnc  de- 
fects of  the  medical  organisation  of  that  period, 
stalTas  well  as  regimental,  toother  with  the  vices 
of  the  administrative  Army-Meilical  Hoard,  are 
revealed  by  Sir  Jambs  with  all  their  deplorable 
consequences  to  the  interests  of  the  army  and 
of  the  nation  at  large.  Few  persons,  it  is  believed. 


will  rise  from  tlie  perusal  of  this 
autobiography  without  a grateful  sense 
of  Sir  James  M'Ouioou’b  labours  for 
the  establishment  of  a system  of  me- 
dical administration  conducive  to  the 
advantage  of  the  military  service,  result- 
ing in  well-secured  professional  efficiency 
in  the  medical  officer,  and  adequate  mea- 
sures to  alleviate  and  economise  the  suf- 
ferings and  lives  of  British  soldiers,  such 
as  were  unknown  before  Mir  James’s  time. 
This  grateful  sentiment  for  the  author’s 
professional  and  odicinl  services  is  con- 
firmed and  justified  by  the  concurrent 
testimonies  to  his  private  and  individual 
worth  rendered  in  tlie  letters  contained  in 
the.Appendix  to  the  presentwork,  written 
by  the  most  distinguished  commanders 
in  the  Peninsular  War,  by  high  official 
contemporaries,  and  by  many  of  the  most 
eminent  of  Sir  James’s  professional 
brethren.  Gifted  with  first-rate  abilities 
for  the  practice  of  medicine,  for  which  ho 
evinced  an  early  predilection,  and  with  a 
Judgment  which  seldom  erred.  Sir  James 
M'tiuiGOR  was  eminently  remarkable  for 
that  faculty  for  administration  which 
frequently  effects  more  for  the  colk'clive 
interests  of  science  thau  a special  ability 
for  the  practice  of  one  of  its  branches 
only.  Thanks  to  these  qualifications,  Sir 
James  rose  to  the  highest  medical  army 
rank,  and  performed  its  onerous  duties 
to  an  advanced  nge  with  the  same 
unwearied  assiduity  that  marked  the 
commencenictit  of  liis  career.  Compelled  by  the 
loes  of  sight  to  retire  in  1852  from  the  Director- 
Generalship,  tlic  last  years  of  liis  long  and  useful  life 
were  solaceu  by  the  reflection,  that  midcr  every  cir- 
cumstances of  his  professional  and  social  relations 
with  Ills  fellow  men,  lie  liad  sedulously  and  faith- 
fully striven  to  effect  the  greatest  public  and  private 
good : and  he  departed  this  life  with  the  cheering 
consciousness  of  having  never  made  an  enemy. 
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I 

Democracy  in  America.  By  Alexis  i 
De  Tocquevillb.  Translated  by  IIknky 
Reeve,  with  an  Introductory  Notice  by  tlie 
Translator.  2 vols.  8vo.  21*. 

The  Spanish  Conquest  in 
America,  and  its  Relation  to  the  History  of 
Slavery  and  to  the  Government  of  Colonies. 
By  Arthur  Helps.  4 vols.  8vo.  X3. 
Vols.  I.  & II.  28*.  Vols.  HI.  & IV.  16*.  each. 

History  of  the  Reformation  in 
Europe  in  the  Time  of  Calvin.  By  J.  H. 
Merle  D’Aubigne,  D.D.  Vols.  I.  and 
II.  8vo.  28*.  and  Vol.  III.  12*. 

Library  History  of  France,  in 
5 vols.  8vo.  By  Eyre  Evans  Crow'e. 
Vol.  I.  14*.  Vol.  II.  15*.  Vol.  III.  18*. 
Vol.  IV.  nearly  ready. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of 
France.  By  the  late  Sir  James  Stephen, 
LL.D.  2 vols.  8vo.  24*. 

The  History  of  Greece.  ByC.TaiRL- 
WALL,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David’s. 

8 vols.  8vo.  X3  ; or  in  8 vols.  fcp.  28*. 

The  Tale  of  the  Great  Persian 

War,  from  the  Histories  of  Herodotus.  By 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar  of 
Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.  Fcp.  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

Ancient  History  of  Egypt,  As- 
siTia,  and  Babylonia.  By  the  Author  of 
‘ Amy  Herbert.’  Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 

Critical  History  of  the  Lan- 
guage and  Literature  of  Ancient  Greece. 
By  William  Mure,  of  Caldwell.  5 vols. 
8vo.  X3  9s. 

History  of  the  Literature  of 

Ancient  Greece.  By  Professor  K.  O.  Muller. 
Translated  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George 
CoHNEWALL  Lewis,  Bart,  and  by  J.  W. 
Donaldson,  D.D.  3 vols.  8vo.  36*. 

History  of  the  Romans  under 
the  Empire.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Mkri- 
VALB,  B.D.  7 vols.  8vo.  with  Maps,  £5. 


The  Fall  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public : a Short  History  of  the  Last  Cen- 
tury of  the  Commonwealth.  By  the  Rev. 
CiLARLKs  Mkbivale,  B.D.  12mo.  7*.  6<f^ 

Critical  and  Historical  Essays 

contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Jicriew,  By 
the  Right  Hon.  Lonl  Macauij^y. 

Library  Edition,  3 vols.  8vo.  36*. 
Traveller’s  Editio.n,  in  1 voL  21*. 

In  Pocket  Volumes,  3 vols.  fcp.  21*. 
People’s  Edition,  2 vols.  crown  8vo. 

The  Biographical  History  of 
Philosophy,  from  its  Origin  in  Greece  to 
the  Present  Day.  By  George  Henry 
Lewes.  Revised  and  enlarged  Edition. 
8vo.  16*. 

History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences. 

ByWiLLiAM  Whewell,  D.D.  F.R.S.  Master 
of  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  Third  Edition.  3 vols. 
crown  8vo.  24*. 

Egypt’s  Place  in  Universal  His- 
tory ; an  Historical  Investigation.  By 
C.  C.  J.  Bunsen,  D.D.  Translated  by 
C.  H.  Cottrell,  M.A.  With  many  Illus- 
trations. 4 vols.  8vo.  £5  8s.  Vol.  V.  is 
nearly  ready. 

Maunder’s  Historical  Treasury ; 

comprising  a General  Introductory  Ontline 
of  Universal  History,  and  a Series  of  Sepa- 
rate Histories.  Fcp.  8vo.  10*. 

Historical  and  Chronolo^eal  En- 

cyclopsedia,  presenting  in  a brief  and  con- 
venient form  Chronological  Notices  of  aU 
the  Great  Events  of  Universal  History.  By 
B.  B.  Woodward,  F.S.A.  Librarian  to  the 
Qneen.  [ the  press. 

History  of  Christian  Missions ; 
their  Agents  and  their  Results.  By  T.W.  M. 
Marshall.  2 vols.  8vo.  24*. 

History  of  the  Early  Church, 

from  the  First  Preaching  of  the  Gospel  to 
the  Council  of  Nic«ea,  a.d.  325.  By  the 
Author  of  ‘ Amy  Herbert.’  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

History  of  Wesleyan  Methodism. 
By  George  Smith,  F.A.S.  New  Edition, 
with  Portraits,  in  course  of  publication  in 
31  parts,  6d.  each. 
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History  of  Modem  Music ; a Course 
of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion. By  John  Hullah,  Professor  of 
.Vocal  Music  in  King’s  College  and  in 
Queen’s  College,  London.  Post  8vo.  6«.  6d. 


History  of  Medicine,  from  the  Ear- 
liest Ages  to  the  Present  Time.  By 
Edward  Mbkyon,  M.D.  F.G.S.  Vol.  I. 
8 VO.  12».  6d. 


Biography  and  Memoirs. 


Sir  John  Eliot,  a Biography ; 
1590—1632.  By  John  Forster.  With 
2 Portraits  on  Steel,  from  the  Originals  at 
Port  Eliot.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  30*. 

Letters  and  Life  of  Francis 
Bacon,  including  all  his  Occasional  Works. 
Collected  and  edited,  with  a Commentary, 
by  J.  Speddino,  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  Vols. 

I.  and  II.  8vo.  24s. 

Life  of  Robert  Stephenson,  F.R.S. 

By  J.  C.  Jeakpreson,  Barrister-at-Law, 
and  William  Pole,  F.R.S.  Meinb.  Inst. 
Civ.  Eng.  With  2 Portraits  and  many  Il- 
lustrations. 2 vols.  8vo.  [^Just  ready. 

Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleio,  M.A.  I’opular 
Edition,  carefully  revised ; with  copious 
Additions.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

Brialmont  and  Gleig’s  LUe  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington.  4 vols.  8vo.  with  Illustra- 
tions, £'2  14». 

Life  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  partly 
from  the  French  of  M.  Brialmont,  partly  | 
from  Original  Documents.  By  the  Rev. 

G.  R.  Gleiq,  M.A.  8vo.  with  Portrait,  15*. 

Apologia  pro  Vita  Sua;  being  a 
Reply  to  a Pamphlet  intitled  ‘ What  then 
does  Dr.  Newman  mean?  ’ By  John 
Henry  Newman,  D.D.  8vo. 

Father  Mathew : a Biography. 
By  John  Francis  Maguire,  M.P.  Second  , 
Edition,  with  Portrait.  Post  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Borne ; its  Rulers  and  its  Institutions. 
By  the  same  Author.  New  Edition  in  pre-  | 
paration. 
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Life  of  Amelia  Wilhelmina  Sieve-  1 

king,  from  the  German.  Edited,  with  the 
Author’s  sanction,  by  Catherine  Wink- 
w'ORTH.  Post  8vo.  with  Portrait,  12s. 


Felix  Mendelssohn’s  Letters  from 

Italy  and  Switzerland,  translated  by  Lady 
Wallace,  Third  Edition,  with  Notice  of 
Mendelssohn’s  Life  and  Works,  by  Henry 
F.  Chorley  ; and  Letters  from  1833  to  1847, 
translated  by  Lady  Wallace.  New  Edition, 
with  Portrait.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  6s.  each. 

Diaries  of  a Lady  of  Quality, 
from  1797  to  1844.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by 
A.  Hayward,  Q.C.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6<i 

Recollections  of  the  late  WiUiam 

Wilberforce,  M.P.  for  the  County  of  York 
during  nearly  80  Yeara  By  J.  8.  Harforu, 
D.C.L.  F.PuS.  Post  8vo.  7s. 

Life  and  Correspondence  of 
Theodore  Parker.  By  John  Weiss.  With 
2 Portraits  and  19  Wood  Engraviuga 
2 vola  8va  80s. 

Southey’s  Life  of  Wesley.  Fifth 
Edition.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Southey, 
M.A.  Crown  8vo.  7s.  6t/. 

Thomas  Moore’s  Memoirs,  Jour- 
nal, and  Correspondence.  Edited  and 
abridged  from  the  First  Edition  by  Earl 
Russell.  .Square  crown  8vo.  with  8 Por- 
traits, 12s.  6c/. 

Memoir  of  the  Rev,  Sydney  Smith. 
By  his  Daughter,  Lady  Holland.  With 
a Selecliou  from  his  Letters,  edited  by  Mrs. 
Austin.  2 vola  8vo.  28a 

Life  of  William  Warburton,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  from  1760  to  1779.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson,  M.A.  8vo.  with 
Portrait,  18s. 

Fasti  Eboracenses ; Lives  of  the 
Archbishops  of  York.  By  the  late  Rev. 
W.  H.  Dixon,  M.A.  Edited  and  enlarged 
by  the  Rev.  J.  Kaine,  M.A.  In  2 vols. 
Vol.  1.  comprising  the  Lives  to  the  Death 
of  Edward  III.  8vo.  15s. 
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Vicissitudes  of  Families.  By  Sir 
BicRNAiio  liuKKB,  Ulster  King  of  Arms. 
First,  Second,  and  Third  Series.  3 vols. 
crown  8 VO.  12s.  Od.  each. 

Biographical  Sketches.  By  Nassau 
W.  Senior,  Post  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Essays  in  Ecclesiastical  Biogra- 
phy. By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  J.  Steruen, 
I.L.D.  Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  14*. 


Arago’s  Biographies  of  Distin- 
guished Scientific  Men.  By  Francois 
Arago.  Translated  by  Admiral  W.  H. 
Smyth,  F.E.S.,  the  Rev.  B.  Powell,  M..^ 
and  R.  Grant,  &LA.  8vo.  18*. 

Maunder’s  Biographical  Trea- 
sury : Memoirs,  Sketches,  and  Brief  Notices 
of  above  12,000  Eminent  Persons  of  All 
Ages  and  Nations.  Fcp.  8vo.  10*. 


Criticism,  Philosophy,  Polity,  ^‘c. 


Papinian ; a Dialogue  on  State  Affairs 
between  a Constitutional  Lawyer  and  a 
Country  Gentleman  about  to  enter  Public 
Life.  By  George  Atkinson,  B.A.  Oson. 
Serjeant-at-Law.  [A'ear/y  ready. 

On  Representative  Government. 
By  John  Stuart  Mill.  Second  Edition, 
Svo.  9s. 

Dissertations  and  Discussions.  By  the 
same  Author.  2 vols.  8vo.  24s. 

On  Liberty.’  By  the  same  Author.  Third 
Edition.  Post  Svo.  7s.  Gd. 

Principles  of  Political  Economy.  By  the 
same.  Fifth  Edition.  2 vols.  Svo.  30*. 

A System  of  Logic,  Eatiocinative  and 
Inductive.  By  the  same.  Fifth  Edition. 
2 vols.  Svo.  25.1. 

Utilitarianism.  ’ By  the  same.  Svo.  5s. 

Lord  Bacon’s  Works,  collected 
and  edited  byR.  L.  Ellis,  M.  A.,  J.  Si’Edding, 
M.A.  and  D.  D.  Heath.  Vols.  I.  to  V. 
Philosophical  Works.  5 vols.  Svo.  £4  6*. 
Vols.  VI.  and  VII.  Literary  and  Profes- 
sional Works.  2 vols.  £1  16*. 

Bacon’s  Essays,  -with  Annotations. 
By  R.  Whately,  D.D.  late  Archbishop  of 
Dublin.  Sixth  Edition.  Svo.  10s.  Gd. 

Elements  of  Logic.  By  E.  Whatelt, 
D.D.  late  Archbishop  of  Duhliri.  Ninth 
Edition.  Svo.  10s.  Gd.  crown  Svo.  4s.  6ti 

Elements  of  Ehetoric.  By  the  same 
Author.  Seventh  Edition.  Svo,  10s.  Gd. 
crown  Svo.  4s.  Gd. 

English,  dynonymes.  Edited  by  Arch- 
histiop  Whately.  6th  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo. 
3s. 


Miscellaneous  Remains  from  the 

Common-place  Book  of  the  late  Archbishop 
Whately.  Edited  by  Miss  Whately. 
Post  Svo.  [Just  ready. 

Essays  on  the  Administrations  of 
Great  Britain  from  1783  to  1830,  contributed 
to  the  Edinburgh  Review  by  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Bart.  Edited  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  E.  Head,  Bart,  Svo.  with 
Portrait,  15s. 

By  the  same  Author. 

A Dialogue  on  the  Best  Form  of 
Government,  4s.  Gd. 

Essay  on  the  Origin  and  Formation  of 
the  Romance  Languages,  7s.  Gd. 

Historical  Survey  of  the  Astronomy  of 
the  Ancients,  15s. 

Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  the 
Early  Roman  History,  2 vols.  30*. 

On  the  Methods  of  Observation  and 
Reasoning  in  Politics,  2 vols.  28*. 

Irish  Disturbances  and  Irish  Church 
Question,  12s, 

Remarks  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of 
some  Political  Terras,  9s. 

On  Foreign  Jurisdiction  and  Extradi- 
tion of  Criminals,  2*.  Gd. 

The  Fables  of  Babrius,  Greek  Text 
with  Latin  Notes,  Part  I.  5s.  Gd.  PartIL 
3s.  Gd. 

Suggestions  for  the  Application  of  the 
Egyptological  Method  to  Modern  History,  Is, 

An  Outline  of  the  Necessary 
Laws  of  Thought : a Treatise  on  Pure  and 
Applied  Logic.  By  the  Most  Rev.  W. 
Thomson,  D.D.  Archbishop  of  York.  Crown 
Svo.  5*.  Gd. 
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The  Elements  of  Logic.  By  Thomas 
Shkdden,  M.A.  of  St.  Peter’s  Coll.  Cantab. 
Crown  8vo.  ready. 


Southey’s  Doctor,  complete  in  One 
Volume.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  J.W.  Wartkr, 
B.D.  Square  crown  8vo.  12s.  6t/. 


Analysis  of  Mr.  Mill’s  System  of 
Logic.  By  W.  SxEBBiNQ,  M.A.  Fellow  of 
Worcester  College,  Oxford.  Post  8vo. 

\_Just  ready. 

Speeches  of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 

Macaulay,  corrected  by  Himself.  8yo.  12s. 


Historical  and  Critical  Commen- 
tary on  the  Old  Testament;  with  a New 
Translation.  By  M.  M.  Kai.isch,  Ph.  D. 
VoL.  I.  Genesis,  8vo.  18s.  or  adapted  for  the 
General  Reader,  12s.  Vol.  II.  Exodus,  15s. 
or  adapted  for  the  General  Reader,  12s. 


Lord  Macaulay’s  Speeches  on 
Parliamentary  Reform  in  1831  and  1832. 
IGmo.  Is. 

A Dictionary  of  the  English 
Language.  By  R.  G.  Latham,  M.A.  M.D. 
F.R.S.  Founded  on  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  as 
edited  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd,  with  nume- 
rous Emendations  and  Additions.  Pub- 
lishing in  36  Parts,  price  3s.  6c/.  each,  to 
form  2 vols.  4to. 

The  English  Language.  By  the  some 
Author.  Fifth  Edition.  8vo.  18s. 


A Hebrew  Grammar,  with  Exercises. 
By  the  same.  Part  1.  Outlines  icith  Exer- 
cises, Bvo.  Vis.  Qd.  Key,  5s.  Part  II.  JJa:- 
eeptional  Forms  and  Constructions,  12s.  6d 


A New  Latin-English  Dictionary. 
By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  \\  hite,  M..A.  of  Corpus 
Christi  College,  and  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle, 
M.A.  of  St.  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford.  Imperial 
8vo.  42s. 


A Diamond  Latin-English  Dictionary, 
or  Guide  to  the  Meaning,  Quality,  and 
Accentuation  of  Latin  Classical  Words.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Riddle,  M.A.  32mo.  4s. 


Handbook  of  the  English  Language.  ! 
By  the  same  Author.  Fourth  Edition.  | 
Crown  8vo.  7s.  6</. 

Elements  of  Comparative  Philology. 
By  the  same  Author.  8vo.  21s. 

Thesaurus  of  English  Words  and 

Phrases,  classified  and  arranged  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist 
in  Literary  Composition.  ByP.  M.  Roqet, 
M.D.  14th  F.ditiou,  crown  *8vo.  lUs.  6J. 

Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Lan- 
guage, delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
By  Max  Muller,  M.A.  Follow  of  All  Souls 
College,  Oxford.  First  Series,  Fourth 
Edition.  8vo.  12s.  Second  Series  nearly 
ready. 

The  Debater  ; n Scries  of  Complete 
Debates,  Outlines  of  Debates,  and  Questions 
for  Discussion.  By  F.  Rowton.  Fcp. 
8vo.  6*. 


A New  English- Greek  Lexicon, 
containing  all  the  Greek  Words  used  by 
Writers  of  good  authority.  By  C.  D.  Yonoe, 

B. A.  Fourth  Edition.  4to.  21*. 

A Lexicon,  English  and  Greek, 

abridged  for  the  use  of  Schools  from  his 
‘ English-Greek  Lexicon  ’ by  the  Author, 

C.  D.  Yonoe,  B.A.  Square  12mo. 

[./iisf  reculy. 

A Greek-English  Lexicon.  Com- 
piled by  H.  G l.iDDEi.i,  D.D.  Dean  of 
Christ  Church,  and  R.  Scott,  D.D.  Master 
of  Balliol.  Fifth  Edition,  crown  4to.  31*.  6d. 

Lexicon,  Greek  and  English, 
abridged  from  Liddell  and  Scon’s  Greek- 
English  Lexicon.  Tenth  Edition,  square 
12mo.  7s.  6d. 

A Practical  Dictionary  of  the 

French  and  English  Languages.  By  L. 
CoNTANSEAU.  7th  Edition.  Post  8vo.  10'*.6</. 


A Course  of  English  Reading, 

adapted  to  every  taste  and  capacity;  or. 
How  and  What  to  Read.  By  the  Rev.  J. 
PvcROFT,  B.A.  Fcp.  8vo.  6*. 


Contanseau’s  Pocket  Dictionary, 
F'rench  and  English  ; being  a close 
Abridgment  of  the  above,  by  the  same 
Author.  18mo.  5*.  2nd  Edition. 


Manual  of  English  Literature, 

Historical  and  Critical : with  a Chapter  on 
English  Metres.  By  T.  Arnold,  B.A. 
Prof,  of  Eng.  Lit.  Cath.  Univ.  Ireland. 
Post  Svo.  10*.  Gd. 


New  Practical  Dictionary  of  the 

German  Language;  German-English,  and 
English-German.  By  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Blackley,  M.A,  and  Dr.  Carl  Martin 
Friedlander.  Post  8 VO.  [_In  the  press. 
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Recreations  of  a Country  Parson: 
being  a Selection  of  the  Contributions  of 
A.  K.  II.  B.  to  Fraser's  Magazine,  SucosD 
Skrius.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  Ccf. 

The  Commonplace  Philosopher  in 
Town  and  Country.  By  the  same  Author. 
Crown  8 VO.  3s  Grf. 

Leisure  Hours  in  Town ; Essays  Consola- 
tory, iEsthetical,  Moral,  Social,  and  Do- 
mestic. By  the  same.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Friends  in  Council : a Series  of 
Readings  and  Discourses  thereon.  2 vols. 
fcp.  8vo.  9s. 

Friends  in  Council,  Secoitd  Series. 
2 vols.  post  8vo.  14s. 

Essays  written  in  the  Intetwal^Iof 
Business.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  6d, 

Companions  of  My  Solitude,  By  the 
same  Author.  Fcp.  8vo.  3ji.  Gdl 

Lord.  Macaulay’s  Miscellaneous 

Writings : comprising  his  Contributions  to 
Knight’s  Quarterly  Magazine,  Articles 
from  the  Edinburgh  Review  not  included  in 
his  Critical  and  Historical  Essays,  Biogra- 
phies from  the  Encychpcedia  Britannica, 
Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Inscriptions. 
2 vols.  8 VO.  with  Portrait,  21s. 

The  Rev.  Sydney  Smith’s  Mis- 
cellaneous Works;  including  his  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Library  Edition.  3 vols.  8vo.  36s. 

Traveller’s  Edition,  in  1 vol.  21s. 

In  Pocket  Volumes.  3 vols.  21s. 

People’s  Edition,  2 vols.  croivn  8vo.  8s. 

Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philo- 
sophy, delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
By  the  same  Author.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s. 

The  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  the  Rev. 
Sydney  Smith  : a Selection  of  the  most 
memorable  Passages  in  his  Writings  and 
Conversation,  16mo.  7s.  6d. 


Prom  Matter  to  Spirit:  the  Result 
of  Ten  Years’  Experience  in  Spirit  Mani- 
festations. By  C.  D.  with  a Preface  by 
A.  B.  Post  8vo.  8s.  dd. 

The  History  of  the  Supernatural 
in  All  Ages  and  Nations,  and  in  All 
Churches,  Christian  and  Pagan;  demon- 
strating a Universal  Faith.  By  William 
Howitt.  2 vols.  post  8vo.  18i. 

Chapters  on  Mental  Physiology. 
By  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Bart  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Second  Edition.  Post  8vo.  8s.  dd. 

Essays  selected  from  Contribu- 
tions to  the  Edinburgh  Beziew.  By  Hesey 
Rogers.  Second  Edition.  3 v<ds.  fcp.  21s. 

The  Eclipse  of  Faith;  or,  a Visit  to  a 
Religious  Sceptic.  By  the  same  Author. 
Tenth  Edition.  Fcp.  *8ro.  os. 

Defence  of  the  Eclipse  of  Faith,  by  its 
Author  ; a Rgoinder  to  Dr.  Newman’s 
Reply.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s.  dd. 

Selections  from  the  Correspondence 
of  R.  E.  H.  Greyson.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.  Crown  8yo.  7s.  dd. 

FuUeriana,  or  the  Wisdom  and  Wit  of 
Thomas  Fuller, with  Essay  on  his  Life  and 
Genius.  By  the  same  Author.  16mo.  2s.  dd. 

Reason  and  Faith,  reprinted  fipom  the 
Edinburgh  Review.  By  the  same  Author. 
Fourth  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  dd. 

An  Introduction  to  Mental  Phi- 
losophy, on  the  Inductive  Method-  By 
J.  D.  Morell,  M.A.  LL.D.  8vo.  12s. 

Elements  of  Psychology,  containing  the 
Analysis  of  the  Intellectual  Powers.  By 
the  same  Author.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6<f. 

The  Senses  and  the  Intellect. 
By  Alexander  Bain,  M.A.  Professor  of 
Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Se- 
cond Edition.  8vo.  15s. 

The  Emotions  and  the  Will,  by  the 
same  Author ; completing  a Systematic 
Exposition  of  the  Human  Mind.  8vo.  15s. 

On  the  Study  of  Character,  including 
an  Estimate  of  Phrenology.  By  the  same 
Author.  8vo.  9s. 
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Hours  with,  the  Mystics : a Contri- 
bution to  the  History  of  Religious  Opinion. 
By  Robert  Alfred  Vaughan,  B.A.  Se- 
cond Edition.  2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

• 

Psychological  Inquiries,  or  Essays 
intended  to  illustrate  the  Influence  of  the 
Physical  Organisation  on  the  Mental  Facul- 
ties. By  Sir  B.  C.  Brodik,  Bart.  Fcp.  8vo. 
5».  Part  II.  Essays  intended  to  illustrate 
some  Points  in  the  Physical  and  Moral 
History  of  Man.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 


The  Philosophy  of  Necessity;  or 
Natural  Law  as  applicable  to  Mental,  Moral, 
and  Social  Science.  By  Charles  Bray. 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  9s. 

The  Hducation  of  the  Feelings  and 
Affections.  By  the  same  Author.  Third 
Edition.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Christianity  and  Common  Sense. 
By  Sir  Willoughby  Jones,  Bart.  M.A. 
Trin.  Coll.  Cantab.  8vo.  6s. 


Astronomy^  Meteorology, 

Outlines  of  Astronomy.  By  Sir 
J.  F.  W.  Herschel,  Bart,  M.A.  Seventh  j 
Edition,  revised ; with  Plates  and  Woodcuts.  ^ 
8vo.  18s.  i 

*,*  Two  Plates  are  new  in  this  Edition, 
one  showing  the  willow-leaved  structure  of 
the  Sun’s  photosphere,  the  other  exhibiting 
a portion  of  the  Moon’s  surface  from  a 
model  by  Mr.  Nasmyth. 

Arago’s  Popular  Astronomy.  , 
Translated  by  Admiral  W.  11.  Smyth,  j 
F.R.S.  and  R.  Grant,  M.A.  With  25  Plates 
and  358  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  8vo.  £2  5s. 

Arngo’s  Meteorological  Essays,  with 
Introduction  by  Baron  Humboldt.  Trans- 
lated under  the  superintendence  of  Major- 
General  E.  Sabine,  R.A.  8vo.  18s. 

The  Weather-Book ; a Manual  of 
Practical  Meteorology.  By  Rear-Admiral 
Robert  Fitz  Roy,  R.N.  F.R.S.  Third 
Edition,  with  16  Diagrams.  8vo.  15s. 

Saxby’s  Weather  System,  or  Lunar 
Influence  on  Weather.  By  S.  M.  Saxby, 
R.N.  Principal  Instructor  of  Naval  En- 
gineers, H.  M.  Steam  Reserve,  Second 
Edition.  Post  8vo.  4s. 

Dove’s  Law  of  Storms  considered 
in  connexion  with  the  ordinary  Movements 
of  the  Atmosphere.  Translated  by  R.  H. 
Scott,  M.A.  T.C.D.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Celestial  Objects  for  Common 

Telescopes.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Webb, 
M.A.  F.R.A.S.  With  Map  of  the  Moon,  1 
and  Woodcuts.  16rao.  7s. 


Popular  Geography,  (.fc. 

Physical  Geography  for  Schools 
and  General  Readers.  By  M.  F.  Maury, 
LL.D.  Author  of ‘Physical  Geography  of 
the  Sea,’  &c.  [Wimr/y  read;/. 

A Dictionary,  Geographical,  Sta- 
tistical, and  Historical,  of  the  various  Coun- 
tries, Places,  and  principal  Natural  Objects 
in  the  World.  By  J.  R.  M'Culloch,  Ewp 
With  6 Maps.  2 vols.  8vo.  63s. 

A General  Dictionary  of  Geo- 
graphy, Descriptive,  Physical,  Statistical, 
and  Historical  : forming  a complete 

Gazetteer  of  the  World.  By  A.  Keith 
Johnston,  F.R.S.E.  8vo.  30s. 

A Manual  of  Geography,  Physical, 
Industrial,  and  Political.  By  W.  Hughes, 
F.R.G.S.  Professor  of  Geography  in  King’s 
College,  and  in  Queen’s  College,  London. 
With  6 Maps.  Fcp.  8vo.  7i.  6d. 

Or  in  Two  Parts: — Part  I.  Europe, 
3i.  6d.  Part  II.  Asia,  Africa,  America, 
Australasia,  and  Polynesia,  4*. 

The  Geography  of  British  History  ; a 
Geographical  Description  of  the  British 
Islands  at  Successive  Periods,  from  the 
Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Day.  By 
the  same.  With  6 Maps.  Fcp.  8vo.  8i.  6<f. 

The  British  Empire  ; a Sketch  of 

the  Geography,  Growth,  Natural  and  Poli- 
tical Features  of  the  United  Kingdom,  iU 
Colonies  and  Dependencies.  By  Caroline 
Bray.  With  5 Maps.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  6cL 

Colonisation  and  Colonies  : a Series 
of  Lectures  delivered  before  the  University 
of  Oxford.  By  Herman  Merivalk,  M.A. 
Professor  of  Political  Economy.  8vo.  18s. 
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The  Africans  at  Home  : a popular 
Description  of  Africa  and  the  Africans.  By 
the  Kcv.  R.  M.  Macbuaik,  M.A.  Second 
Edition ; including  an  Account  of  the  Dis- 
covery of  the  Source  of  the  Nile.  With 
M.-ip  and  70  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s, 


Maunder’s  Treasury  of  Groogra- 

phy,  Physical,  Historical,  Descriptive,  and 
Political.  Completed  by  W.  Hughes, 
F.R.G.S.  With  7 Maps  and  16  Plates. 
Fcp.  8vo,  lOf.  ‘ 


Natural  History  and  Popular  Science. 


The  Elements  of  Physics  or 

Natural  Philosoph}’.  By  Neil  Arxott, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  Physician  Extraordinary  to 
the  Queen.  Sixth  Edition.  Part  I.  8vo. 
10s.  Gtf. 

Heat  Considered  as  a Mode  of 

Motion  ; a Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  By  Professor  John 
Tyndall,  F.R.S.  Crown  8vo.  with  Wood- 
cuts,  12s.  6rf. 

Volcanos,  the  Character  of  their 
Phenomena,  their  Share  in  the  Structure 
and  Composition  of  the  Surface  of  the  Globe, 
&c.  By  G.  PouLETT  ScROPE,  M.P.  F.R.S. 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  15s. 

A Treatise  on  Electricity,  in 

Theory  and  Practice.  By  A.  De  la  Rive, 
Prof,  in  the  Academy  of  Geneva.  Trans- 
lated b)"^  C.  V.  Walker,  F.R.S.  3 vols. 
8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  £3  13s. 

The  Correlation  of  Physical 
Forces.  B3'  W.  R.  Grove,  Q.C.  V.P.R.S. 
Fourth  Edition.  8vo.  7s.  Grf. 

The  Geological  Magazine ; or, 

Monthly  Journal  of  Geolog}’.  Edited  by 
T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.G.S.  Professor  of 
Geology  in  the  R.  M.  College,  Sandhurst ; 
assisted  by  J.  C.  Woodward,  F.G.S.  F.Z.S. 
British  Museum.  8vo.  with  Illustrations, 
price  Is.  6d.  moutbl}’. 

A Guide  to  Geology.  By  J.  Phillips, 
M.A.  Professor  of  Geology  in  the  University 
of  Oxford.  Fifth  Edition ; with  Plates  and 
Diagrams.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s. 

A Glossary  of  Mineralogy.  By 
H.  W.  Bristow,  F.G.S.  of  the  Geological 
Survey  of  Great  Britain.  With  486  Figures. 
Crown  8vo.  12s. 


Phillips’s  Elementary  Introduc- 
tion to  Mineralogy,  with  extensive  Altera- 
tions and  Additions,  by  H.  J.  Brooke, 
F.R.S.  and  W.  H.  Miller,  F.G.S.  Post 
8vo.  with  W'oodcnts,  I8s. 

Van  Der  Hoeven’s  Handbook  of 

Zoology.  Translated  from  the  Second 
Dutch  Edition  by  the  Rev.  W.  Clark, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  2 voiis.  8vo.  with  24  Plates  of 
Figures,  COs. 

The  Comparative  Anatomy  and 

Physiology  of  the  Vertebrate  Animals.  By 
Richard  Owen,  F.R.S.  D.C.L.  2.  vols. 
8vo.  with  upwards  of  1,200  Woodcuts. 

[/n  t/ie  press. 

Homes  without  Hands : an  Account 
of  the  Habitations  constructed  by  various 
Animals,  classed  according  to  their  Princi- 
ples of  Construction.  By  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood, 
M.A  F.L.S.  Illustrations  on  Wood  by  G. 
Pearson,  from  Drawings  by  F.  W.  Keyl 
and  E.  A Smith.  In  course  of  publication 
in  20  Parts,  1*.  each. 

Manual  of  Ccelenterata.  By  J.  Beat 
Greene,  B.A.  M.R.I.A.  Edited  by  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Galbr.uth,  M..A  and  the  Rev. 
S.  Haughton,  M.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  39 
Woodcuts,  Os. 

Manual  of  Protozoa ; with  a General  Intro- 
duction on  the  Principles  of  Zoology.  By 
the  same  Author  and  Editors.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  16  Woodcuts,  2*. 

Manual  of  the  Metalloids.  By  J.  .Cpjohn, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  and  the  s.ame  Editors.  Fcp. 
8vo.  with  38  Woodcuts,  7s.  6cL 

The  Alps : Sketches  of  Life  and  Nature 
in  the  Mountains.  By  Baron  H.  V'on 
Berlepsch.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  L. 
Stephen,  M.A  With  17  Illnstrstions. 
8vo.  15s. 
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The  Sea  and  its  Living  Wonders. 
By  l)r.  O.  IIartwig.  Second  (English) 
Edition.  8vo.  with  many  Illustrations.  18s. 

Tiio  Tropical  World.  By  the  same 
Author.  With  8 Chromoxylographs  and 
172  Woodcuts.  8vo.  21s. 

Sketches  of  the  Natural  History 
of  Ceylon.  By  Sir  J.  Emerson  Tennent, 
K.C.S.  LL.D.  With  82  Wood  Engravings. 
Post  8vo.  12s.  6d. 

Ceylon.  By  tlic  same  Author.  5th  Edition ; 
with  Maps,  &c.  and  90  Wood  Engravings. 
2 vols.  8vo.  £2  10s. 

Marvels  and  Mysteries  of  In- 
stinct ; or,  Curiosities  of  Animal  Life.  By 
G.  Garratt.  Third  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s. 

Home  Walks  and  Holiday  Ram- 
bles. By  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Johns,  B.A.  E.L.S. 
Fcp.  8vo.  with  10  Illustrations,  6s. 

Kh'by  and  Spence’s  Introduction 

to  Entomology,  or  Elements  of  the  Natural 
History  of  Insects.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown 
8vo.  6s. 

Maimder’s  Treasury  of  Natural 

History,  or  Popular  Dictionary  of  Zoology. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  T.  S.  ConnoLio, 
M.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  900  Woodcuts,  10*. 

The  Treasury  of  Botany,  on  the 
Plan  of  Maunder’s  Treasury.  By  J.  Bind- 
ley, M.D.  and  T.  Moore,  F.L.S.  assisted 
by  other  Practical  Botanists.  With  16 
Plates,  and  many  Woodcuts  from  designs 
by  W.  H.  Fitch.  Fcp.8vo.  [_In  the  pies$. 

The  Rose  Amateur’s  Guide.  By 
Thomas  Rivers.  8th  Edition.  Fep.Svo.  4*. 

The  British  Flora ; comprising  the 
Phsenogamous  or  Flowering  Plants  and  the 
Ferns.  By  Sir  W.  J.  Hooker,  K.H.  and 
G.  A.  Walker-.Aknott,  LL.D.  12mo. 
with  12  Plates,  14s.  or  coloured,  21s. 


Bryologia  Britannica ; containing 
the  Mosses  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
arranged  and  described.  By  W.  Wilson. 
8vo.  w;th  61  Plates,  42*.  or  coloured,  £4  4s. 

The  Indoor  J Gardener.  By  Miss 
Maling.  Fcp.  8vo7^vith  coloured‘FrontTs- 
piece,  5*. 

Loudon’s  Encyclopsedia  of  Plants  ; 
comprising  the  Specitic  Character,  Descrip- 
tion, Culture,  History,  &c.  of  all  the  Plants 
found  in  Great  Britain.  With  upwards  of 
12,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  £3  13s.  Otf. 

Loudon’s  Encyclopmdia  of  Trees  and 
Shrubs;  containing  the  Hardy  Trees  aud 
Shrubs  of  Great  Britain  scientifically  nud 
popularly  described.  With  2,000  Woodcuts. 
8vo.  60s. 

History  of  the  British  Fresh- 
water Algas.  By  A.  H.  ILvss.lll,  M.D. 
With  100  Plates  of  Figures.  2 vols.  8vo. 
price  £1  15s. 

Maunder’s  Scientific  and  Lite- 
rary Treasury ; a Popular  Encyclopanlia  of 
Science,  Literature,  and  Art  Fcp.  8vo.  10*. 

A Dictionary  of  Science,  Litera- 
ture, and  Art;  comprising  the  History 
Description,  and  Scientific  Principles  of 
everv  Branch  of  Human  Knowledge.  Edited 
by  W.  T.  Brandk,  F.R.S.L.  and  E.  Fourth 
Edition,  revised  and  corrects  L 

[/a  the  press. 

Fssays  on  Scientific  and  other 

subjects,  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  and 
(Quarterly  Reviews.  By  Sir  H.  Holland, 
Bart,  M.D.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  14*. 

Essays  from  the  Edinburgh  and 

Quarterly  Reviews  ; with  Addresses  and 
other  Pieces.  By  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Hkuschei^ 
Bart  M.A.  8vo!  18s. 


Chemistry,  Medicine,  Sunjery,  and  the  Allied  Sciences^ 


A Dictionary  of  Chemistry  and 
the  Allied  Branches  of  other  Sciences  ; 
founded  on  that  of  the  late  Dr.  Ure.  By 
Henry  Watts,  F.C.S.  assisted  by  eminent 
Contributors.  4 vols.  8vo.  in  course  of 
publication  in  Monthly  Parts.  Vol.  I. 
31s.  6<i  and  Vol.  II.  26s.  are  now  ready. 


Handbook  of  Chemical  Analysis, 

adapted  to  the  Unitary  System  of  Notation: 
Based  on  Dr.  H.  Wills’  Anleitung  zur  chem- 
ischen  Analyse.  By  F.  T.  Coningtox, 
M.A.  F.C.S.  Post  8vo  7s.  6d.— Tables  of 
Qualitative  Analysis  to  accompany  the. 
same,  2s.  6(f. 
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A Handbook  of  Volumetrical 
Analysifl.  By  Robert  II.  Scott,  M.A. 
T.C.D.  Poet  8vo.  4*.  Gd. 

Elements  of  Chemistry,  Theore- 
tical and  Practical.  By  William  A. 
Miller,  M.D.  LL.D.  F.R.S.  F.G.S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  King’s  College,  London. 
3 vols.  8vo.  £2  12s.  Part  I.  Chemical 
Physics.  Third  Edition  enlarged,  12s. 
Part  II.  Ikoroahic  Chemistry.  Second 
Edition,  20s.  Part  III.  Orgasio  Che- 
mistry. Second  Edition,  20s. 

A Manual  of  Chemistry,  De- 
scriptive and  Theoretical.  By  William 
Odling,  M.B.  F.R.S.  Lecturer  on  Che- 
mistry at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  Part 

I.  8vo.  9s. 

A Manual  of  Ch.emistry,  Descriptive 
and  Theoretical,  for  the  use  of  Medical 
Students.  By  the  same  Author.  Part  I. 
crown  8 VO.  with  Woodcuts,  4s.  Gd.  Part 

II.  (completion)  Just  ready. 

The  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of 
the  Diseases  of  Women;  including  the 
Diagnosis  of  Pregnancy.  By  Graily 
Hewitt,  M.D.  Physician  to  the  British 
Lying-in  Hospital.  8vo.  16s. 

Lectures  on  the  Diseases  of  In- 
fancy and  Childhood.  By  Charles  West, 
M.D.  &c.  Fourth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged.  8vo.  14s. 

Exposition  of  the  Signs  and 

Symptoms  of  Pregnaney:  with  other  Papers 
on  subjects  connected  with  Midwifery.  By 
W.  F.  Montgomery,  M.A.  M.D.  M.E.I.A. 
8vo.  with  Illustrations,  25s. 

A System  of  Surgery,  Theoretical 
and  Practical.  In  Treatises  by  Various 
Authors,  arranged  and  edited  by  T.  Holmes, 
M.A.  Cantab.  Assistant-Surgeon  to  St. 
George’s  Hospital.  4 vols.  8vo. 

Vol.  I.  General  Pathology.  81s. 

Vol.  II.  Local  Injuries— Diseases  of 
the  Eye.  21s. 

Vol.  III.  Operative  Surgery.  Diseases 
of  the  Organs  of  Special  Sense,  Respiration, 
Circulation,  Locomotion  and  Innervation. 

21.S. 

Vol.  IV.  Diseases  of  the  Alimentary 
Canal,  of  the  Urino-genitary  Organs,  of  the 
Thyroid,  Mamma  and  Skin ; with  Appendix 
of  Miscellaneous  Subjects,  and  General 
Index.  [^Nearly  ready. 


Lectures  on  the  Principles  and 

Practice  of  Physic.  By  Thomas  Watson, 
M.D.  Physician-Extraordinary  to  the 
Queen.  Fourth  Edition.  2 vols.  8vo.  34s. 

r 

Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology. 

By  J . Paget,  F.R.S.  Surgeon-Extraordinary 
to  the  Queen.  Edited  by  W.  Turseb,  M.B. 
8vo.  with  117  Woodcuts,  21*. 

A Treatise  on  the  Continued 

Fevers  of  Great  Britain.  By  C.  Murcbuon, 
M.D.  Senior  Physician  to  the  London  Fever 
Hospital.  8vo.  with  coloured  Plates,  18*. 

Demonstrations  of  Microscopic 

Anatomy ; a Guide  to  the  Examination  of 
the  Animal  Tissues  and  Fluids  in  Health 
and  Disease,  for  the  use  of  the  Medical  and 
Veterinary  Professions.  Founded  on  a 
Course  of  Lectures  delivered  by  Dr.  Harley, 
Prof,  in  Univ.  ColL  London.  Edited  by 
G.  T.  Brown,  late  Vet.  Prof,  in  the  RoyM 
Agric.  Coll.  Cirencester.  8vo.  with  Ulos- 
trations.  \_Keariy  ready. 

Anatomy,  Descriptive  and  Sur- 
gical. By  Henry  Gray,  F.R.S.  With 
410  Wood  Engravings  from  Dissections. 
Third  Edition,  by  T.  Holmes,  M.A  Cantab. 
Royal  8vo.  28*. 

Physiological  Anatomy  and  Phy- 
siology of  Man.  By  the  late  R.  B.  Todd, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  and  W.  Bowman,  F.R.S.  of 
King’s  College.  With  numerous  Illustra- 
tions. Vol.  II.  8vo.  25*. 

A New  Edition  of  Vol.  I.  revised  and 
edited  by  Dr.  Lionel  S.  Beale,  is  pre- 
paring for  publication. 

The  Cyclopsedia  of  Anatomy  and 
Physiology.  Edited  by  the  late  R.  B.  Todd, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  Assisted  by  nearly  all  the 
most  eminent  cultivators  of  Physiological 
Science  of  the  present  age.  5 vols.  8vo. 
with  2,853  Woodcuts,  £6  6*. 

A Dictionary  of  Practical  Medi- 
cine. By  J.  Copland,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
Abridged  from  the  larger  work  by  the 
Author,  assisted  by  J.  C.  Copland.  1 vol. 
8vo.  [/»  the  press. 

Dr.  Copland’s  Dictionary  of  Practical 
Medicine  (the  larger  work).  3 vols.  Svo. 
£5  11*. 
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The  Works  of  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie, 
Bart.  Edited  by  Charles  Hawkins, 
F.R.C.S.E.  2 vols.  8vo.  [/»  the  press. 

Medical  Notes  and  Reflections. 
By  Sir  H.  Holland,  Bart.  M.D.  Third 
Edition.  8vo.  18i. 

Hooper’s  Medical  Dictionary,  or 
Encyclopiedia  of  Medical  Science.  Ninth 
Edition,  brought  down  to  the  present  time 
by  Alex.  Henry,  M.D.  1 vol.  8vo. 

[/»  the  press. 


A Manual  of  Materia  Medica 

and  Therapeutics,  abridged  from  Dr. 
Pereira’s  Elements  by  F.  J.  Farrb,  M.D. 
Cantab,  assisted  by  R.  Bentley,  M.R.C.S. 
and  by  R.  Warrington,  F.C.S.  1 vol. 
8 VO.  [/jj  October. 

Dr.  Pereira’s  hUements  of  Materia 
Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Third  Edition,  by 
A.  S.  Taylor,  M.D.  and  G.  0.  Rees,  M.D. 
3 vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Woodcuts, 
£3  15s. 


The  Fine  Arts,  and 

The  New  Testament  of  Our  Lord 

and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  Illustrated  with 
numerous  Engravings  on  Wood  from  the 
OLD  MASTERS.  Crown  4to.  price  63s. 
cloth,  gilt  top ; or  price  £5  5s.  elegantly 
bound  in  morocco.  [/»  October. 

Lyra  Germanica ; Hymns  for  the 
Sundays  and  Chief  Festivals  of  the  Christian 
Tear.  Translated  by  Catherine  Wink- 
worth;  126  Illustrations  on  Wood  drawn 
by  J.  Leighton,  F.S.A.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Cats’  and  Farhe’s  Moral  Em- 
blems; with  Aphorisms,  Adages,  and  Pro- 
verbs of  all  Nations  : comprising  121 
Illustrations  on  Wood  by  J.  Leighton, 
F.S.A.  with  an  appropriate  Text  by 
R.  PiQOT.  Imperial  8vo.  31s.  GdL 

Bxmyan’s  Pilgrim’s  Progress : 
with  126  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood 
by  C.  Bennett;  and  a Preface  by  the  Rev. 
C.  Kingsley.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 


Illastrated  Editions. 

The  History  of  Our  Lord,  as  exem- 
plified in  Works  of  Art;  with  that  of  His 
Types,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  other 
Persona  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament. 
By  Mrs.  Jameson  and  Lady  Eastlake. 
Being  the  Fourth  and  concluding  Series  of 
‘Sacred  and  Legendary  Art;’  with  81 
Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  squars 
crown  8vo.  42s. 

In  the  same  Series,  by  Mrs.  Jameson.  1 

Xiegends  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  19  Etchings  and  187 
Woodcuts.  2 vola  Sis.  6d. 

Legenda  of  the  Monastic  Orders.  Third 
Edition,  with  II  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts 
1 vol.  21s. 

liegends  of  the  Madonna.  Third  Bdltiou. 
with  27  Etchings  and  166  Woodcuts. 
1 vol.  21s. 


Arts,  Manufactures,  ^c. 


Bncyclopsedia  of  Architecture, 

Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical.  By 
Joseph  Gwilt.  With  more  than  1,000 
Woodcuts.  8vo.  42s. 

Tuscan  Sciilpture,  from  its  Revival 
to  its  Decline.  Illustrated  with  Etchings 
and  Woodcuts  from  Original  Drawings  and 
Photographs.  By  Charles  C.  Pbrelins. 

[/n  the  press. 


The  Engineer’s  Handbook ; ex- 
plaining the  Principles  which  should  guide 
the  young  Engineer  in  the  Construction  of 
Machinery.  By  C.S.  Lowndes.  PostSvo.os. 

The  Elements  of  Mechanism, 

for  Students  of  Applied  Mechanics.  By 
T.  M.  Goodeve,  M.A.  Professor  of  Nat, 
PhiloA  in  King’s  ColL  Lond.  With  206 
Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  6».  6<i 
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lire’s  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Manu- 
fiictures,  and  Mines.  Re-written  and  en- 
larged by  Robert  Hunt,  F.R.S.,  assisted 
by  numerous  gentlemen  eminent  in  .Scienee 
and  the  Arts.  With  2,000  Woodcuts.  8 vols. 
8vo.  £4. 

Encyclopsedia  of  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, Historical,  Theoretical,  and  Practical. 
By  E.  Crest,  C.E.  With  above  3,000 
Woodcuts.  8vo.  42t, 

Treatise  on  Mills  and  Millwork. 
By  W.  Fairbairn,  C.E.  F.R.S.  With  18 
Plates  and  322  Woodcuts.  2 vols.  8vo.  32*. 
or  each  vol.  separately,  16*. 

Useful  Information  for  Engineers.  By 
the  same  Author.  First  and  Second 
Series,  with  many  Plates  and  Woodcuts. 
2 vols.  crown  8vo.  21s.  or  each  vol.  sepa- 
rately, 10s.  Od. 

The  Application  of  Cast  and  Wrought 
Iron  to  Building  Purposes.  By  the  same 
Author.  Third  Edition,  with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts,  [Aear/y  ready. 

The  Practical  Mechanic’s  Jour- 
nal ; An  Illustrated  Record  of  Mechanical 
and  Engineering  Science,  and  Epitome  of 
Patent  Inventions.  4to.  price  Is.  monthly. 

The  Practical  Draughtsman’s 

Book  of  Industrial  Design.  By  W.  John- 
son, Assoc.  Inst.  C.E.  With  many  hundred 
Illustrations.  4to.  28*.  6rf. 

The  Patentee’s  Manual : a Treatise 
on  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Letters  Patent 
for  the  use  of  Patentees  and  Inventors.  By 
J.  and  J.  H.  Johnson.  Post  8vo.  7s.  Gcf. 

The  Artisan  Club’s  Treatise  on 

the  Steam  Engine,  in  its  various  Applica- 
tions to  Mines,  Mills,  Steam  Navigation, 
Railways,  and  .Agriculture.  By  J.  Bourne, 
C.E.  Fifth  Edition;  with  37  Plates  and 
546  Woodcuts.  4to,  42*. 

A Catechism  of  the  Steam  Engine,  in 
its  various  Applications  to  Mines,  Mills, 
Steam  Navigation,  Railways,  and  Agricul- 
ture. Bj'  the  same  Author.  With  80 
Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

The  Story  of  the  Guns.  By  Sir  J. 
Emerson  Tennent,  K.C.S.  F.R.S.  With 
33  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  7s.  6d. 


The  Theory  of  War  Illustrated 

by  numerous  Examples  from  History.  By 
Lieut.-Col.  P.  L.  MacDougai.i..  Third 
Edition,  with  10  Plans.  Pott  6vo,  10*.  Cd. 

r 

Collieries  and  Colliers  ; A Hand- 
book of  the  Law  and  leaiRng  Cases  relating 
thereto.  By  J,  C.  Foweer,  Barrister-at- 
Law,  Stipendiary  Magistrate.  Fcp.  8vo.  Cs. 

The  Art  of  Perfumery  ; the  History 
and  Theory  of  Odours,  and  the  Methods  of 
Extracting  the  Aromas  of  Plants.  By 
Dr.  PiE8.SE,  F.C.S.  Third  Edition,  with 
53  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  10*.  C<i 

Chemical,  N atural,  and  Physical  Magic, 
for  Juveniles  during  the  Holidays.  By  the 
same  Author.  With  30  W'oodcuta.  Fcp. 
8vo.  3*.  6c/. 

The  Laboratory  of  Chemical  Wonders : 
A Scientific  Mdlange  for  Young  People. 
By  the  same.  Crown  8vo.  5*.  Cti. 

Talpa ; or,  the  Chronicles  of  a Clay 
Farm.  By  C.  W.  Hosktns,  Esq.  With  24 
Woodcuts  from  Designs  by  G.  Cbcik- 
SHANK.  16mo.  5*.  6d 

H.R.H.  The  Prince  Consort’s 

Farms:  An  Agricultural  Memoir.  By  John 
Chalmers  Morton.  Dedicated  by  per- 
mission to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  With 
40  Wood  Engravings.  4to.  52*.  6d. 

Handbook  of  Farm  Labour,  Steam.Water, 
Wind,  Horse  Power,  Hand  Power,  &c.  By 
the  same  Author.  16mo.  Is.  6d. 

Handbook  of  Dairy  Husbandry;  com- 
prising the  General  Management  of  a Dairy 
Farm,  &c.  By  the  same.  16mo.  1*.  6d. 

Loudon’s  Encyclopsedia  of  Agri- 
culture: Comprising  the  Laj-ing-out,  Im- 
provement, and  Management  of  Landed 
Property,  and  the  Cultivation  and  Economy 
of  the  Productions  of  Agriculture.  With 
1,100  Woodcuts.  8vo.  31s.6d. 

Loudon’s  Encyclopsedia  of  Gardening : 
Comprising  the  Tlieory  and  Practice  of 
Horticulture,  Floriculture,  Arboriculture, 
and  Landscape  Gardening.  With  1,000 
Woodcuts.  8vo.  31*.  6d. 

Loudon’s  Encyclopsedia  of  Cottage,  Farm, 
and  Villa  Architecture  and  Furniture.  With 

£ more  than  2,000  Woodcuts.  8vo.  42*. 
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History  of  Windsor  Great  Park 
and  Windsor  Forest.  By  William  MKSf- 
ziES,  Resident  Deputy  Surveyor.  With  a 
Map,  and  20  Photographs  by  the  Earl  of 
•L'aithness  and  Mr.  Bamukiuqk.  Imperial 
folio. 


Bayldon’s  Art  of  Valuing  Rents 

and  Tillages,  and  Claims  of  Tenants  upon 
Quitting  Farms,  both  at  Michaelmas  and 
Lady-Day.  8vo.  lOs.  6cL 


Religious  and  Moral  Works. 


An  Exposition  of  the  39  Articles, 
Historical  and  Doctrinal.  By  E.  IIakold 
Browne,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Ely.  Sixth 
Edition,  8vo.  16s. 

The  Pentateuch  and  the  Elohistio 
Psalms,  in  Reply  to  Bishop  Colenso.  By 
the  same  Author.  8vo.  2s. 

Examination  Questions  on  Bishop 
Browne’s  Exposition  of  the  Articles.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  Goulic,  M.A.  Fcp.  3s.  6d. 


Five  Lectures  on  the  Character 

of  St.  Paul ; being  the  Ilulscan  Lectures 
for  1862.  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  IIowson,  D.D. 
Second  Edition.  8vo.  9s. 

A Critical  and  Grammatical  Com- 
mentary on  St.  Paul’s  Epistles.  By  C.  J. 
Ellicott,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol.  8vo. 

Galatians,  Third  Edition,  8s.  6</. 

Ephesians,  Third  Edition,  8s.  Od. 

Pastoral  Epistles,  Second  Edition,  lOs.  0</. 

PhUippians,  Colossinns,  and  Philemon, 
Second  Edition,  10s.  6<L 

Thessalonions,  Second  Edition,  7s.  Cd. 

Historical  Lectures  on  the  Life  of  Our 
Lord  Je.sus  Christ:  being  the  Hulsean 
Lectures  for  1859.  By  the  same  Author. 
Third  Edition.  8vo.  10s.  6d!. 

The  Destiny  of  the  Creature  ; and  other 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  By  the  same.  Post  8vo.  5s. 

The  Broad  and  the  Narrow  Way;  Two 
Sermons  preached  before  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  By  the  same.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  | 


Rev.  T.  H.  Horne’s  Introduction 
to  the  Critical  Study  and  Knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Eleventh  Edition,  cor- 
rected, and  extended  under  careful  Editorial 
revision.  With  4 Maps  and  22  Woodcuts 
and  Facsimiles.  4 vols.  8vo.  J£3  I3s.  6d. 

Bov.  T.  H.  Horne’s  Compendious  In- 
troduction to  the  Study  of  the  Bible,  being 
an  Analysis  of  the  larger  work  by  the  same 
Author.  Re-edited  by  the  Rev.  John 
Ayue,  M.A.  With  Maps&c.  Post  8vo.  9». 

' Tho  Treasury  of  Bible  Know- 
ledge, on  tho  plan  of  Maunder’a  Treasuries. 
By  the  Rev.  John  Aykk,  M..V.  Fcp.  8vo. 
with  Maps  and  Illustrations.  [ In  tht  prest. 

TheGreekTestament;  withNotes, 
Grammatical  and  E.xegetical.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Webstkii,  M.A.  and  tho  Rev.  W.  F. 
Wilkinson,  M..A.  2 vols.  8vo.  £i  4s. 

VoL.  I.  tho  Gospels  and  Acts,  20s. 

Vou  II.  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypse,  24s. 

The  Four  Experiments  in  Church 
and  State ; and  the  Conflicts  of  Churches. 
By  Lord  Robert  Montagu,  M.P.  8vo.  12s. 

Every-day  Scripture  Difllculties 

explained  and  illustrated;  Gospels  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark.  By  J.  E.  Prescott, 
M.A.  late  Fellow  of  C.  C.  Coll.  Cantab. 
8vo.  9s. 

The  Pentateuch  and  Book  of 
Joshua  Critically  Examined.  By  J.  W. 
CoLKNSO,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Natal. 
Part  I.  the  Pentateuch  examined  as  an  His- 
torical Narrative.  8vo.  6s.  Part  II.  the 
Age  and  Authorship  of  the  Pentateuch  Con- 
sidered, 7s.  6d.  Part  HI.  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy,  8s.  Part  IV.  the  First  11 
Chapters  of  Genesis  examined  and  sqiarated, 
with  Remarks  on  the  Creation,  the  Fall,  and 
the  Deluge,  10s.  6<7.2 
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' NKW; WORKS  puBUsirED  by  LONGMAN  and  CO. 


The  Life  and  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul.  By  W.  J.  Conybeakk,  M.A.  late 
Fellow  of  Trin.  Coll.  Cantab,  and  J.  S. 
Howson,  D.D.  Principal  of  the  Collegiate 
Institution,  Liverpool. 

Library  Edition,  with  all  the  Original 
Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on  Steel, 
Woodcuts,  &c.  2 vols.  4to.  48s. 

Intermediate  Edition,  with  a Selection 
of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts.  2 vols. 
square  crown  8vo.  31s.  6rf. 

People’s  Edition,  revised  and  con- 
densed, with  4G  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
2 vols.  crown  8vo.  12s. 

The  Voyage  and  Shipwreck  of 
St.  Paul ; with  Dissertations  on  the  Ships 
and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients.  By  James 
Smith,  F.R.S.  Croivn  8vo.  Charts,  8s.  6d. 

Hippolytus  and  his  Age  ; or,  the 
Beginnings  and  Prospects  of  Christianity. 
By  Baron  Bunsen,  D.D.  2 vols.  8vo.  30s. 

Outlines  of  the  Philosophy  of  Uni- 
versal History,  applied  to  Language  and 
Religion : Containing  an  Account  of  the 
Alphabetical  Conferences.  By  the  same 
Author.  2 vols.  8vo.  33s. 

Analecta  Ante-Wicsena.  By  the  same 
Author.  3 vols.  8vo.  42s. 

Theologia  Germanica.  Translated 
by  Susanna  Wink  worth  : with  a Preface 
by  the  Rev.  C.  Kingsley  ; and  a Letter  by 
Baron  B unsen.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Instmctions  in  the  Doctrine  and 

Practice  of  Christianity,  as  an  Introduction 
to  Confirmation.  By  G.  E.  L.  Cotton, 
D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.  18mo.  2s.  6rf. 

Essays  on  Religion  and  Litera- 
ture. By  Cardinal  Wiseman,  Dr.  D.  Rock, 
F.  H.  Laing,  and  other  Writers.  Edited 
by  H.  E.  Manning,  D.D.  8vo. 

Essays  and  Reviews.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  Temple,  D.D.  the  Rev.  R.  Williams, 
B.D.  the  Rev.  B.  Powell,  M.A.  the  Rev. 
H.  B.  Wilson,  B.D.  C.  W.  Goodwin,  M.A. 
the  Rev.  M.  Pattison,  B.D.  and  the  Rev. 
B.  Jowbtt,M.A.  11th  Edition.  Fcp. 8vo. 6s. 

Mosheim’s  Ecclesiastical  History, 

Murdock  and  Soames’s  Translation  and 
Notes,  re-edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  Stubbs, 
M.A.  3 vols.  8vo.  45s. 


The  G<3ntile  and  the  Jew  in  the 
Courts  of  the  Temple  of  Christ:  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  History  of  Christianity. 
From  the  German  of  Prof.  D<5llinobr,  by 
the  Rev.N.  Darnell,  M.A  2 vols.  8vo.  2fs. 

Physico-Prophetical  Essays,  on  the 

Locality  of  the  Eternal  luheritance,  its 
Nature  and  Character;  the  Resurrection 
Body ; and  the  Mutual  Recognition  of 
Glorified  Saints.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Lister, 
F.G.S.  Crown  8vo.  6s. 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor’s  Entire 
Works:  With  Life  by  Bishop  Hebee. 
Revised  and  corrected  by  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
Eden,  10  vols.  8vo.  £o  5s. 

Passing  Thoughts  on  Religion. 
By  the  Author  of  ‘ Amy  Herbert.’  8th  Edi- 
tion. Fcp.  8vo.  6s. 

Tlioughits  for  th.e  Holy  Week,  for 
Young  Persons.  By  the  same  Author. 
2d  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s. 

NigM  Xiessons  from  Scripture.  By  the 
same  Author.  2d  Edition.  32mo.  3s. 

Self-examination  before  Conflxxnation. 
By  the  same  Author.  32mo.  Is.  6cL 

Readings  for  a Month  Preparatory  to 
Confirmation  from  Writers  of  the  Early  and 
English  Church.  By  the  same.  Fcp.  4s. 

Readings  for  Every  Day  in  Lent,  com- 
piled from  the  Writings  of  Bishop  Jkremt 
Taylor.  By  the  same.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Preparation  for  the  Holy  Communion; 
the  Devotions  chiefly  from  the  works  <rf 
Jeremy  Taylor,  By  the  same.  32mo.  3s. 

Morning  Clouds.  Second  Edition. 
Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

The  Afternoon  of  Life.  By  the  same 
Author.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  5s. 

Problems  in  Human  Nature.  By  th« 
same.  Post  Svo.  5s. 

The  Wife’s  Manual ; or.  Prayers, 
Thoughts,  and  Songs  on  Several  Occasions 
of  a Matron’s  Life.  By  the  Rev.  W.  Cal- 
vert, M.A  Crown  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

Spiritual  Songs  for  the  Sundays 

and  Holidays  throughout  the  Year.  By 
J.  S.  B.  Monskll,  LL.D.  Yicar  of  Egham. 
Third  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo. 
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Hymnologia  Christiana ; or,  Psalms 
and  Ilyinns  selected  and  arranged  in  the 
order  of  the  ChrisUan  Seasons.  By  B.  H. 
Kehnedt,  D.D.  Prebendary  of  Lichfield, 
^rown  8vo.  7».  6d. 

Lyra  Domestica  ; Christian  Songs  for 
Domestic  Edification.  Translated  from  the 
Ptaltery  and  Harp  of  C.  J.  P.  Spitta,  and 
from  other  sources,  by  Richaud  Massib. 
Fiest  and  Second  Skbies,  fcp.  4».  6d.  each. 

Lyra  Sacra ; Hymns,  Ancient  and 
Modern,  Odes,  and  Fragments  of  Sacred  | 
Poetry,  Edited  by  the  Rev-  B.  W^,  Savlle,  [ 
M,A.  Fcp.  8vo.  5». 

Lyra  (Jermanioa,  translated  from  the 
German  by  Mias  C.  Winkworth.  First  j 
Series,  Hymns  for  the  Sundays  and  Chief  | 
Festivals;  Second  Series,  the  Christian 
Life.  Fcp.  8vo.  5*.  each  Series. 

Hymns  from  Lyra  Germonioa,  i8mo.  1». 


Lyra  Eucharistica  ; Hymns  and 
Verses  on  the  Holy  Communion,  Ancient 
and  Modern ; with  other  Poems.  Edited  by 
the  Rev.  Orby  Shipley,  M.A.  Second 
Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Fcp.  8vo. 

[Just  ready. 

Lyra  Messianica ; Hymns  and  Verses  oa 
the  Life  of  Christ,  Ancient  and  Modern ; 
with  other  Poems.  By  the  same  Editor. 
Fcp.  8vo.  Is.  6d, 

Lyra  Mystioa ; Hymns  and  Verses  on  Sacred 
Subjects,  Ancient  and  Modern.  Forming  a 
companion-volume  to  the  above,  by  the 
same  Editor.  Fcp.  8vo.  \_Nearly  ready. 

The  Chorale  Book  for  England ; 

a complete  Hymn-Book  in  accordance  with 
the  Services  and  Festivals  of  the  Church  of 
England : the  Hymns  translated  by  Miss  C. 
Winkworth  j the  Tunes  arranged  by  Prof. 
W.  S.  Bennett  and  Otto  GoLD«cHifiDT. 
Fcp.  4to.  10». 

Congregational  Edition.  Pep.  l».  W. 


Travels,  Voyages,  ijr. 


Eastern  Europe  andW estern  Asia. 
Political  and  Social  Sketches  on  Russia, 
Greece,  and  Syria.  By  Henry  A.  Tilley. 
With  6 Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  lOf.  6d.  | 

Explorations  in  South  - west  | 

Africa,  from  Walvisch  Bay  to  Lake  Ngami. 
By  Thomas  Baines.  8vo,  with  Map  and 
lUustrations.  L-f"  OctoSer. 

South  American  Sketches ; or,  a 
Visit  to  Rio  Janeiro,  the  Organ  Mountains, 
La  Plata,  and  the  Parank.  By  Thomas  W. 
Hinchlief,  M.A.  F.R.G.S.  Post  8vo.  with 
Illustrations,  12s.  6d. 

Explorations  in  Labrador.  By 
Henry  T.  Hind,  M.A.  F.U.G.S.  With  i 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  2 vols.  8vo.  32*. 

The  Canadian  Red  River  and  Aasinni- 
boine  and  Saskatchewan  Exploring  Ex- 
peditions. By  the  same  Author.  With 
Maps  and  Illustrations.  2 vols.  8vo.  42*. 


The  Capital  of  the  Tycoon;  a 

Narrative  of  a 3 Years’  Residence  in  Japan. 
By  Sir  Rutherford  Alcock,  K.C.B. 
2 vols.  8vo.  with  numerous  Illustrations,  42*. 

Last  Winter  in  Rome  and  other 

Italian  Cities.  By  C.  R.  Welis  Author  of 
‘ The  Pyrenee^  West  and  East,’  Sic.  1 vol. 
post  8vo.  with  a Portrait  of  ‘ Stella,’  and 
Engravings  on  Wood  from  Sketches  by  the 
Author. 

Autumn  Rambles  in  North 

Africa,  including  Excursions  in  Algeria  and 
Tunis.  By  John  Ormsby,  Author  of  the 
‘ Ascent  of  the  Grivola,’  in  ‘ Peaks,  Passes, 
and  Glaciers.’  With  9 Vignettes  and  4 full- 
page  Illustrations  on  Wood  from  Sketchee 
by  the  Author.  Post  8vo. 

The  Dolomite  Mountains.  Excur- 
sions through  Tyrol,  Carinthia,  Carniola,and 
Friuli  in  1861,  1862,  and  1863.  By  J, 
Gilbert  and  G.  C.  Churchill,  F.B.G.3. 
With  numerous  Dlustrations.  Square  crown 
8vo.  21*. 
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Peaks, Passes,  and  Glaciers ; n Series 
of  Jixcursions  by  Members  of  the  Alpine 
Club.  Edited  by  J.  Rai.i,  M.R.I.A. 
Fourth  Edition;  Maps,  Illustrations,  Wood- 
cuts.  Square  crown  8vo.  21s. — Tuavei.leu-s’ 
Edition,  condensed,  IGino.  5s.  Cd. 

Second  Series,  edited  by  E.  S.  Kennedy, 
M.A.  F.R.G.S.  With  many  Maps  and 
Illustrations.  2 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  42s. 

Nineteen  Maps  of  ttie  Alpine  Districts, 
from  the  First  and  Second  Series  of  Peahs, 
Passes,  and  Glaciers.  Price  7s.  Cd. 

Mountaineering  in  1861 ; a Vaca- 
tion Tour.  By  Prof.  J.  Tyndall,  F.R.S. 
Square  crown  8yo.  with  2 Views,  7s.  Gd. 

A Summer  Tour  in  the  Grisons 

and  Italian  Valleys  of  the  Beruina.  B}' 
Mrs.  Henky'Freshfield.  With  2 Coloured 
Maps  and  4 Views.  Post  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Alpine  Byways  ; or,  Light  Leaves  gathered 
in  1859  and  18C0.  By  the  same  Authoress. 
Post  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  10s.  Cd. 

A Lady’s  Tour  Round  Monte  Rosa; 

including  Visits  to  the  Italian  Valleys. 
With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Post  8vo.  14s. 


Guide  to  the  Pyrenees,  for  the  use 
of  Mountaineers.  By  Ciiahlks  Packjc. 
With  Maps,  &c.  and  a new  Appendix. 
Fcp.  C». 

m 

Guide  to  the  Central  Alps,  in- 
cluding the  Bernese  Oberland,  Eastern 
Switzerland,  Lombardy,  and  Western  Tvrol. 
By  John  Bali.,  M.R.I.A  Post  8vo.  with 
Maps.  [/n  June. 

Guide  to  the  Western  Alps.  By  the 
same  Author.  With  an  Article  on  the 
Geology  of  the  Alps  by  M.  E.  Desoh.  Post 
8vo.  with  Maps,  &c.  7s.  Gd. 

A Week  at  the  Land’s  End. 

By  J.  T.  Blight  ; assisted  by  E.  II.  Rodd, 
R.  Q.  Couch,  and  .J.  Ralfs.  With  Map 
and  90  IVoodcuts.  Fcp.  8yo.  C».  Cdl 

Visits  to  Remarkable  Places  : 

Old  Halls,  Battle-Fields,  and  Scenes  illus- 
trative of  Striking  Passages  in  English 
History  and  Poetry.  By  Wiluam  Howitt. 
2 vols.  square  crown  8vo.  with  Wood  En- 
gravings, 25s. 

The  Rural  Life  of  England, 

By  the  same  Author.  IVith  AVoodcuts  by 
Bewick  and  Williams.  Medium  8vo.  12s.  6<Z, 


Works  of  Fiction. 


Late  Laurels  : a Tale.  By  the  Author 
of  ‘ Wheat  and  Tares.’  2 vols.  post  8vo.  15s. 

Gryll  Grange,  By  the  Author  of 
‘ Headlong  Hall.’  Post  8vo.  7s.  Gd. 

A First  Friendship.  [Reprinted  from 
Fraser’s  Jlfagaziiie.']  Crown  8 VO.  7s.  Gd. 

Thalatta  ; or,  the  Great  Commoner  : a 
Political  Romance.  Crown  8vo.  9s. 

Atherstone  Priory.  By  L.  N.  Comyn. 

2 vols.  post  8vo. 

Ellice  : a Tale.  By  the  same.  Post  8vo.  Os.  6d. 

The  Last  of  the  Old  Squires, 
By  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Warter,  B.D.  Second 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  Gd, 


Tales  and  Stories  by  the  Author 

of  ‘ Amy  Herbert,’  uniform  Edition,  each 
Story  or  Tale  in  a single  volume. 


Amy  Herbert,  2s.  6<f. 
Gertrude,  2s.  Gd. 
Earl’s  Daughter, 
2s.  Gd. 

Experience  of  Life, 
2s.  Gd. 

Cleve  Hall,  3s.  Gd. 
Ivors,  3s.  Cd. 


Katharine  Ashton, 
3s.  Cd. 

M.vrg.aret  Perci- 
VAL,  5s. 

Laneton  Par- 
sonage, 4s.  Cd. 
L'rsula,  4s.  Cd. 


A Glimpse  of  the  World.  By  the  Author 
of  ‘ Amy  Herbert.’  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  Cd. 

Essays  on  Fiction  ; comprising  Arti- 
cles on  Sir  W.  Scott,  Sir  E.  B.  Lvttox, 
Colonel  Senior,  Mr.  Thackeray,  and  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe.  Reprinted  chiefly  from 
the  Edinburgh,  Qiiarterlg,  and  IFestminster 
Peviews  ; witli  large  Additions.  By 
Nassau  AV.  Senior.  Post  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 
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The  Gladiators  : a Tale  of  Rome  and 
Jud«a.  By  G.  J.  Whyte  Melville. 
^rown  8vo.  5s. 

Digby  Grand,  an  Autobiography.  By  the 
same  Author.  1 vol.  5i. 

Kate  Coventry,  an  Autobiography.  By  the 
same.  1 vol.  5s. 

General  Bounce,  or  the  Lady  and  the  Lo- 
custs. By  the  same.  1 vol.  5s. 

Holmby  House,  a Tale  of  Old  Northampton- 
shire. 1 vol.  5s. 

Good  for  Nothing,  or  All  Down  Hill.  By 
the  same.  1 vol.  Gs. 

The  Queen’s  Maries,  a Eoiimncc  of  Holy- 
rood.  1 vol.  Cs. 

The  Interpreter,  a Tale  of  the  War.  By 
the  same.  1 vol.  5s. 


Tales  from  Greek  Mythology. 
By  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Cox,  M.A.  late  Scholar 
of  Trin.  Coll.  Oxon.  Second  Edition.  Square 
16mo.  3s.  Gd. 

Tales  of  the  Gods  and  Heroes.  By  the 
same  Author.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Tales  of  Thebes  and  Argos.  By  the  same 
Author.  Fcp.  8vo.  4s.  Gd, 

The  Warden  : a Novel.  By  Anthony 
Tuollope,  Crown  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

B archester  Towers:  a Sequel  to  ‘The 
Warden.’  By  the  same  Author.  Crown 
8vo.  5s. 

The  Six  Sisters  of  the  Valleys : 

an  Historical  Romance.  By  W.  Bra.mley- 
Moork,  M..\.  Incumbent  of  Gerrard’s  Cros», 
Bucks.  With  14  Illustrations  on  Wood. 
Crown  8vo.  5s. 


Poetry  and  the  Drama. 


Moore’s  Poetical  Works,  Cheapest 
Editions  eomplete  in  1 vol.  including  the 
Autobiographical  Prefaces  and  Author’s  lust 
Notes,  which  are  still  copyright.  Crown 
8vo.  ruby  type,  with  Portrait,  7s.  Gd.  or 
People’s  Edition,  in  larger  type,  12s.  Gd. 

Moore’s  Poetical  Works,  as  above,  Library 
Edition,  medium  8vo.  with  Portrait  and 
Vignette,  21s.  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Tenniel’s  Edition  of  Moore’s 
Lalla  Rookh,  with  08  Wood  Engravings 
from  Original  Drawings  and  other  Illustra- 
tions. Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Moore’s  Lalla  Bookh.  33mo.  Plato,  Is. 
IGmo.  Vignette,  2s.  Gd.  Square  crown  8vo. 
with  13  Plates,  15s. 

Maclise’s  Edition  of  Moore’s  Irish 
ilfefodtes,  with  161  Steel  Plates  from  Original 
Drawings.  Super-royal  8vo.  31s.  6d. 

Moore’s  Irish  Melodies,  S2mo.  Portrait, 
l.s.  ICmo.  Vignette,  2s.  Gd.  Square  crown 
8vo.  with  13  Plates,  21s. 


Southey’s  Poetical  Works,  with 
the  .Author’s  last  Corrections  and  copyright 
Additions.  Library  Eiiition,  in  1 vol. 
medium  8vo.  with  Portrait  and  Vignette, 
14s.  or  in  10  vols.  fcp.  3s.  Gd.  each. 

Lays  of  Ancient  Rome  ; with  hn/ 

and  the  Armada.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Lord 
Macaulay.  ICnio.  4s.  Gd. 

I 

Lord  Macaulay’s  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome.  With  90  Illustrations  on  Wood, 
Original  and  from  the  Antiqne,  from 
Drawings  by  G.  Scn.v.Rf.  Fcp.  4to.  21s. 

Poems.  By  Jean  Inoelow.  Sixth  Edi- 
tion. Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Poetical  Works  of  Letitia  Eliza- 

beth Landon  (L.E.L.)  2 vols.  IGmo.  10s. 

Playtime  with  the  Poets  : a Selec- 
tion of  the  best  English  Poetry  for  the  use 
of  Children.  By  a Lady.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

The  Revolutionary  Epick.  By  the 
Rt.  Hon.  Benjamin  Disraeli  .Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 
c 
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Bowdler’s  Family  Shakspeare, 
cheaper  Genuine  Edition,  complete  in  1 vol. 
large  type,  with  8G  Woodcut  Illustrations, 
price  145.  or,  with  the  same  Illubtbatiokb, 
in  6 pocket  vole.  65.  each. 


An  English  Tragedy ; Mary  Stuart, 
from  SciiiLLEn ; and  Mdlle.  De  Belle  Isle, 
from  A.  Dumas,— each  a Play  in  5 Acts,  * y 
Pkakces  Axxe  Kemble.  Post  8vo.  12s. 


Rural  Sports^  <^-c. 


Encyelopsedia  of  Rural  Sports  ; 

a Complete  Account,  Historical,  Practical, 
and  Descriptive,  of  Hunting,  Shooting, 
Fishing,  Racing,  &c.  By  D.  P.  Blaine. 
With  above  600  Woodcuts  (20  from  Designs 
by  John  Leech).  8vo.  42s. 

Col.  Hawker’s  Instructions  to 

Young  Sportsmen  in  all  that  relates  to  Guns 
and  Shooting.  Revised  by  the  Author’s  Son. 
Square  crown  8vo.  with  Illustrations,  18s. 

Notes  on  Rifle  Shooting.  By  Cap- 
tain Heaton,  Adjutant  of  the  Third  Man- 
chester RifleVolunteer  Corps.  Fcp.8vo.  2s.6d- 

The  Dead  Shot, or  Sportsman’s  Complete 
Guide ; a Treatise  on  the  Use  of  the  Gun, 
Dog-breaking,  Pigeon-shooting,  &c.  By 
Maeksman.  Fcp.  8vo.  with  Plates,  5s. 

The  Chase  of  the  Wild  Red  Deer 

in  Devon  and  Somerset.  By  C.  P.  Collyns. 
With  Map  and  Illustrations.  Square  crown 
8vo.  16s. 

The  Fly  - Fisher’s  Entomology. 

Ry  Alfred  Ronalds.  With  coloured 
Representations  of  the  Natural  and  Artifi- 
cial Insect.  6th  Edition ; with  20  coloured 
Plates.  8vo.  14s. 

Hand-book  of  Angling  : Teaching 
Fly-fishing,  Tinlling,  Bottom-fishing,  Sal- 
mon-fishing; with  the  Natural  History  of 
River  Fish,  and  the  best  modes  of  Catching 
them.  By  Ephemera.  Fcp.  Woodcuts,  5s. 


The  Cricket  Field ; or,  the  History 
and  the  Science  of  the  Game  of  Cricket.  By 
J.  Pyckoft,  B.A,  Trin.  ColL  Oxon.  4tk 
Edition.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

Tlie  Cricket  Tutor ; a Treatise  eiclusively 
Practical  By  the  same.  18mo.  I5. 

The  Horse’s  Foot,  and  how  to  keep 
it  Sound.  By  W.  Miles,  Esq.  9th  EditicHS, 
with  Illustrations.  Imp.  8vo.  12f.  Cd. 

A Plain  Treatise  on  Horse-shoeing.  By 
the  same  Author.  Post  8ro.  with  Illustra- 
tions, 2s. 

General  Eemarks  on  Stables,  and  Ex- 
amples of  Stable  Fittings.  By  the  same. 
Imp.  8vo.  with  13  Plates,  15s. 

The  Horse  : with  a Treatise  on  Draught. 
By  WiLLiAsi  Youatt.  New  Edition,  re- 
vised and  enlarged.  8vo.  with  numerous 
Woodcuts,  IO5.  &d. 

The  Dog.  By  the  same  Author.  Svo.  with 
numerous  Woodcuts,  6s. 

The  Dog  in  Health  and  Disease. 
By  Stonehenge.  With  70  Wood  En- 
gravings. Square  crown  Svo.  los. 

The  Greyhound.  By  the  same.  With 
many  Illustrations.  Square  crown  Svo.  21s. 

The  Ox  ; his  Diseases  and  their  Treat- 
ment : with  xm  Essay  on  Parturition  in  the 
Cow.  By  J.  R.  Dobson,  M.R.GY.S.  Post 
Svo.  with  Illustrations.  [,/ust  ready. 
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Commerce^  Navigation,  and  Mercantile  Afairs. 


The  Law  of  Nations  Considered  ' 
as  Independent  Political  Communities.  Bj’ 
Travkus  Twiss,  D.C.L.  Regius  Professor 
of  Civil  Law  iii  the  University  of  Oxford. 

2 vols.  8vo.  30s.  or  separately,  Part  I.  Peace, 
12s.  Part  II.  War,  18s. 

A Dictionary,  Practical,  Theo- 
retical, and  Historical,  of  Commerce  and  j 
Commercial  Navigation.  By  J.  R.  M‘Cul-  j 
LOCH,  Esq.  8vo.  with  Maps  and  Plans,  50s.  j 

The  Study  of  Steam  and  the  | 
Marino  Engine,  for  Young  Sea  OflBcors.  By  ' 
8.  M.  Saxby,  R.N.  Post  8vo.  with  87  i 
Diagrams,  5s.  Gd.  ' 


A Nautical  Dictionary,  defining 

the  Technical  Language  relative  to  the 
Building  and  Equipment  of  Sailing  Vessels 
and  Steamers,  &c.  By  Arthur  Youno. 
Second  Edition ; with  Plates  and  150  Wood- 
cuts.  8vo.  18s. 

A Manual  for  Naval  Cadets.  By 
J.  M‘Nkil  Boyd,  late  Captain  R.N.  Third 
Edition  ; with  240  Woodcuts,  and  11  coloured 
Plates.  Post  8vo.  12s.  Gd. 

*,*  Every  Cadet  in  the  Royal  Navy  is  required 
by  the  ReK»lations  of  thi^  Admiralty  to  have  a 
oopy  of  this  work  on  his  entry  into  the  Navy. 


Works  of  Utility  and  General  Tnformation. 


Modern  Cookery  for  Private 

Eamilies,  reduced  to  a System  of  Easy 
Practice  in  a Series  of  carefully-tested 
Receipts.  By  Euza  Acton.  Newly  re- 
vised and  enlarged ; with  8 Plates,  Figures, 
and  150  Woodcuts.  Fcp.  8vo.  7s.  Od. 

I 

On  Pood  and  its  Digestion  ; an  ' 
Introduction  to  Dietetics.  By  W.  Brinton, 
M.D.  Physician  to  St.  ITiomas’s  Hospital, 
&c.  With  48  Woodcuts.  Post  8vo.  12s. 

Adulterations  Detected ; or.  Plain 
Instructions  for  the  Discovery  of  Frauds  in  i 
Food  and  Medicine.  By  A.  H.  Hassall, 
M.D.  Crown  8vo.  with  Woodcuts,  17s.  6d. 

The  Vine  and  its  Fruit,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Production  of  Wine.  By  James 
L.  Denman.  Crown  8vo.  8s.  6d. 

Wine,  the  Vine,  and  the  Cellar. 
By  Thomas  G.  Shaw.  With  28  Illustra- 
tions on  Wood.  8vo.  16s. 

A Practical  Treatise  on  Brewing ; 

with  Formulae  for  Public  Brewers,  and  In-  ; 
structions  for  Private  Families.  By  W J 
Black.  8vo.  10s.  6d. 


Short  Whist ; its  Rise,  Progress,  and 
Laws;  with  the  Laws  of  Piquet,  Cassino, 
Ecart^,  Cribbage,  and  Backgammon.  By 
Major  X.  Fcp.  8vo.  3s. 

Hints  on  Etiquette  and  the 

Usages  of  Society ; with  a Glance  at  Bad 
Habits.  Revised,  with  Additions,  by  a Lady 
of  Rank.  Fcp.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 

The  Cabinet  Lawyer ; a Popular 
Digest  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Civil  and 
Criminal.  19tA  Edition,  extended  by  tli* 
Author ; including  the  Acts  of  the  Sessions 
1862  and  1863.  Fcp.  8vo.  10s.  Gd. 

The  Philosophy  of  Health ; or,  an 
Exposition  of  the  Physiological  and  Sanitary 
Conditions  conducive  to  Human  Longevity 
and  Happiness.  By  Southwood  Smith, 
M.D.  Eleventh  Edition,  revised  and  en- 
larged ; with  New  Plates.  8vo.  [ Jus<  ready. 

Hints  to  Mothers  on  the  Manage- 
ment of  their  Health  during  the  Period  of 
Pregnancy  and  in  the  Lying-in  Room.  By 
T.  Bull,  M.D.  Fcp.  8vo.  5s. 

The  Maternal  Management  of  Children 
in  Health  and  Disease.  By  the  same 
Author.  Fcp-  8vo.  os. 
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Notes  on  Hospitals.  B/  Fi-ohence 
Nioiitinoalk.  Third  Eililion,  enlarged; 
■with  13  Plans.  Post  4to.  18*. 

C.  M.  Willich’s  Popular  Tables 

for  Ascertaining  the  Value  of  Lifehold, 
Leasehold,  and  Church  Property,  Renewal 
Fines,  &c. ; the  Public  Funds;  Annual 
Average  Price  and  Interest  on  Consols  from 
1731  to  1861  ; Chemical,  Geographical, 
Astronomical,  Trigonometrical  Tables,  &c. 
Post  8vo.  10s. 


! Thomson’s  Tables  of  Interest, 

at  Three,  Four,  Four  and  a Half,  and  Five 
per  Cent , from  One  Pound  to  Ten  I'housand 
end  from  1 to  3C5  Days.  12mo.  3s.  6<L 

Maunder’s  Treasury  of  Know- 
ledge and  Library  of  Reference : comprising 
an  English  Dictionary  and  Grammar,  a Uni- 
versal Gazetteer,  a Classical  Dictionarj-, 
a Chronology,  a Law  Dictionary,  a Synopsis 
of  the  Peerage,  useful  Tables,  &c.  Fcp. 
8vo.  10s. 


General  and 

An  Elementary  Atlas  of  History 
and  Geography,  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  Era  to  the  Present  Time,  in 
16  coloured  Maps,  chronologically  arranged, 
with  illustrative  Memoirs.  By  the  Rev. 
J.  S.  Bre-wek,  M.A.  Royal  8vo.  12s.  6rf. 

Bishop  Butler’s  Atlas  of  Modern 

Geographj’,  in  a Series  of  33  full-coloured 
Maps,  accompanied  b}’  a complete  Alpha- 
betical Index.  New  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged.  Roj'al  8vo.  10*.  6rf. 

Bishop  Butler’s  Atlas  of  Ancient 

Geography,  in  a Series  of  24  full-coloured 
Maps,  accompanied  by  a complete  Accen- 
tuated Index.  New  Edition,  corrected  and 
enlarged.  Royal  8vo.  12s. 


School  Atlases. 

School  Atlas  of  Physical,  Poli- 
tical, and  Commercial  Geography,  in  17 
full-coloured  ilaps,  accompanied  by  de- 
scriptive Letterpress.  Bv  E.  Hl'gheb, 
F.R.A.S.  Royal  8vo.  10*.  Cd 

Middle-Class  Atlas  of  Greneral 
Geography,  in  a Series  of  29  full-coloured 
Maps,  containing  the  most  recent  Terri- 
torial Changes  and  Discoveries.  By  Walter 
M'Leod,  F.R.G.S.  4to.  b$. 

Physical  Atlas  of  Great  Britain 

and  Ireland ; comprising  30  full-coloured 
Maps,  with  illustrative  Letterpress,  forming 
a concise  Synopsis  of  British  Physical  Geo- 
graphy. By  Walter  M'Leod,  F.R.G.S. 
Fcp.  4to.  7s.  6<f. 


Periodical  Publications. 


The  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Cri- 
tical Journal,  published  Quarterly  in  Janu- 
ary, April,  J uly,  and  October.  8vo.  price 
6s.  each  No. 

The  Geological  Magazine,  or 

Monthly  Journal  of  Geology,  edited  by 
T.  Rupert  Jones,  F.G.S.  assisted  by 
Henry  Wood'nvard,  F.G.S.  8vo.  price 
Is.  6cf.  each  No. 


Fraser’s  Magazine  for  Town  and 

Country,  published  on  the  1st  of  each 
Month.  8vo.  price  2s.  6d  each  No. 

The  Alpine  Journal:  a Eecord  of 
Mountain  Adventure  and  Scientifle  Obser- 
vation. By  Members  of  the  Alpine  Club. 
Edited  by  H.  B.  George,  M.A.  Published 
Quarterly,  May  31,  Aug.  31,  Nov.  SO,  Feb. 
28.  8vo.  price  Is.  Cd  each  No. 


INDEX 


Acton’s  Modern  Cookery  

Afternoon  of  Life 

Alcock’s  Residence  in  Japan 

Alpine  Guide  (Tbe) 

Journal  (The) 
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